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TO 

THE HONORABLE JAMES GIBBS, F.R.G.S., 

PKjBaiDENT OJP THE BOMBAY 01? THE ROYAB ASIATrCf SOCIBTT, 

r)[CE-OHANCJi:t.LOR OP THK tmiYERSlTY OY BOMBAY, 

<&o. &c. See, 

' Cijis reprint 

OF THE TRANSACTIONS OF THE EITEIfART SOCTRTY OF BOMBAY 
IS INSCRIBEP 

fet HI3 aFATEPttl. PPIKND 


TUB EDITOR. 


EDITOR’S PREFICE. 


The foutidatJon of tho Asiatic Society of Bor/ibay was-, lai-i by 
Sir James Mackiutash, on the 26th November 1804, and he 
held the first Meeting at Parol-House, where he resided, 
when the following gent lemon were prcKSont:— 

The IIonoMrablo Jonathan .Duncan, Governor of Bombay, 
The Honourable Sir James Mackintosh, Knight, Recorder 
of Bombay. 

I'he Itiglit Honourable Viscount Valentin, 
t General Oliver Nicolls, Coinmaudor-'in-Chiof at Bombay. 
Stuart Mqucriofr Tlireipland, Esq., Advocate Genorah 
Helenns Scott, M. 0., First Meunbor of the Medical Board. 
Wiilioni Dowdesweli, Esq,, Barrister-utdaw. 

' H^enry Salt, Esq., afterwards Consul-.Genoral in Egypt, 

Llhutenant-Colonel Brooks,afterw.arcls Military Accounbint 
General at Bombay. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Joseph Boden, Quarter-Master General 
at Bornliay, 

Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Charlton Harris, Deputy Quar* 
tor>Master'Goueral at Bombay. 

Charles Forl/hs, Esq., Merchaul. 

Robert Drtiuuuond, ^l.D. 

Ooloucl. Jasper Nicolb, afterwards Quarter*Master General 
in Bengal. * 

Major Edward Moor. 

George Keir, ^I.D. 

William Erskino, E.sq, 

There was no Journal for publfsbing iis proceedings, and the 
paj/hrs read or commuuicatecl. In 1820, throe volumcB of Trans- 
actions were published in England,—containing papers of great 
interest, and importance, some of which are looked upon as 
authorities evoh at this day. 
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' In 1830, the Socioty was incorporated with the Koyal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and J relaad, aud its ddsignation was 
changod from .the latorary Society of Bombay to that of 
tho; Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society. 

Still there was no Journal established. Per I fuid that Dr. 
Wilson’s lirst address, delivered on 27th-January 1§36, forty 
years ago, before our Society, was publisliod in the donmal of 
the Asiatic Society of Boil gal (see Jour. Ab. Soc. Bong.y vol. 
pp. :30').-:U2f. The Editor heads that address with the follow- 

lug note:— 

'I'lus mlflrc-Bs, o1>lig:mg)y commnnicated to ns by the author, p:ivcs ao 
valuable a vovievv (vf ull thut has been ihme by the Bombay Society, tlint we 
make no apology, but rather Iccl a pride in twnsFerrinf; it to oar pages entire ; 
the nitherhoenuae Bombay .loos not yet boast a Journal of its own, like 
Miulr.H ihnD^- Since the ostahlishmcut of tbe latter Jonrnah we have discon- 
tiuncl in.serting the l*rocei-aings of the Society at that Pru.Vuloncy; concocvmg 
the means for their preservation and circulation to be more appropriately 
jirovidod for. 

In 1^1 h ^1^0 first number of tho JoiirD.a;i of tho Bombay 
Brivrudi Rcyitl Asiatic Society vvas published, and that serial 
1ms, with a few interruptions, been kept up to this dayr The 
old series of Transactions has, liowevor, been long out of 
print, and many gentlemen have from time to time expressed 
ft desire to see ihom reprinted. T'ho Managing Committee 
cf the Society bad resolved to do so on more tlmn one occa¬ 
sion, but tho project fell through. ' * i . 

Last year, T obtained the Committee’s periSission to reprint 
tho Transactions at my own risk, and they have been vopnblished 
ui nr. octavo form, the plates being folded. Although burdened 
with otlieifprofc.s 3 bTial ongagomeiits of a very exacting kind, 1 
undertook to supply a few references at the end of each article, 
sliowino- how tlio subicct-marter thereof stood at tlio present 
dny. How far that task has boon fulfillod, it is for my readers 
to judge. This much I can say, that 1 have tried to do my 
bek, though the time at my command has been so short aa«not 
to permit mo to do tho work in a very exhaustive manner. 

Nearly two generations have elapsed since the publication of 
these Transactions; and it has been suggested that a brief 
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nrrnoiv of tlio ryncinbers wlio attendee! tlio first ineofing of the 
)Sooio,l;y, and of the contributors to those volumesj would be 
desirable. A short account has therefore been compiled, giving, 
t ho necoasaiy Tofereiic(?s to the li ves of some of the moinbers 
iibovo mentioned^ and of those who have contributed to tlie' 
volumes ifiow repfintocl. • ^ , 

llABiNcrroN, J.^ Esq. 

Mr. Babin<3Ton entered tluj Madras Civil Service in 1804, and nerved ua 
an Assistant in the Seereturiat, and Malabari Translator to Ooverinneut. 
T)ie last aijjiointment he held was that of Principal Collector of Malabar 
and Canara. He retired on his annuity in 18.33, 

flODEN, Liout.-Colouel JoSKPH. 

l iontcnant-CuIonel Jopkcu IIqokn entered the llonovimhle R. 1. Com- 
patiy-s service in 17/.0. held successively the ap()ointments of Assistant 

Deputy Quarter-Master General; Deputy Quarter-Master (-Jenoral; Ai<hMie> 
(’atop to the Hoin/?irablc Jonathan Duncan, Governor of Horulm'; and 
Qie.wter-Master General, Hoiribay Army. ^ Xle retired on the 28th Ao;uist 
1807, and died in Englaml in 1813. He became the founder of the Doaea 
Professorship of Sanskrit iu Oxford. 

Captuiii John. 

Captain (afterwards General) John Dkioos, F.K.S., M.R.A.S., was horn in 
1787), and arrived in Indiana a cadet in the Madras Army in 1801 ; ^aw 
much active service, and xyorked out his political apprenticeship under Sir 
John Malcolm, during the eventful years of the decline and dissolution of the 
Mamtlni confederacy. lie wim the second Eosident at Sattara, succeeding 
Captain Grant DiiiT. .i From this place he wrote the “ betters to a young 
person in India to afford instruction for lih; conduct in' general, and more 
especially in his intercoiirae with the natives/' which he published iu 1S28. 
Subsequently he occupied a diploaiatic post iu Persia, and ffllcd successively 
the offices of Resident at Nagpore and Commissioner of Mysore. ' 

While m India and after his return home he made many contributions to 
almost every depar-tinent of literature and science coimected with the East. ^ 
He collucd and edited the '‘ History of the Rise of Mahomedan Power in 
India,-" by Fciishta, perhaps tlu'^ most beautiful and extended specimen of 
Pt isian lithography ever e.xcciited,—which was printed in Bombav in 1831 ; 
his tfanslafiou of Ferishta in 4 vola., published in 1829, hus attained the rank 
of a classic; he translated the Siyar-ul-Mutakhirin, or “ Review of the 
Moderns,” by Ghulum Hussain, the “ Chronicle of the Decay of the Mogal 
Empire and Mtissnlnian Domination.” Ilis work on the Land Tax of India 
'^1836) has ever been held, and atdl remains, a most valuable storehouse of 
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information both for the historian and th(^ atateaman. l(e also wrote other 
vain tblii pamphlets on various Indian subjects,—snob as the Cotton Trade m 
Iudii*(lB3D); “Ahhriginos of India'’ in Jameson’s Edinburgh New Philoso¬ 
phical Journal for Octoher, 1851; htkI four papen* contributed to the 
'lVait*?actions and Journal of the parent Society, viz. V-ln Antobiogi’aphical 
Memoir of the early Life of Nona Fanievis/* ‘‘ Secret Ciivvesponikuce of the 
Court of the Pc^hwa Mddhavn Uab," Easay on the Life and vTritings of 
EiirishtaJ’ and An Account of the Sherley Family.” 

T’^e 0#‘nir.s later hibouTS were given rather to national and imperjal 
objects thau to such as would be directly conducive either to the purposes of 
Tuen ii) power or to his o>vn profit. He was one of the first, and for some 
time one of the most active members of the Anti - Corn-Law-Leagvie, 
and unsuccessfully contested Exeter on Free Trade principles. As a pro¬ 
prietor of Indian stock ho took a prominent part in denouncing the deposition 
of the Raja of Snttora, at whose Court be Jhad been Resident, and in advo¬ 
cating his restoration. ‘ le lost no opportunity of attacking tbo polit'y of an- 
nexaiion pursued during the administration of the IVTarcjuis ot Daliiousi,'?, am. 
evinced sagacity and political forasight in prognosticating its consequences. 
He died at Burgess Hill, near Brighton, 27th April 1875Agcd 90 years: 

Brooks, Lieut.-CokmeL ^ 

Captain (afterwards Major-GenernU William Brooks was appointed to 
the Bombay Engineern iu 1782. He held successively the appointments of 
DUertorof the Fire Engines at the Presidency; President, Committee of 
Survey; Superintending Eugiueer at the Presidency ; Member of the Military 
Board ; ^Militury Auditor General, and Chief Engineer at the Presideocy, and 
died iu England on 30th Oct.ober 1838. 

Bruce, *\VillU5l E^q. 

Mr. Brock was the East India Company's Rcsidcot^t Buahire in 1813. 


Cakkao, Captain James Eivett. 

Captain (afterwards Major-General) Sir James Rivett Carnac, Bart., 
belonged the Madras Army, Subsequently he was Resident at Bavoda. 
After his return borne he became a iMembor of the Court of Directors Irom 
1829 to 1838, Dei.uty Chairman of that body in 18.35-35, and Cliairman from 
1836 to 1838, and was Governor of Bombay from 1839 to 1841. 

CoAT9^ Thomas, Esq. 

Mr, Coats was appointed x\8sistant Surgeon on the Bombay LataJjlish- 
ment in 179^^# retired to England in 1822. 


Copland, John, Esq. 

Assistant Surgeon John Copland entered the service in 1808, .md 
was appointed Assistant Surgeon on the 11th September 1809. He held 
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; the appointment of Garrison Surgeon’s Mate ami Deputy Medical Store- 
keeper at the Presidency, and died in Buinbay on the I2th December 1318, 

/ : C'liAWFyED, John, Esq. 

***'• CKAtvpyttD was Resident at Djocioenrta, in Java, in I3ie-17. 

/ DuncaNj The Honourable Jostathak. 

The Honourable Jonathan Duncan was a member of the Bengal Civil 
Service, and for many years Resident at Benares. He was afterwards Gov- 
ernor of Bombay, from 1 /OS to 1 Ith August 1811. 

He died at Bombay, nnd-wa.s buried in the Cathedrsl. The following is the 
mscription on the hand.some and tasteful monument raised to hia memory:_ 

"In Mkmoky of 

THE HON'BLE JONATHAN DUNCAN, 

Goveunouop Bombay ?uom 1795 to 181]. 

Uecoinmended to that high office by his talents and iategiity iu the 
discharge of various imjiortant duties m Bengal and Benares, his piirity^and 
zeal for the public good were equally conspicuous during his long and upright 
adinimstration at this Presidency. " * 

With a generous disregard of personal interest, 
his private life was adorned 
by the most tnuuificeut acts of charity and friendship 
to ail classes of the community. 

To the natives in particular lie was a friend nnd protector, 
to whom they looked with unbounded confidence, 
and never appealed in vain. ’ 

He was bom at Ai^ ardhouse, iu the county of Forfar, in Scotland, 
on the 1st May 1/55 ; 

came to India at the age of 16; and after *i9 years of uniuterrupUid service 
died at this place on llth Aiigust 1811. 

IlVPANTICirJK 

AnOLlSllKTi , 

f.N 

Bb^jarks ano Kattvwah. 


Several of the British inhabitants of Bombay, 
justly appreciating his distinguished merits 
in public and private life, 
have ruised this monument 
^ as a tribute of respect and esteem. 
MDCCCXVII.*’ 






X full account, of Uisi nei’vices to the cause of aupprpssioij of female infanti¬ 
cide is given in Dr. Wilson's History of the Sup|>res8U)n of Infanticide in 
Western Indin, ^ 


Dangh'.wb’iisiiD, Captain Freokric. 

Captain iJANdEUFiRLD entered the Bombay Army Jn 1804 ; boeame 
Captain in 1820 ; and died at Indore on 6th Decembei* 1828. 

BriiMMONP, ROBEliT, M/D, 

Surgeon Roiucht Drummond was aj)potntt!d to the Bombay Mcdicdl Ksta- 
bli^hment in 1796. He was Residency Surgeon, Bnroda, and Surgeon to the 
dudge of Appeal and Circuit iu (luzcrnt, and was struck off the roils of the 
Bombay Army on the 14th March 1809, h.aving been lost at sea on bis pas¬ 
sage home. He publislied Grammars the Marathi, Gujarati, and Mala- 
bari languages, “ from which gleanings may yet be made by the best of our 
local pliilologists.’' (Dr. Wilson in the Jour. Bo. Br. H, As, Soo., vol. JV., 
p.283.) ' > 

EiwKmE, William, Esq. 

Mr. W. Krbktnk came to Bombay with Sir James Mackintosh. In 1608, 
be wus api)ointed Clerk of Small Causes; and in 1820, Master in Equity in 
H. M.'» Supreme Court. He left India in 1823, and afterwards resided chiefly 
at Kdinburgh, and Bonn on the Rhine. He died in May 1852. IBs contri¬ 
butions to the.se Transactions are alone sufficient to aUi‘»t his merits as a 
scholar and investigator. The reading public are likewise a\yire oi hii* 
Life, of Baber and Hunia}am,” 2 vols., ami “ Translation of tho Memoirs of 
the Emperor Baber." The Rev, Dr. Wilson wrote a brief memoir of Mr. 
Erskinc's researches, which will be found at pp. 276-84, vol. IV. of the Jour. 
Bo. Br. R. As. Soc. 

0 

Forbes, Charlkb, Esq. 

Mr. (afterwjirds Sir Ch ahurs) Forues \va.s a inoraher of the firm of Forbes 
k Co. of this city. He was one of the first members of tho Society, and one 
of the greatest benefactors of the people of India. He died in 1850, and the 
following notice occurs in the Report of the Royal Asiatic Society for that 
your: — 

The earnest and active interest always taken by Sir Charles Forbes in 
the welfare and in the social and intellectual improvement of the people of 
India would have entith d him to especial notice in the Report of the Ih^yal 
Asiatic Society, even although he had not, by his personal influence among 
his Pavsi friends at Bombay, brought many of them into association, by in¬ 
troducing them as members of our own body. This was part of th ’ noble 
design which occupied the thoughts and warmed the generous heart of Sir 
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Charles, aHxioii.s to elevate the. character ot* the natives of India, by Ictnling 
iheni to u prnctionl conviction and a due appreciation of their own intclkc- 
tual and moral capubilitics, hy hiinging into public vic*f the rcsulta of their 
hoiiourablc exertion*, ami by associating the most iutelligch, and distin- 
Koi^hed amongst them with European society on terras of friemUy intor- 
eourse. 

Sir Charles tbpU a warm interest in the success of the Society's labours, 
and entered witli much spirit into the operations of the Committee of Agri¬ 
culture and Coinruerce, formed in 161^7, of which he was a Chuirmnu. Duf " 
ing the latter years^of his life the state of his health deprived the Society of 
his services; and by hi? death the people of Hindnstnn, and the natives of 
Bombay in particular, have lost a zealous friend and enlightened advocate. 

7 he [’ollovving is,a copy of the inscription on the statue voted to Sir.Charlcs 
by the people of Bombay, ami which now stands in the Town llaU 


Sir Charles Forues, Baronet, 


The disinterested benefactor of the native inhabitants of this island, and 
the'crieil and trusted friend of the people of India. 

Erected in token of esteem and gratitiulc 
by 

the native inhabitants of Bombay, 1841.” 


.FnissiJLt, Lieut. Edward. 


Lieutenant Edward S, Er/ssbll entered the service in 1797, mid 
did duty viith the Uesident’s Escort at Boorja. He died at Calcutta on the 
Ibt February 1807. 


Frkdkrtck^ Captain Edward. 

Lieutenant fafterwar^s General) Edwaud Fk,jobrick, C.B., entered the 

Honoiirahle K. I. Cumpany’s gervice in 1779, aiul held gucenggiveh'^ the ofllws 
•ot Aggistant Commidsgn- Cieueral, and Ooininiaaary General, Uoiubay Armv. 
Jle died in England on the oth December 1866. 

Grah 4M, Lieut. James Wiixiam. 

Lieutenant (afterwards Major) Jambs Wiemam Ohamam entered the 
gervicc in 1800, and held guccessively th<.' offieca of Chief Interpreter and 
Translator to the Supreme Court of Judicature. lf« was cashiered on'the 
aOth November 1828, by sentence of a general court-martial, it is not know n 
what became of him afterwards. 

1*1 ALL;, Captain Ba8Il. 

Captain Basil Hall, R.X., F.H.S., was the son of Sir John Hall, Geo^ 
logiat, ami President of tin Royal Society of Edinburgh. Born in 1788. he 
entered the Navy in 1802. He commanded the Lyra at the time when Lord 
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Macartney vva« sent on a mission to the coast ot Pekin, anil published an 
interesting account of his visit to Loochoo. He was the author ol obsevva- 
tions on a coniet at the time when he was on the Soutlj American station, 
and of a paper on the geology of the Cape of Good Hope. At an early period 
of his life his favourite science was astronomy, but geology couM not he 
indifferent to the son of Sir James Hall. lie was always uibst anxious to 
;’erve science by receiving the instructions of (listiiignished philoao({)herM, and 
recording for tlioir use observations made by hini iu the distant parts of the 
world wliich ho had the opportunity of visiting. He was an able observer 
and practical astronotncf, and had occasion to turn those qualities to excellent 
«• v-ount as a naval otflcor. He was author of many works of great interest, 
chiefly connected with what he had himself seen in dificrent parts of the globe. 
He died in 18d4.—Obituary notice in Tr««v. Royal Society, 

Hammbb, Joskph, Es^q. 

JosKPif Ha. vrMEK (afterwards Baron IlAMMBU-PuHoaTAi.L) wa.s born at 
Grata;, in Styria, iu 1774, and curly ilistinguLdied himself in Oriental literature. 
In 1709, he as sent to Constantiuople by the Austnaii Government, and soon 
after he was placed iu charge of the Consulate in Egypt. / In 1815, he re¬ 
covered for his Government the literary treasures carried off by the French in 
1B09. In 1834, he was presented by the King of Persia w ith the ovd* r of the 
Cion and Sun. The Government of Austria made him a Baron in 1836. In 
1840, he retired from public life, and died on 23rd November 1867, in Fie 84th 
year of his age. The foundation of the Imperial Academy of Sciences at 
Vienna was due to Ida inaucnce. He was a vo" iminous writer, and also an 
editor and translator of Oriental works, chiefly Arabic, Persian, and Turkish. 

Harius, Liout.-Colonel T. C. 

Lieut.-Colonel Thomas Ciiakltdn Harris cKtered the Honourable 
B. I. Comi>any's service in 1788. He htdd successively the ajipointments 
of Deputy Adjutant General; Deputy Quarter-Master Oencral; CommissJiry of 
Grain and ITi *ed Cattle, Poona Subsidiary Force, and of As-sistant Cominis- 
snry General, and died at sea on the 8th October 1819. 

Irvin R, tieut. Francis* 

Lieutenant Francis Irvinb belonged to the 11th Bengal Native Infan* 
try, and was Secretary to the IMadrissuh Committee. Ho retired on the 
y6ih November 1822. 

Kkir, Georcvr, M.D. 

Surgeon GkoROK Keik, M.D., was appointed to the Bombay Medi¬ 
cal Establishment in 1792, and filled the offices of Deputy Medical Store¬ 
keeper and Garrison Surgeon at the Presidency, and .Secretary to the Medi¬ 
cal Board He retireil on the 4th March 1812, 
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Kknnudy, OiiptaiD Vans, 

Ciiptuin (aftct*VYai(ls Mnjor-Gencrnl) Vans Kennedy was the celebrated 
Orientuliat who for many years was the moving spring ot the Literary Society 
and of the ho. I3r. R. As. Society. A biographical memoir of him was read 
heiore the Bombay .Branch by Dr. Jau.e^s 13ird,aiKl is published at ]>p, 4h0 to 
4d6, vol. i I. of tho Society’s Journal. • The following resolutions which were 
passed on this occasion will ghow^to some extent the value of (jlcneral Ken¬ 
nedy’s services :— , 

*‘A Biographical Memoir of the late General Kennedy was then read dy the 
Society, after which it was moved by the llon’blcthe PresideuL L. R. Reid, 
seconded by the Vice-Pre 8 i<lent, Col. Jervis, and,resolved—That in reference 
ton resolution of the Society passed on the 14lh of January to call a special 
Meeting on this day, 4tli February 1847, to take into eoiuidcratioa the best 
methotl of manifesting its respect for the memory of the late Major-General 
^ axis Kennedy, this Society, in addition to its opinion of his valuable ser¬ 
vices In connection with Oriental Literature, &c. already recorded in it.s 
proceedings, do open a subscription for the*purpose, Lv^, of erecting a suit¬ 
able monument over his remiuus, and %idly of providing a Gold Medal, to be 
placed aimuallv at the disposal of the Board of Education, ai d awarded by it 
in a manner that may seem mo.st conducive to the promotion of Oriental 
Literature. 

^‘ 2 . , It was moved by Chief Justice Sir David Pollock, seconded by the 
Vicc-Piesident aiul Secretary, J. Bird, ES 4 .—That the subscription should 
not bo confined to members of the Society aloue, but be open to all persons. 

^‘ 3. It was moved by the Ilou’ble J. P. Willoughby, Esq,, ju eonded by 
J Glen, Esq.—That the Biographical Memoir of Major-General Van>j Ken¬ 
nedy be printed iu the Society’s Journal, and copie.s of it distributed to all 
the learueil Societits cc nnectcd with Oriental Literature in all parts of the 
world, wrifch an exprfj^sion of the Society’s deep regret at the demi.se of one 
«o deservedly ctdebrated in the annals of Oriental learning. 

‘‘ 4. * It was moved by C. J, Erskinc, E-sq., Private Secrctar)* to the 
Governor, seconded by A. Malet, E.nq., Secretary to Government—That the 
several Asiatic Societies in Asia, Europe, and Aim rica be spccisdly invited to 
join in this tribute of resj)ect to the memory of one whose reputation a.s an 
Oriental scholar is so widely extended throughout the civilized world. 

Sir David Pollock, secouded by Dr. Buist, then proposed—'I’hat the cor¬ 
dial thanks of this Meeting be presented t<» the Secretary of the Societ^^ for 
his able and satisfactory IMetnoir 01 Major-General Vans Kennedy. The 
propositions w'ere carried unanimously,” 

General Vans Kennedy’s works on (1) Hindu Mythology and ( 2 ) the 
Origin and Affriiity of Languages have attained the rank of Indian classics;- 
while his papers on the I'urina.s in the Quarterly Oriental Review,” then 
published at Calcutta, and his learned es.say^ contributed to the journals of the 
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:!_::f^areut ami hroiich Asiatic Societies, are a tm 

extensive learuiug. Ho was a Vice-President nml Secretary of the Bonihay 
Bmach Royal Asiutfc Society when the Monotstuart Elphiustom* 

was its Presixlei.t, He clied in 18‘i-6\ in his e.'ird year. 

MACKmoaiB Sir Jaazbs. » 

I he Honourablo Sir Jamks MACKiNTosti, }vtM»wns born At Aldovv- 
riCi near luvuruess, in October 1/1)5, educated at Aberdeen, and afterwards 
at pjdinbnr'rh University, uhere he studied medicine and took his degree in 
1/87. Wliilst, howc/or, still a student of niediciue, his mind beciune serious- 
ly directed towards general literatuve and philosophy, and he so»>n begun 
to roj^oive toahandon thafproJession j but, disappointed at the want of .success 
ot his tirst pamphlet, on the Regency Question, he proceeded to the con¬ 
tinent to pursue his studies. On Iiis return to Knglaud in l/Dl he nstonisli- 
ed his contempomries by the production of his Vindiciie GalHoe. or Didence 
of the hronch Revolution/’ the success of which induced him to finally aban¬ 
don hia original profe«.don. He entered as a student at Lincohrs Inn, and 
was culled to the bar in 1795. Three years later he delivered a course oflec- 
lures oil the Uaw of Nature and Nations, of which it is caul that if he had 
puhrusheil nothing else ho >voiild have left a perfect niQiiuinent of his intel- 
leotard strength and symmetry, fhe llrst case of eminence he distinguished 
iiimsclt in at the bur was that of iVt. Pettier, for a libel against Bonaparte, 
’when his speech tor the defence was declared to be the most eloquent oration 
ever heard ill'VVestmiustCf Hall. 

He was iippointe/l Recorder of Bombay and knighted in 180.3, and on the 
bench immediately showed himself a great master of Criminal Jurisprudi iice. 
fu his first charge to the grand jury he spoke of the intense pains he had 
trtkon to study and (mllect all information about the character and morality of 
the people of this country ; and during the seven years ne leinained in Bombay 
he Studied to phtnin mncli valuable communication upomlacts relating to the 
island, its government, and. its inhabitants. Broken down in health, he 
rctimiedto Englund in 1811, but in the course of a couple of years was 
elected a member of Parliament, and took an active share iu the debates, and 
was always rnind cu the side of freedom, justice, aud hutnauity. The 
amendment of Criminal Law aBo engaged him at this time, and subsequently 
he undertook a great historicrfl work on tlie affairs of .England dnee the 
iicvolution. His parliamentary duties and feeble health, however inter- 
• fered vvifb its production. He died in Afuy 1832. (Extracted from Annual 
Biography aud Obitaary.) An esceRent memoir ofhis life bv liis son may be 
referred to, and a brief account in Calcutta Renlew, vol. XIV., pp, 181-.%. 

Malcolm^ Sir John. 

StK John Malcolm belonged to the Madrai? Army. Ho was born in 
1759; arrived in India in 1783, and rose to the rank of Major-General m 
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1815. Heservedin Hydrabad, Mysore, Central India, and iii the las'; 
Maifitltd war. lie also went to Persia ns an liluvoy. and did eniineut serviee 
on that ns on all other occasions. He was one of thOsc'great soWicr-stntcs* 
men who founded the British Empire in the Knst. Ho was Governor of 
Bombay from 18129 to 18.80. lie was created a O.C.B., and had the order 
ol the Linn and fipri conferred on him by the Shah, His biography, in 2 
vols., was Written by John Kaye the historian. He wrote a History of Persia ; 
an elaborate Report on Malwa; a Life of LordClive ; a Memoir of Central India, 
2 vols,; a Political History of India, 2 vols.; and many papers iiy tho 
Transnediona of learned societies. lie died in I.ondon in 183;?. Bomhiy 
Quarterly Reeim, vol. VI., pp. 108-41; and Calcutta Rerietc, vol. II. p. 4,38, 
vol. XIV. pp, 91, 4.97, vol. XXVI. p. 289, vol. XXIX. pp. lf.7-20(> and 
306-63, mny also Uc referred to. 

MaoMhedo, Lieub. Jambe. 

Lieutenant jAMB.sMcMunno entered the service m 1801; comrratvded 
the Resident’s Guard at llaroda ; was Aide-de-Camp'to Lieutenant-General 
Oliver Nicolls, Commnndcr-in-Chief of Bombay, Agent in Kattvawnr, and 
Ibisident in Cutche Me died on the 28th April 1820. A short biography 
of tills promising officer appears in vol. Ill. of these Transactions, pp. 589.78 
of this edition. 


Miles, Captain William. 

Captain (afterwards Colonel) William Milbh entered the Bombay Army 
in 1/99; vas Commandant of British Guards iu the Fort and Pooru of 
Bnroda; Polittcul Agent, Pahlunpoor, and Comnmndiint at Barode. He 
retired ou the 2Slh July 1834, and died in 1861. 


Moob, Major Edward. 

Captain (afterwards Major) Edward Moor entered the service in 
1781, and was Garrisi'm Storekeeper and Commi.ssary of Receipt and Issue of 
1 revisions at the Presidency. He retired on the I/tli June 1807 

He was the author of the " Hindu Pantheon," '• Oriental Fragments.” and 
other vvorks. A short hiographicul account is prefixed to the second edition of 
the Hindu I nntheon, piibiisbcci at Madras in 186’4. lie died in 1848, end 
to the last- continued to take a lively interest in the affairs of the iLval 
Asiatic Society, of which he was a useful member. 

NIcolls, General Olivek. 


Veuteuant-General Ohveu Nicolls assumed command of the force- 
m the Bombay Presidency on the 7th December 1802 . and reaigned it in 
February 1807, and returned to Europe. 

Nicolls, Major Jaspeu. 

Major (afterwards General) Sir Jasper Nicolls, K.C.B., entered thcarmv 





six year?. In he canio out to BotYibuy as Military Secretary md Aide- 
de-Cani|) to Major-General Oliver Nieolla, Oominnnder-in-Ohief of tKe Presi¬ 
dency. in 1303, he joined.tlio force under Sir A. Wellesley, and wao p)‘eseiit 
at the battles of Arjraum and G;\vviilj<lmr. Soon after he returned to England 
and joined Lord Cathoart’s army in. Hanover. He distiaguished hiin.sdf at 
the attack on Buenos Ayres iu 1806 by obtfdning of the iVesideucia 

and capturing tu'oguns from’the SiauiSiurth, Soon after, being apj)ointed to 

command of a hattaiidn of the 14th llo^Mnient, he proceeded with it to the 
Peninsida, and was present at Corunna. Next, with the Waicberen expedition, 
he', was at the capture uf Elushing. After a short tour of service at home he 
caihe out to India as Quarter-Master General, aud during the lirst Nepal Mar 
commanded a force of sepoys, with which he captured Alniorah, the capital 
of Kmmion. In 18l7 he served a Brigadier in the PindareeWar. In 
'1825 he again came to India, ami ns a Major-General commanded a Division 
at the sicge'of lUiartpore; and in 1838 tor the fourth time he came'to this 
country, as ComTuauder-in-Chief in Madras, whence he proceeded’ the 
following year to Bengal ns Cominander-in-Ohier in India. He returned 
to England in 1843, and died in l84l) at the ago of 7^:^ years.—Obituary 
Notice ill MiCed S^i 1 'nep Journal. * ^ 

Sai/p, Ubnuy^ . 

Hknky Salt, E.H.S., was born at Lichtleld, and received h’s edination iu 
tic grammar-scbool of that city. Ilia love of travelling aud taste for drawing 
procured him the friendship of Lord Vnlentia, whom ht) accompanied to the 
Levaut. Egypt, Abyssinia, and the East ludicfi. The ‘triivels of that noble¬ 
man, published in 1309, 4to, derived great benefit from yhe graphic illus¬ 
trations of Mr. Salt, who also published, about the .same time, twenty-four of 
his vioWsS ill n Odio size. In consequence of the kno\'^icdge of the East which 
Mr. Salt had thus acquireil, he was employed by Govertr.nent as the bearer of 
prosentH to the Emperor of Abyssinia, the result dt which mission appeared 
before the public ju I3l4, iu n work of high importance (o commerce au»l 
' vdenee. It is intituled “ A Voyage to Abyssinia, ami Travels into the intericr 
of that countty, executed under the piders of the British Govcrumeiit. in the 
years ISO!) aud 1810, in which arc iuclmlcd an Account of the Portuguese 
Sctflements on the East Qoast of Africa,” &c. He was afterwards 

appointed Consul-General iu Egypt, aud died near C^airo, October 182/ . 

Scott, IlLLKNtJS, Esq. 

Dr. Helen us Scott, the son of a Scottish miuistc r residing near Duiwl^^» 
was cducatmi at Aberdeen and Edinburgh. He thenv)site<l Lomlou, whence 
he proceeded to Venice. He entered the Bombay Miuhcal Service on 13th 
January 1783, and after a succesaful career in it, having hllod the ofti( ( s of 
12ad and 1st Member of the Medical Board, hV retired on 30tli March 1910. 
He embarked for New South Wales iu 1821, but died on the Voyage, iu the 
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month Of November. He wa?} the author of the romance The Adveiiturea 
of a .Ruj)ee.”--Ro3e, Bhf/r, Diet, 

iStaitK'jon, Sir GEORais. 

Sir OffouGE Staunton, Bart. Ho waRboDvui 1/81 Milford, near Salm- 
buiy. He left'^'Englaud with Lord Miicartuey'a mission, when be \vft.s not 
ihore thariften years old, witli his fiither, who was Sccretury to the Lc*gutioD. 
hrom l/9j) to 1819 he serveil the E. L'^Coiiipany in China, and wa.*' n incrn- 
her of Parliovoent fiOm 1819 to 1852. He was one of the tbunders oi the 
Iloyal Asiatrc^fiociety, of wliich he was the hrst of four Viee-Presidents cdecti^it 
in April 18^8. He dietl in I860. A list of his works is given in the Report 
ot the Kov»aI Asiatic Society for that year. 


Syk'Bb, Captain AV, H, 

Captaui (.afterwards Colonel) W. II. Sykkh wa^^borniu 1790. He received 
hh ediH Htion privately, and joined the Hombny Army in 1804. He serfed 
under Lord Luke et Pburtporc, and wa.s present at the Ittttles of Kirkt'c and 
Poomi. lu IS24 he was appointed Statistical Reporter to the Government of 
Bonib^'y, and a.s s.ucli collected and published a variety of information. He 
left Indiain 1831, became Colonel in 1840, and was (derted a member of tlu 
Boanl of Directors, of whUdi body he wivs Deputy Clminvmn and ChnuTnan. 

He entered Parliament in 1857, and ant till he died, in 1872, lie. iva« a 
Fellow of tlio Royal Society, and a .Member of the Royal Asiatic Soci«-ty 
stnye 1831, and some time held its pre&idcnilal chair, an wtdl as tho^e of the 
Stutinticnl Society, London, and of the Society of Arts. In 1856 he received 
ft medal from the citiiiens of Ronil)uy for hU educational services/ He was 
the author of “Land Touures of the Dckkan/* 'Notes on the Religious, 
Moral, and Political State of Ancient India,'’ “ The Origin and Progress 
of the Tnqnng Kebolliow in China,'' “ The Organization and Cost of the 
English arul French 3Vrmic.s,” and upVard^ of sixty papers in the Journuls 
and Transactions of learned Societicft, 


VzVtRVTiA, Tbo Klglit Hononmble Lord Viscount. 

The Right Honouraldc Eaug MouNTNonirts, Viscount Valu.v- 
riA, F.R.S., F.S.A., F.L.S., &c.. was born in 1/70, educated at Rugbv and 
Oxford, served a short time in the army, resided on the continent and in 
Staffordshire, until 1802,Avhen h(? embarked for the East, ami after travelling 
four years published hi.s “ Voyages and Tmvels in India, the Red Sea, 
Abyssinia, and Egypt, 1902-6." He died in 1944 .—Annual Register, 

Wk0Dbrbuhn, John, Esq. 

doriN WrsoDERDUfiN (afterwards Sir John, IJaronet) entered the Rom hay 
Civil Service iu 1807, and held variotis appointments, chiefly financial, at the 
Presidency. lie was Accountant General from 1830 to 1839, when be 
returned to Europe. He died at llrightcn on the 2ud July 1852. 





UDITOR^S PVvEPAOB. . 

I cannot closo tliis Preface without recording, my obligations 
«' to onr Prosidenlj, the Hononrablo James Gibbs, without whose 
helpful advice, sympathy, and encouragement during the pro¬ 
gress of this somewhat tedious wm-k, nixdertakon in the midst 
of heavy prolessicmal engagoraeuts, I should hjirdly have been 
able to comploto it within the time I had proposed t6 myself. 
My obligations are also due to Mr. Edward Reliatsek, one of 
Cjiir ^lonorary Membivrs; whose assistance has been invaluable. 
I,,i.m also indebted to my colleague. Dr. Codringtou, for many 
suggestions, and for assistance in compiling the hves of inom- 
. hers aiid conbrifcutors; to Mr. Jahangir Vacha for vaJnable 
stiggestions in regard to Persian history and antiquities ; afod to 

Dr. Da fjunha for inforjuation respecting Elophanta. 

Tfiedigures in the margin refer to the pages ot the eri^'Ual 
quarto edition. Works have boon generally c^ubted by their full 
titles; but the following abbreviations have been used with 
reference to the particular serie.s which they denote : 

' Jour. K. A. S. for Journal of the lloyal A.siatic Society of Great Britain 
aTi<l Irelantl. ' , 

Jour. B. B. R. A. 8; for Journal of the Bomb,ay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. 

Jour, A. S- Beiig., Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

,A. R., Asiatic Researches. 

, * Trans. B. G, S., Transactions of the Bombay Geographical Society.. 
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Tiiw obje(?f;-' for whicli tlio LitOrary Society of Bombny v>u^ 
atstifcutetl arc explained \n the Diaoourse of tlio President^ aud 
it iiy linnocessary fco add anything to what m there stated. 

Ilio first meeting of the Society was helj on the 26( li 
November 1804^ at Parel-liouse) wliore Sir James Muckiutosli 
then resided; the Disconrse which ho read on that occasion 
is prefixed to the present volume. At this mcetiixg the follow- 
:ing f)orsons were present :~ 

The Honourablo Jonatlum Duncan, Governor of Bombay. 

The Ilonoumblo Sir James Ma,ckintosb, Knight, Recorder of 
Bombsy, 

Tlio Right Honourablo Viscount Valentia. 

General Oliver Nicolls, Commander-in-Chief at Bombay. 

Stuart Moncrioff Threipland, Esq., Advocate Genei'al. 

IlelcTiuB vSeott, M.D., First Member of the Medical Board. 

Williiim Dowdeswell, Esq., Barrister-at/-!aw% 

Iloury Salt, Bsep' (now Consul-General in Egypt). 

Lioutenant-Colonel Brooks (now Military Accomitant Gene¬ 
ral at Bombay). 

Lieutenant-Colonel Joseph Botlen, Quartermaster General at 
Bombay, 

Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Charlton Harris, Beputy Quarter¬ 
master General at Botubay. 

Charles Forbes, Esq. 

Robert DruraTnond, MJ). 

Colonel Jasper Nicolls (now Qjiartermaster General iif 

Beugxil), 

I 



Gfjorge Keir, jiVl.D, 

VYilliam ErrikiiiO;, feq. 

^'Sir James Mackintosh vvas elected President; Charles 
* vi Forbes, Pv‘()., Treasurer; and Williani> Erskine^ Esq., 
Secretary of tho Society, 

One t>f the earliest oi)ject8 that engaged the attention of the 
Society was tho fjuuclatioii ni a public library. On tho 25th 
Pebnxary 1805 a bargain was concludod for the parclmsa of a 
pretty extoiisive library which had been collected by several 
inoclical gentlemen of tho Bombay establishment. This collec¬ 
tion has 8,mct) been much enlarged, and is yearly receiving very 
considerable additions: being thrown open with great madi- 
xioss to all persons, whether inenibei‘s of the Society or not, it 
has already bocome of considerable public utility. 

The idea of employing several menibers of tho Society in 
collecting materials for a statistical account of Bombay,, having 
occurred to tho President, he communicated to the Society a 
set of Queries the answers to which would be contributions 
towards a statistical account of Bombay^'" and offered himself 
to superintend the whole of the uudertalang : it is perhaps to 
be regretted that various circumstances pr^^vented the execu¬ 
tion of this plan. As these queries maybe of service in for¬ 
warding any similar projects, they are subjoined to this volume 
in AppoTtdix A 

Early in tin- year 1806 it resolved, on the motion of the 
President, That a proposition should bo made to the Asiatic 
Society to lindertako a subscription to create a fund for de¬ 
fraying the necessary expeiuses of publishing and translating 
such Sanskrit works as should most seem to deserve an English 
version, and for affording a reasonable recompense to the trans¬ 
lators, wlipre their situation might make it proper.'^ The letter 


that wdSi in consequence addressed to tlie IVesident of tljat 
Sooiefcy will bo found in Appendix B. The Asiatic Society 
havings referred tbe consideration of tbo proposed plan to a 
committee, catno to a resolution, in consequonce of tjieir report, 
to publish fronv time to timo, in volumes distinct from the 
Asiatic Researcliefi, tranalations of short works iu thp Sanskrit 
iiiid other Oriental languaf^ea, with extracts and descriptiv'e ac¬ 
counts of hooks of gimtev hmgth. The plan of establishing- 
by subscription a particular fund for translation was rogardod 
as one that could not bo sucoessfully proposed. 

In tho close of the year 1811 the Society suffered a severe 
loss by the * departure of tho President, Sir James Mack- * vii 
intMi, for Europe. Hobert Steriart, Esq., was, on the 
25th November^ elocto<l President in his place, and at the same 
meeting moved That, as a mark of respect, the late President, 
Sir James Mackintosh, should bo elected Eonorary President of 
the Soooty,*^—a proposition which was unanimously agreed to* 

On the Idtli February 1812 Brigjidier-Gcmeral Sir John 
Malcolm was induced, by the iiniversal feelings of regard enter¬ 
tained by the rnembervS of the Society towards the Honorary 
I^rosident, to moyo '^‘That Sir James Mackintosh be requested 
to sit for a bust/'to be placed in the Library of the Literary 
Society of Bomln^y, as a token of the respect and regai-d in 
which he is held by that body/^ And the motion being seconded 
by John Wedderburn, Esq., was unanimously agreed tb, (Jeneral 
Sir J(^in Malcolm having been requested to furnish a copy of 
his address, for the purpose of its being inserbM in the records 
of the Society. It is subjoined iu Appendix C. 

A communication having been made to the Society of an 
extract of a letter fi\>rn William Bruce, Esq., the Eost India 
Company's Resident at Bnshire, rogaiding a di>>case kiiovm 
among the wandering tribes of Per da contracted by such aa 
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( he cattl-' ami slicop, nncl said to be a preventive of tho 
Biwill-pos j—in order to give as mucli publioity as possible to 
tho fiu!ts wh^cli 'it contains, for the purpose of oncourogpuff 
fnrthor and inoro niinnto iiKpiiiy by professional ineu on a 
sid'iect of so Tnucii importaneo, tho extract is subjoined in 
Appendix li- 

On the dlst .January 1815 it was agrood, on the motion of 
Oaptain Basil Hall, of tho Royal Navy, “That tho Society should 
open a tnusenrn for receiving antiipiitios, speoimons m natural 
history, the arts and mythology of the I'last.” To tins inuseura 

Captain ITall made a valuable present of specimens in iniucr- 

ulogy from various parts of the l?ast Indies; and reasonable 
hopes may be indulged that it will speedily bo much enriched, 
and tend in some degree to remove one of the obstacles at 
present opposed to the study of natural history and mineralogy 
m co\nitry. 

'I'hi' Society hi'Ye also to ael(.nov,dedge repeated vfluable 
prosents, chiclly of Oriental books, from the Government of 
Bombay. 

* The. liboralTty of Mr. Money in presenting the Society 
h yiir «ith: a vaii,ivv1.>|o transit instrument nlVorda somo.hopcs ot 
seeing at no very distant time the foundation of an 

Obsi rvatory, tho want of which, at so eeusiderahle a naval and 

commercial station ns Bombay, has long been regretted. Tho 
Right Honourable the Governor in Connell has shown hm 
wiHmguess to ibnvard a plan, which has the improvement of 
si iemilic and miuHeul knowledge for its object, by rccommond- 
nur to iln.' Court of Hirectors a communication made on the 

.mibjoct by tbo Litemry Society of r^ombay. 

. On the 27tli June 181.5 a iianskfioii made by Dr. .John 
Taylor from the original Sanskrit of the Iiilawati (a treat use on 
Hindu arithmetic and geometry ) was read to the Society. Tin 
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of acjonracy, that it should be printed under the oyooftlio 
loiiruod translator, it wfts resolved that tho Avork should he ini- 
niodiatoly printed at the expense of the Society under iJr. 
Ta,yIor’s superintoiidenco ; and it has already tiiade cousiderahle 
progress in its way through, tho press. 

Of tho ditTcrout papers in the following volunio it is not 
necessary that anything should b(^ said; the author of each, as 
is understood in such iniscenancous publications, muf t he 
answerable for his .sojiarate work. 

.Bombay; 

2^\rd SepU'mher 1815. 
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T)i 8 Cp 0 RHE at fclie Openirig of thl> Socioty. liy Sir Jamks 
IM AOKiNTOsn^ Prosident .... 

1. An. Acconnfc of the Festival of Mamangorn, as cek- 
brated on tho Coast of Malabar. By PbuNCis Wrrok, 
Fsq* (afterwards Baron Wrede.) Ootaminiicatcd by 
thp IlonoiirabU? J o kat u a n Du n c an.. • • 

IL Remarks upon tho Temperature of tho Island of 
Bombay during the years 1803 and 1804. By Major 
(now LieutonaiHt*Colonel) Jasper NicotLS 

III. Translations from the Chinese of two Edicts : the one 

relating to the Condemnation, of certain Persons con¬ 
victed of Christianity, and tho other coucei'ning the 
Condeinnatiou of certain Magistrates in the Province 
of Canton. By Sir George Sta’unton. VV^ith intro- 
duebory Remarks by the President, Sir 
Mackintosh. 

IV. Account of the , Akhlank-e-Nasiree, or Moi-als ol’ 

Nasir, a celebrated l^'rsian. System of Ebhic.s. By 
Lieutenant Edward Frissell, of the Bombay Es¬ 
tablishment ... 

V. Accovint of the Caves in Salsette, illustrated with 
' Drawings of the principal Figures find Caves. By 
' Henry Sait, Esq. (now Consul Genera!in Egypt,) 

VI. On the Similitude between the Gipsy and Hindo- 

sbauee Languages.* By Lieu tenant Francis Irvine, 
of the Bengal Native Infantry . 

VI I. Translations from tho Persian, illustrative of the 
Opinions of the Sunni and Shia Sects of Mahomedans. 
By Brigadier-Geneml Sir John Malcolm, K.C.B. ... 
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44 

57 
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A Trea,iis 0 on Sotiisru, or Mahmiiedan Mysticlsoi. 

By Lioutonaot JaUis.s William Graham/^ iinguist to 
tlie Ist Battalion of tlie 6tli Regiment of Bombay 
Na ti '(T'e Jii faYi try .... 95 

IX, Account of the Present compared with the Ancient 
State of Baby lorn By Captain EinvAUD Pr^okrick, 

of the Bombay Esiablishmeut . ,129 

X. Aocoimt of the Hill-Pbrt of Chapanoor in Guxerat. 

By Captain Wiuuam Miles, of the Itembay EsbAbsh- 
ment........ 150 

XT. The htlh Sermon of Sadi, translated from the 
Persian. By James Ross, Eaq., oi‘ the Bengal Mejdi- 

cal Establishment ... .. 157 

*X!L Account of the Origin, History, ami 

Manners qf the race of men called Bimjaras. * x 
By Captain John Briggs, Persian Interpreter 

to the Hyderabad Sabsidiary Force .. 170 

XIII. An Account of the Parisnath-Gowricha wor- 
silippedin the Desert of Parkur; to which are addled 
a few romarks upon the present mode of worship of 


. that idol. By Lieutenant James Maom(irjx> .. 198 

XiV. Observations on two Sepulchral Urns found at 

Bushire in Persia. By William Erskink, Esq. 206 

XV. Account of the Cave-Temple of Blephanta, with a 

Plan and Drawings of the principal Figures. By 
William Erskine, Esq. 211 

XVI. Remarks ou the Substance called Gcz, or Manna, 

found in Persia and Armenia. By Captain Edward 
Frederick, of the Bombay Establishraont .. 2/1 

XVIL Remarks oh the Province of Kattiwar; its Inhab¬ 
itants, their Manners and Customs. By Lieutenant 
James M acmurdo, of the Bombay Establishment. 28o 

XVllL Account of the Cornelian Mines in the Neigh¬ 
bourhood of Baroach, in a Letter to the Secretary 
from John Copiand, Esq., of the Bombay Medical 
Estabiishmeat....... 813 














XfX. ^Sovuc Anconnt (j 1 tlio Fnioine in Gu/.orjit. In Uie 
yojirs 181 find 181 ‘3, in ct 1 <ofcter' to WiiiT.i am ItKBKiyo, 

E.iq* By (vaptaiii Jaaigb Kivgtt Gaknao, l*oliticcvl 

ResuWut at tW Court ot‘the Gnicawar .. 821 

XX, Plau of a Comparative Vocabulary of liufiau 
Languages. By Sir James Mackiistobu, President of 

<lho Society . 880 

A'PPEN'DIX A. Quwbiks to which the Answers will be 
Cotitribiiti‘>iif“i fcowax'ds a Statistical. Account ot 

Bombay ..... 84(5 

. —...-R. Letter of tlio IVesicJent of the Litekary 

SooiKTY of Bombay to the President of tluj A static 

Society..... 

_C, General Miilcolm's Speech on moving 

that Sir James Mackintosh be reqiiostecl to sit for 

his Bust .. 850 

--1). Extract of a Letter from M'illiam Bruce, 

Esq.,Resident at Busliire, to William Ersicime, Esq., 
of Bombay, communicating the Discovery of ti 
Disease in Persia contracted by such a.s milk the 
Cattle and Shoop, and which is a Preventive of the 

Srnall-pox .... 800 

List of the Members of the Bombay Literary Society. 802 
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AX THE OPBI^TNCl OP 

fHE LITER, AIIY SOCIETY OF BOMRAY. 

Tf 

By Sib JAMES MACKINTOSH, Pjcksident op the Society, 
Rmd at Parel, iOth No^e^nher 1804, 

Tlie smallest society brought togotlieT by tho love of 
knowledge is respectable in tho eye of reason; and the feeble 
eftbr.ts of infant litei'atare in barren and inhospitable regions 
are in some respects more interesting than tho most oluborato 
works aod the most successful exertions of the human mind* 
They prove the diffusion at least, if not the advancoment, of 
acieuce ; and tlioy afford some sanction to tho hope that know- 
ledgo is destined one day to \d8it the wliole earth, and in her 
beneficent progress to illurninato and humanize the whole race 
of man. 

It is therefore with singular pleasure that I see a small but 
respectable body of men assembled here by such a principle. 

I hope that we agree in considering all Europeans who visit 
remote countries, whatever their separate pursuits may be, as 
detachments from the main body of civilized men sent out to 
levy coiitributiohs of knowledge, as well as to gain victories 
over barbarism. 

When a large portion of a country so interesting as India fell , 
into hands of one of the most intelligent and inquisitive na¬ 
tions of the world, it was natural to expect that its ancient and 
present state should at last bo fully disclosed. These expectations 
were indeed for a time disap*pointed: during tho lutnult 
of revolution and war it would have been unreasonable ^ xii 
to have entertained them; and when tranquillity was , 
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'HsiabUshed in tliafc country^ which contiunes to, bo the conhre of 
the British power in Asia^ it ought not to have been forgotten 
that every EngliBhman was fully occupietl by commerce/ by 
military service, or by administrationj that wc? had among ns no 
idle public of readers, and conseqaoatly no separato profession 
of writers ; and that every hour bestowed on study -was to bo 
swdon from thp leisure of inea often harassed by business, en- 
erv..ited by the climate, and more dispospd to seek amusement 
tlian new occupation in the. intervals of their appointed toils, 
ft is, boBi<}( 3 S, a part of our national character that we are 
seldom eager to display, and not always ready to conimunicato, 
what we have acquired. In this respect wo cl)her considerably 
from, other lettered nations^: our ingenious and polite neigh¬ 
bours on the continent of Europe,—to whoso enjoyment the 
applauso of others Kseoms more iudispermble, whose faculties are 
inoro nimble and restless, if not nnoro vigorous, than ours,— 
are neb her so patient of repose, nor so likely to bo contented 
with a secret hoard of knowledge. Tiny carry oven into their 
literature a spirit of bustle and parade,—a bustlo indeed which 
springs from activity, and a parade which animates enr.erpriso, 
but which are incompatiblo wifch our sluggish and sullen dignity. 
Prido d.isdains ostentation, scorns fake pretensions, despises 
oven petty merit, refuses to obtain the objects of pursuit by 
ilattory or importunity, and scarcely valao,s apy praise but that 
which she heis the riglit to command. Pride, with which for¬ 
eigners charge us, and which under the name of a sense of dig¬ 
nity we claim for ourselves, is a lazy and imsocial quality, and 
in these respects, as in most others, the very reverse of the socia¬ 
ble and good-humoured vice of vanity. It is not therefore to 
be wondered at if in India our national character, cooperating 
with loCvd circumstances, should have prf»dnced some real, and 
perhaps more apparent, inactivity inArorking the mine of know- 
ledgo of which wo had become llio masters. Yot some of the 
^^arliest exertion:^ of private Englislirnen are too important to bo 
passed over in silence. The compilation of laws by Mr, ilalued, 
and the Ayoeii Akbaroo translated byMr. Gladwin, deserve 
xiii * ]iououral>lc mention. Mr. Wilkin,^ gfiincd the mcinor- 
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jiblo diRtinction of Jiavin^ oponcd tlie treastiros of a new ledrn- 
e^l laiig*uf)g8 to Edrppe. 

, Jbib notwithstaading tho.men'^. of theaf3individual exertions, 
it cannot bo denied that the era of a general direction of the 
minds of EugliBhmou iu this counliry towards learned inquiry 
was the fouudadou of the Asiatic Society by Sir William Jones. 
To give such an impulse to the public unrlorstandlng is one of 
the greatest benoiits that a man can confer on his fellovv-TOeu. 
On feuch an occasion ns tho present it is iinpossiblo to^ pro- 
noanco the name of Sir William Jones without feelings of grati- 
tiido and roveronce. He was among tho distinguished persons 
who adorned one of the brightest periods of Knglish literature. 
It wos no mean distinction to bo conspicuous in the ago of 
Burko and Johnson, of Hurno and Smith, of Gray and Gold¬ 
smith, of Gibbon and Robertson, of Reynolds and Garrick. It 
vi'as the fortune of Sir William Jones to have been the friend 
of the greater part of these iilnstrious luon. Without him tho 
age in which he lived would have been iaferior to past times in 
"ono kind of literary glory. He >si)rp^'^‘!^sed alb' his contempora¬ 
ries, and perhaps even the most laborious scholars of tlio two 
forinor ceiitaries, in extent -and variety of attainment* His 
facility in acquiring wins aluiQSt prodigious, and he possessed tJiat 
faculty of arranging and communicating his knowledge whicli 
those laborious .BcUolars very generally wanted. Erudition^ 
v;hich in them wa| often disorderly and rugged, and had some¬ 
thing of an illiberal and almost barbarous air, was by him pre- 
f^ented to the world with all tho eloganoe and amenity of polite 
literature. Though he seldom directed his mind to those sub¬ 
jects of'which the Buccossfal investigation confers tho name of 
a philosopher, yet bo possessed in a very eminent degree that 
habit of disposing his knowledge in regular and analytical 
ordef which is one of the properties of a philosophical imdor- 
Btauding. His talents as an elegant writer iu verse were among 
his instruments for atcaining knowledge, and a new example of 
tho variety of his acoomphthmonts. In his easy and flowing 
prose we justly admire that order of exposition and trans¬ 
parency of language which are * tho mpst iiidisponsablo * xir 
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lalities of style, and the chief.excellencies of wliicli it is capable 
wlien it is employed solely to instruct. His >Y,vitings everywhere 
breathe pure tai^fte in morals as well as in literature; and it may 
bo said with tnith that not- a single sentiment has escaped him 
which does not indicate the real elegance and dignity which per- 
vadod the m ost vSecret recesses of his mind* He had lived perhaps 
too exclusively in. the world of learning for the cultivation of 
his , practical understanding. Other men have meditated more 
deeply bn the constitution of society, and have taken more 
comprehensive view's of its complicated relations and infmitaly 
varied interests. Otliera have therefore often taught sounder 
principles of political science ; but no man move warmly felt, 
and no author is bettor calculated to inspire, those generous 
sentiments of liberty without which the most just principles 
are useless and lifeless, and \Yhich will, I trust, coniinue to 
(low through the channels of eloquence and poetry into the 
' niiiids of British youth. 

It has indeed been sometimes lamented that Sir William 
Jones should have exclusively directed inquiry towards anti¬ 
quities. But every man must be allowed to recommend most 
strongly lha own favourito pursuits ; and the chief difficulty as 
well as the chief merit is his who first raises the minds of men. 
to the love of imy part of knowledge. When mental activity 
is once roused its direction is easily changed, and the excesses 
of one writer, if they are not chocked by public re^iaon, are 
corrected by the opposite excesses of Iris successor, What¬ 
ever withdraws us from the dominion of the senses, whatever 
makes the past, the distant, and the futui’e predominate over 
the present, advances us in the dignity of thinking beings. 

It is not for mo to attempt an estimate of those exertions for 
the advancement of knowledge which ha ve arisen from the exam¬ 
ple and exhortations of Sir William Jones. In all judgjfients 
pronounced on our contemporaries it is so certain that we shall be 
accused, and so probable that wo may be justly accused, of either 
partially bestowing or invidiously withholding prEiise, that 
it is in general better to attempt no encroach*ment on 
‘5^ XV thejurisdictiou oftime, whichalonoinipartially and justly 
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estmiatos the works of men. But it would bo impavdoTuiblo 
not to sipeok of the Colicg-e at Oalcuttn, of which the original 
pltAu was doubtless the most magnifioonfc attempt evern)ado for 
the promotion of learning in the East. 1 am not conscious that 
1 am biassed cither by personal feelings or literary prejudices, 
■when I say that I consider that original plan as a wise and 
‘noble proposition, of which the adoption in its full oxtcnt would 
have had the happiest tendency to secure the good govoram»ent 
of India, as well as to promote the interest of science. Even 
in its present Tnntilated state wo have seen, at the last public 
exhibition, Sanskrit declamations by English youth—a circum¬ 
stance so oxtraordinai'yt that, if j,t bo folloTred by suitable 
advances, it; will mark an epoch in the history of loarning. 
Among the humblest fruits of this spirit I take the liberty to 
mention the project of forming this Society, which occurred 
to me before I left England, but which never could haYo ad¬ 
vanced even to its present state without your hearty concuv- 
renoe, and which must depend on your active cooperation for 
all hopes of future success. You will not suspect me of pre¬ 
suming to dictate the Jiaturo and object of o*ar common exer¬ 
tions. To be valuable they must bo spontaneous; and no literary 
Bociety can subsist on any other principle than that of equality. 
In the ob>servations vdiich I shall make on the plan and subject 
of our jn(|uirie8,1 shall offer myself to you only as the represen¬ 
tative of the curiosity of Europe, I am ambitious of no higher 
office tliaii that of faithfully convoying to India the desires and 
wants of the learned at home, and of stating the'subjocls on 
which they wish and expect satisfaction from inquiries which 
can be pursued only in India. In fulfilling the duties of^tbia 
mission, I shall not be expected to exhaust so vast a subject, 
nor is it necessary that I should a ttempt an exact distribution of 
seienfee. Avery gen oral sketch is all that I can promise, 
in which I shall pass over many subjects rapidly, * and *xvi 

t It must be vemoniboroU that this DiseCinrso was read in 1804 In fhe 
pref^ient year, 1818, this cixcmmstanc© could no longer bo Cixllod oicuuordinarj'. 
krom the Icainerl cave of Mr. Humilton, late Frofessor of Indian Languages at 
the Bast. ludia College, a proiicieucy in Sanskrit is become not uncommon in an 
liurox^ean institution. 
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dwull only on those parts on which, frommy own habits of stady, I 
may think myself least dis(|italifiod to offer useful suggeKstiona. 

The objects oi these inquiries, as of all hiiTii.au knowledge, 
arc reducible to two classes, vvhich, for want ol more significant 
and precise terms, wo must be oontemt to call Pliysioal and 
Moral, avviiro of tho laxity and ambiguity of these words^ but 
not affootang a greater degree of exactness than is necessary 
for <onr immediate purpose. 

The physical sciences afford so easy and ple^asing an amuse- 
raoht, they arc so directly subservient to the iiselul arts, and 
in their higher forms they so much delight our imagination, 
and flatter our pride by the display of the authority of man 
over nature, tliat there can bo no need of argnrnonts to prove 
their utility, and no want of powerful and obvious Tuotivea to 
dispose men. to their cultivation. The whole extensive and 
beautiiul scionco of natural history, which is the foundation of 
all physical knov/ledge, has many additional charms in a country 
where so many treasures must still bo unexplored. Theacienco 
oi mineralogy, which has been of late years oultiyatodwdth great 
activity in luurope, has such a palpable connection with the 
use! Ill arts of life that it cannot be necessary to recommend it 
to the attention of the intelligent and curious. India is a 
Country which I believe no mineralogist has yet examined, and 
which would doubtless amply repay the labour of the flrsfc 
.scientific adventurers who explore it. The discovery of new 
sources of wealth -would probably be the result of such an 
investigation, and something might perhaps bo contributed 
towards the accomplishment of the ambitious projects of those 
philosophers who from the arrangement of eo,rbhs and minerals 
luiYC been bold enough to form conjectures respecting the 
general laws which have governed the past revolutions of our 
planet, and which preserve its parts in their present order. 

Tho hota)iij of India has been less neglected, but it cannot 
be exhausted. The higher parts of the science,—the siructuro., 
the functions, the habits of vegetables,—all subjects intimately 
connected with tho first of physical sciences, though 
xvii unfortunately the most dark and difficult, tlio philosophy 
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✓of life,—have in, general been too tufcIi sacrifiood to objects of 
value indeed, but of a value far inferior : and professed botanists 
have usually contented ^'diemselves with observing enough of 
plants to give them a name in their scientific language and a 
place in tliovr artificial arrangement. Much information also 
remains to he gleaned on that part oi natural history which 
regards animals. The manners of many tropical faces must have 
been imperfectly observed in a few individiT-ls separated from 
then* fellows and imprisoned in the unfriendly climate of Europe. 

^riie variationB of ternperaturo, the state of the atmosphere, 
all the appearances that are comprehended under the wordfi 
weal/wr and cUtnate, are the conceivable subjocts of a science of 
which no rudimouts yet eriat. It will probably require the 
observations of centuries to lay tho foundiitions of theory on 
this subject. There can scarce bo any region of the world 
more favourably circumstanced for observation than India; for 
there is none in which the operation of these causes is more 
regular, more powerful, of more immediately discoverable in 
their oSect on vegetable and animal nature. Those philosophers 
■who have denied the influence of climate on tho human charac¬ 
ter v;ere not inhabitants of a tropical country. 

To the n;ierabers of tho learned profession of medicine, who* 
are necessarily spread over every part of India, all the above 
inquiries poculiariyr though not exclusively, belong. Some of 
them are eminent for science, many must be woll-informed, aud 
their professional education must have given to all some tinc¬ 
ture of physical knowledge. With even moderate prfdiminaiy 
acquirements they may be very useful, if they will but consider 
themselves as philosophical collectors, whose duty ii) is never to 
neglect a favourable opportunity for observations on weather 
and climate ; to -keep exact joiiruMls of -whatever they observe, 
and to transmit through their immediate superiors to the 
scientific depositories of Great Britain ^specimens of every * xviii 
miiiera], vegetable,. or animal production which they 
conootyc to be singular, or witli respect to wliich they suppose 
themselves to have observed any new and important facts, if 
their previous studies have been imperfect, tiioy v. ill no doubt 
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bo Homeiio^es mistaken. But these nristakos ar(| perfectly harm¬ 
less. It is better that ten useless specimetis should be sent to 
London than that one curious sjieciinen should bo neglected. 

But it is on another and a still more important subject that 
we expect the most valuable aosisiauee from our ineclical asso¬ 
ciates : this is the science of medicine itself. It must be allowed 
not to be quite so certain as it is important. But though every 
luaiij ventures to scoff at its uncertainty as long as he is in 
vigorous health;, yet the hardiest sceptic becomes credulous as 
soon as his head is fixed to the pillow. Those who examine the 
history of medicine without either scepticism or blind admira¬ 
tion will find that every civilised age, after all the fiuctuations 
of systems, opinions, and modes of practice, has at length left 
some balance, however small, of new truth to the succeeding 
generation, and that the stock of human knowledge in this as 
well as in. other departments is constantly though, it must be 
owned, very slowly increasing. Since my arrival here I have 
had sufficient reason to believe that the practitioners of modi- 
cino in India are not unworthy of their enlightened and bene¬ 
volent profession. From them, therefore, I hope the public may 
derive, through the medium of this society, information of the 
diighest value. DiBeases and modes of euro unknown to Euro¬ 
pean physicians may be divsclosod to them ; and if the causes of 
disease are nioro active in this country fhan in England, re¬ 
medies are employed and diseases subduet\, at least in some 
cases, with a certainty which might excite the wonder of the 
iviost successful practitioners in Europe. By full and faithful 
narratives of their modes of treatment they will conquer that 
distrust of new plans of cure, and that incredulity respecting 
whatever is uncommon, which sometimes prevail among our 
English physicians, which are the natural result of much 
xix experience and many disappointments; and wuich, though 
' indivi^tduals have often just reason to complain of their 
indiscriminate application, are not ultimately injurious to the 
progress of the medical art. They never .finally prevent the adop¬ 
tion of just theory or of useful practice. They retard it no longer 
than is necessary for such a severe trial as precludes all future 
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Sfoubt. Even in their excojjs they are wliolosome correcfcivoB 
of the opposite OX.COBS of credulity and dof*:Tnatism, They ai’O 
safeguards against exaggeration and quacker}^; they are tctsts 
of utility and truth. A philosophical physician who is a real 
lover of his art ought not, thereforto desix’e the extinction 
of these dispositions, though ho may suffer temporary injustico 
from their inlluence, ' 

Those objects of our inquiries which 1 have called hioral 
(employing that term in the sense in which it is contradis-^ 
tinguished from physico.1) will chiefly comprelifeiid the past and 
present conditioxx of the inhabitants of the vast country wliich 
suiTOunds as. 

To begin with their present condition. I take the liberty of 
very earnestly recommending a kind of research wlvich dias 
liitlievto been either neglected, cr only carried on for the infor- 
matiun of Government-*—! meaTl the investigation of those faf)ts 
which ai’0 the subjects of political arithme Jc and statistics, an<l 
which are a p>art of the foundation of the science of political 
economy* The numbers of the people; the number of births, 
marriages, and deaths; the propoviion of children who are reared 
to maturity; the distribution of the people according to their 
occupations and castes^ and especially according to the great 
division of agricultural and mamilactaring; and the relative 
state of these circHimstances at different periods, which can 
only bo ascertained by permanent tables,—arc the basis of this 
important part of knowledge. No tables^ of political aritbraotic 
have yet been made public from any tropical country. I lieed 
not expatiate on the importance of the information which such 
tables would be likely to afford. I shall mention only as an 
example of their value thvTt they muKst lead to a decisive solu¬ 
tion of the problems with rcsp(?ct to the influence of 
polygamy on population, and '‘•'the supposed origin of xx 
that pi'actice in the di.sproportioned number of the 
sexes.t But in a country where every p^rt of the system of 
manners and iustitntions difflu’S from those of Europe it is 
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impossible to foresee tlio oxteiit and variety of tbo new results 
which an accurate survey niiglit present to us. 

Those inquiries arc naturally followed by those whicli i^egavd 
til 0 subsistence of the poopliv; the origin and distribution of 
jiublic wealth; ilie wa,ges of eveiy kind of labour, from the 
rudest to the most refilled ; tho price of commodifies, and 
especially of provisioms, wliicli necessarily regulates that of all 
otlif^^rs ; the modes of the tenure and occupation of laud ; tlie 
profits of tni.de ; tho usual and extraordinary rates of iiitert3st 
which are the price };aid for the hire of money ; the naruro 
and extent of domestic commerce, everyNvliero tho greatest and 
the most profitable, though tho most difliciilt to be ascertained ; 
those cvf foreign traffic, more easy to be determined by the 
accounts of exports and imports ; the contributions by which 
tho oxjieuses of Government, of charitable, learned, and re¬ 
ligious foundations are defrayed ; tho law^s and customs which 
regulato all these gToat objects, and the fluctuation, which has 
been observed in all or any of them at different times and 
under difiereut circumstiincea. These are some of the points 
towards whiclt I sin add very earnestly wish to direct the curi¬ 
osity of our intelligent countrymen in India. 

Tiiese inquiries have the advantage of being easy, and open 
to all men of good sense. They do not, like antiquarian and 
philological researches, require great pi’evioiis erudition, and 
constant rereronce to extensive libraries. Thgy require nothing' 
but a resolution to observe facts attentively, aiul to relate them 
accurately. And whoever fools a disposition to ascend from 
facts to principles will iu general find sufficient aid to his un- 
derstandiifg in ‘ tho great w^ork of Ur. Smith, the most per- 
manoiit ruoiiumont of philosophical genius which our nation has 
produced in the present age. 

xxi * They have the further advantage of beir g closely and 
intimately connected with the professional pursuits and 
public duties of every Englislmian w lio Alls a civil office in this 
C'luntry— they form the vejy science of iidministratiou. One of 
tho iirst requisites to tlio right administration of a district is the 
knowledge of its population, industry, and 'wealth. A mu- 
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gistpate ouglit to know fclio condition ol tke country vdiicli ko 
siiporititeiids; ii collector ought to understand' it.s revenue ; a 
commercial resident ouglit to be thoroughly acquainted with 
its conuiierco. We only desire that part of tho knowledge 
wliich they otight to possess should bo conimuuicated to the 
W'oi'ld. 

I will nob pretend to affirm that no part of this knowledge 
ought to bo confined to Cloveniment. I am not so intoxicaitod 
by philosophical prejudice as to maiutaiu that the safoty of a 
state is to be eudangei'od for tho gratification of scientific 
.curiosity. Though I am far from thinking that this is tho 
department in which soorosy is most iisofnl, yot I do not pre¬ 
sume to exclude it. But let it bo remembered that wLafever 
intormatiou is thus confined to a. govornmont may for all pur¬ 
pose's of science bo supposed not to exist. As long as the 
secrosy is thought important, it is of courso shut up from most 
of those who could turn it to best account; and when it ccase-s 
to bo guarded with jealousy it is .as effectually secured from 
all usoful examination by the mass of official lumber under 
which it is usually buried. For this reason after a very short 
time it is as much lost to the Government itself as it is to the- 
public. A transient curiosity, or the uocessity of illustrating 
some temporary matter, may induce a, pablic officer to dig for 
kuowledgo under the heaps of rubbish that encumber his office. 
J3ut I havo myself known intelligent public officers contont 
themselves with the very inferior infonnation contained in print¬ 
ed books, while their shelves groaned under tho weight of 
MSS. which would bo more instructive, if they could bo read. 
Further, it must be observed that publication is always tho 
best security to a government that they are not deceived by 
the reports of their servants; and whore these servants act at 
a distance tho importance of snch a, security for their 
veracity is very groat. For * the truth of a manuscript * xxii 
report they never can havo a better warrant than the 
honesty of one servant wno pi-oparcs it, and of another who 
examines it. But for tho truth of all long-uncontcstod narratives 
of important tacts in printed accounts, jmblished in countrie.s 
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^lero they may be contradicted^ we have tho silent testiojony 
of every ail who might bo prompted by interest^ prejudice^ 
Of hornoar to dispute them if they wore not true. 

I have already said that all oomaiunioatioiis merely matle to 
Government are lost to science; while, on tluf other hand, 
perhaps the knowledge cOTaTniinicated to the public it that of 
winch a governmenit may most easily avail itself, and on which 
it may xnosfc securely roly. This loss to science: is very great: 
for the principles of political eiconorny have been investigated 
in Europe, and the application of thorn to such a country as 
India must be one of the most curious tests which could bo 
contrived of their truth and universal operation, ILverything 
hero is new; and if they are found hero also to be the true 
principles of natural subsistence and wealth, it will be no longer 
])ossiblo to dispute that they are the general laws which every- 
^vd^ere govern this- important part of the movements ot the 
fSQcial machiae. 

it has been lately observed that “ if tho various states of 
Europe kept and ptiblisbod annually an exact account of their 
papulation, noting carefully in a second coluiun fclie exact age 
at which tho children die, this second coliinui w^ould show tho 
relative merit of tho govoruments and the comparative happiness 
of their subjects, A simple arithmetical statement would then 
perhaps be more conclusive than all tho arguments which could 
be produced.'' I agree Avith the ingenious (writers who have 
suggested this idea, and I think it must appear perfectly evident 
that the number of children reared to maturity must be among 
the tests of the happii;es>s of a society ; though the number of 
children born cannot be so considered, and is often the com¬ 
panion aud one of the causes of public misery. It may be aftirru- 
ed Avithout the risk of exaggeration that every accurate com¬ 
parison of tho state of different countries at the same 
^ xxiii time, * or of the same country at dilTerent times, is an 
approach to that stato of things in Avhich the manifest 
palpable interest of every government Avill bo the prosperity of 
its subjects, Avhich never has been, and AAdiich never Avill be, 
advanced by any other means than those of humanity and justice. 
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justice would not indeed bo uni v or sally 
‘"^^'^ijusiirod by ^nob a conviction ; for bud govemuients, as woll a» 
bad inen, as often act against their own obv'ious interest us 
against* teat of others; but the chances of tyranny 'must bo 
diminished n;dien tyrants are cornpeUed to see that it is folly. 
In 'the mean time the ascertainment of every new fact, the 
discovery of every new principle, and .even the diflhsion of 
principles known before, add to that great body of slowly and 
reasonably formed public opinion, which, bowevtn- vveak at first, 
m ust at last, with a gentle and scarcely sensible coercion, compel 
every government to pursue its own real interest. 

This knowledge is a contivl on subordiiiate agents for Govern¬ 
ment, as w'ell as a control on Government for their subjects. 
And^ it is one of those Avhich have not the slightest tendency 
to produce tumult or couvuLsion.' On the contrary, nothing 
wore clearly evinces the necessity of that firm protecting 
power by wlich alone order catf'be seem-ed. The seouritv 
of tlio goYtmeJ cannot exist without tho security of the 
governors. ■ “ . 

Lastly, of all kinds of knowleclgOj political economy has the 
greatest tendency to promote enhet and safe improvement ' in ' 
the general condition of manki.id; because it shows that ini- 
provement is the interest of the government, and that stability 
is the interest offthe people. The extraorcliuary and unfor¬ 
tunate events of ora- times have indeed damped the sanguine 
hopes of good men, and filled them with doubt and fear. Bnt 
in all possible cases the counsels of this science aro at least safe. 
They are adapted to all forms of government; they retjiiire only 
a -wise and just administration. They require as tho first 
principle'of all prosperity that perfecfrliecurity of persons .-md 
property winch can only exist whqno the supreme authority is 
stiible. ■ 

* On these principles nothing can be a means (Tim- *xxiv- 
provement wliich is not also a means of preservatfon. It 
is not only absurd, but contradictory, to speak of sacrificing the' 
pre.seut generation for the sake of posterity. The tnoral order • 
ol the world is not sc) di.sjjoscd. It is impossible to pi-omotc the • 
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interest of future generations by any measuroB/injarious to tlio 
present; and he who labours industriously to promote the 
hononrj the safety^ and the prosperity of his own country by 
innocent and lawful moans may bo assured that ho is con tribute 
iug, probably as much as the order of nature AviJl permit a 
private individual, towards the welfare of aJl mankind. 

These hopoe of improvemeut hare survived in my breast alt 
the'calamities of our European world, and are not extinguished 
by that general condition of national insecurity which is tho 
most formidable enemy of improvemont. Founded on su.ch 
principles, they are at least perfectly innocent. They are such 
as, even if they w>^ore visionary, an admirer or cultivator of 
letters ought to bo pardoned for cherishing. Without them 
liboraturo and philosbpliy can claim no more than the highest 
rank among tlio amusonxents and oniaments of human life. 
With these hopes they assume the dignity of being part of 
that discipline under which the race of man is devStined to 
pi'ocoed to tho highest degree of civilization, virtue, and happi¬ 
ness of Nvhicli our nature is capable. 

On a future occasion I may have the honour to lay before 
you rny thoughts on tho principal objects of inquiiy in the 
geography, ancient and modern, tho lauguagCvS, tho literature, 
tho necessary and elegant arts, the religion, tho authentic history 
and the antiquities of India, and on tho mode in which such 
inquiries appear to me most likely to be conducted with success. 
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DISCOURSE.” 

[Seo j)ago X*;.,—pages xix, xx. of fomier oditioD.] 

POPULATION OF BOMBAY. 

The public has hitherto repoived little authentic information 
rospepting tho population of tropical countrieB. The follotrwig 
documents may therefore be acceptable, £is contributions to¬ 
wards, our scanty stock of knowledge ,on a .subject which is 
curious and not unimportant. 

No. I. is an account of the deaths in the island of Bombay 
from the year 1801 to the'year 1808 inclusive, founded on 
returns made to the Police Offiooof the number of bodies buried 
ot burnt in the island. Ihese returns being made native 
officers, subject to no very efficient check, may be? considered 
as liable tO considerable errors of negligence aud incorrectiies.?, 
though exempt from those of intentional falsehood. 

The average deaths during the, year would by this uccoanh 
bo nine thousand ; hut the year 1804, in w'hich tho deaths are 
nearly trebled, was a season offhmine throughout the neigh¬ 
bouring, provinces on the continent of India. Great multitudes 
sought refuge from death at Bombay; but many of them arrived 
in too exhausted a state to be sfived by the utmost exertions of 
humanity and skill. This calamity began.to affect the mortality 
in 1803, and its effects are visible in the deaths of 1805. 

No. II. is an account of the Mussulman population, distin¬ 
guishing the sexes, and conveying some information respecting 
tbeir age, occupation, aud domestic condition. This document 
and that which follosvs are the more important because we have 
only conjectural estimates of the whole population of tho island, 
wJiich vary from a hundred and sixty to a hundred and eighty 
thousand souls. By comparing, tho Mahomedau deaths, on an 
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averago, for the tlireo Toars 1806, 1807, and 1,808, as oollected 
from No. I., with the whole hUmber* of Mahomedans ia this 
account, the deaths of the members of that sect appear to be to 
their whole numbers as 1 to 174. 

^xxvi * No, III. is au account of the total L\Tuiiber of Parsee 
inhabitants_j distinguishing sexes and age. <From the 
same comparison as that stated in No. II. it appears that tiiG 
deachs of the Parseea are .nearly as 1 to 24* 

Nos. IV*, V., VI., and Vlt. contain accounts of population, 
births, and deaths of native Christians from four of the parishes 
into which the island is divided. Their baptismal registers 
furnish an oecount of the number of births, which we have no 
easy and preciso mode of ascertaining aniohg the other inhabit¬ 
ants. Their account of deaths is also some check bn that part 
of the general register bf deaths which relates to them; and 
their .returns of the population are a further aid towards the 
formation of a general rate of mortality. In No, IV. the births 
arc to the population as I to 28, the deaths as 1 to 20. In No. 
V. the births as 1 to 20, deaths as 1 to 16. In No. VI. births 
1 to 80, deaths 1 to 15. In No. VII* births 1 to 48, deaths 1 
to 22. 

These proportions of births and deaths to population diffV;r 
very considerably from each other, and some of them deviate 
widely from the result of the like inquiries in most other places. 
It is not easy to determine hovs fur inaociuvaoy may have con¬ 
tributed to this deviation. Tlie education of the native Eoman 
Catholic clergy of Borabay is almost exclusively conGned to 
monastic theology and ethics ; even their respeetable European 
superiors a.ro fully occupied by their ecclesiastical duties, 
are little accustomed to political arithmetic. On tho other liand 
it must be remembered that at Bombay a population of 
150,000 souls is confined to an island which is only eight miles 
in length and three miles in its utmost breadth- Such a popu¬ 
lation with so limited a space must be considered rather as 
that of a town than of a district of country, lb is to be expect¬ 
ed, or at least not to l)u wondered at, tliat it should not main¬ 
tain itself without thf' influx i.»r iiiliabitauts from thb neighbour- 
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iiig prorincoH. ,Tho v^ry small proportions of Wrths ia .No. 
VII. jn'obably arises in j art from'tlio nTimbov of adveiiturptis 
straiigipvs who resort to the moat thi;;k:ly peopled part of the 
island j while the three former rotunisj; .which relate to places 
where the Oaristiaus are natiye inhabitants, show k propru'tioii 
of births-'by no means so singuhir. That the'proportion of 
deaths in No. VII. is the least among the Christian returns ia 
,iT) all likelihood to bo ascribed to tho easy circuraatanocS of 
many of the members of that congregation, the Christians of the 
other parishes being chielly of the very lowest classes. Of tlie 
•high rate of mortality in Nos. Y. and YI. which relate to tw'o 
.small fishing'villages, no specious explanation pre.scnts itself:— 
ot that, and indeed of every other part of the subject, we 
must e.vpect explanations from the ortli;.rhtouod and 
acco.m*pIished men on the spot, who now possess * xxvli 
better means of investigation than woi-e in siich bands 
w.ben these imperfect returns were procured. 

It mu.st be observed that many of the Parsoes come to 
Bombay in search of fortune .after Iraving reached the ago of 
manhood, a'qd return with a competency to their native coun¬ 
tries. ^ Some of them are men of great wealth j many are iu 
easy circumstances; and none are of the most indigent classes. 
Prom these circumstances the comparatively low rate of their 
mortaliiv --iid the .smaller number of their females will bo easily 
imderstobu. The/amine increased their mortality from b 11 in 
1802 to h63in 1804, an augmentation almost entir-dy to be 
attributed to deaths of the fugitive Parsecs, who were attract¬ 
ed to Bombay by the, well-known cliarity of tlieir opukmt' 
fellow-religionists. 

The hlahomedans are much inferior in fortune to the Porseos • 
but they are not much engaged iu the lowest sorts of labour* , 
winch are chicily perfonaod by the inferior ca.stes of llindu.s* 
and by some of the naliyo Christians. 'J’ho famine increased the 
deaths of the Mahom^ans from 1,090 in 1802 to 2,045 in 1804. 

Of the Hindus, who form the great body of the people, wii 
have, unfortunately, no enumeration ; but the rererii of their 
deaths has one olxservablo peculiarity. In the higher castcis 
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the bodies are burnt ; in the lower they are . juried. Though 
there be xuany individuids of the higher castes who occupy very 
huujblo stations^, and are of what a Earopeau would call very 
low rankj there are scarcely any of tho iowost castes in con¬ 
ditions of ease, not to say afflaouco buruing or burial alfords, 
therefore, some criterion of thoar situation iu lile. The laurine 
increased their mortality from 3,069 iu 1802 to 23/179-in 1804; 
Their deaths were augmented more than six-fold. .But the 
different degree in wdiich tho famine acted on the woihen and 
children of the higher and lower castes is very striking. The 
deaths of the females of tho higher castes are mcroased very 
little more than those of the men ; the mortality of children is 
still less increased ; but among the inferior castes tho mortality 
of women is increased fifteen times, and that, of children nearly 
twelve times* 

Oil tho native Christians the operation of the famino was 
only to increase the burials Iroiii lvi*l to 201* This small in¬ 
crease probably affected only tho poorest native Christians of 
Bombay; for there are very few Cbristiansin the neighbouring 
province wdiero the famino raged, and which poured into tho 
island that crowd of fugitives which swelled the Hindu deaths 
to so tremendous an amount. 

One of the most curious results which these documents 
afford is that relating to the proportions of the two sexes, 
^ xxviii and to the extent in which polygamy prevails * in India. 

An illustrious philosopher, f misled by travellers too 
much disposed to make general inferences fi’om a few peculiar 
cases, and pleased to discover a seeming solution of the re¬ 
pugnant systems of domestic life adopted in Europe and in 
Asia, supposes tho polygamy of Eastern nations to be the na¬ 
tural consequence of the superabundance of women produced in 
warm climates. Mr. Briict.' attempts to support this theory by a 
statement of a most extraordinary nature* According to him, 
in Mesopotn mia, Armonia, and Syria the proportion of births is 
two women {ami a small fraction) to one man ; from Latakia to 
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Siclon it h two emd ihreo-fourths to one man; froin Suez to the 
Straits of Babelmafulel tlie proportion is fully four to one ina 73 ^ 
whick lio believes holds as far as the Line and dO® beyond it. f 
The confidence with which a private traveller riifdves a stahnnent 
so jninnte re^ipecting such countries is sufficient to deprive it of 
all authority. Without impating intentional fidaehood to Mr. 
Bruce (which seems foreign to his character), this statement 
may be quoted as .an instance of that dogmatism, credulity, 
ostentation, and loose recollection which haro thrown an un¬ 
merited suspicion over tlie general veracity of one of the most 
enterprising of travellers as well as amusing of winters. It is 
singular that reflections of a very obvious sorb did nob chock 
such statements and Bpeculaiions. In a country where there 
were four women to one man, it is evident that nothing less 
than the practice of polyganiy to the full extent of Maliomet^s 
permission could have provided for the surplus of females; bi^fc 
it ought to have been almost equally evident that' to support 
more than one wife and family must be beyond the power of 
the laborious and indigent, classes. Though the necessaries of 
life be fewer, and attainable with less labour, in warm than in 
cold climates, the effects of bad government more than counter¬ 
balance the bounty of nature. To suppose that an Egyptian 
fellah could support throe or four times as many women '.and 
children by his industry as a French or English labourer would 
be the height of extravagance. Polygamy must in the nature 
of things bo coufined to the rich, and must therefore depend 
not on physical causes, bub on those tyrannical systems of 
governmont* which, sanctioned by base supei-stitions, have 
doomed one-haJf of the human race to imprisonment and slavery. 
But facts are more important than any reasonings, however con¬ 
clusive. By the report of Mr. .Ravenshaw', contained in tho 
very instructive Travels of Dr. Francis Buchanan,! wo learn 
that in the southern part of the province of Canara the 
wliolo nuinbor of inhabitants was * 396,072, of v hom (ho xxix 
males v^ero 206,633, the females 190,039. Tho same 

t Travels, ii. 181, 2nfl oditiou. 

X Buch. JHijsoi'Cf iii, 8. 
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(V'ccessof males aboro females is, )ie_ tells as, to bo found ai tlio 
Harra Mahl and otber parts of tbo peninsula wbere accurate 
caunierations liavo been made, fho return of deaths in the island 
ot Bombay for nearly eight years establishes the same fact avith 
respect to the whole population, and to each of the classes 
whicJi compose it. 

It i,s well known that the Mahoinedana are the only class of 
men ui India who practwe polygamy to any cotisidomble ex¬ 
tent. Out of 20,000 M.ahomedans in the* island of Bondiay 
only about iOO have two wives, and only live l.'ave three ; so 
mconsiderabk IS the immediate practical result of a system 
winch, m its principles and indirect consequences, produces 
more e>ul than perhaps any other human institutioii-so insig- 
nihcant IS tho number of those for whoso imagined gratifica- 

tion so immonso a body of reasona,We beings are degraded and 
eiisJiivod., 

It IS remarkable that the only apparent superiority of tho 
number of females is in some of the returns of the Christian 
congregations, where polygamy i,3 of coarse unknown. It is 
reixsonable to refer this small exception to aecidental causes, 
winch ftti'thor inquiry will probably discover, 

Bi all tho other castes the equality of the sexes apparent in 
the list of burials is a sutHciont proof against the prevalence of 
polygamy, since it is well known bow few natives of In dia are 
vinmarripd. 

Polygamy arises from tyranny, not from climate-it de¬ 
grades nil Women for the sake of a very fow men. And the 
fovmo of society has confined its practice within such narrow 
.limits that it never can oppose any serious obstacle to bene¬ 
ficial chanp's in the moral habits, domestic relations, and reli¬ 
gious opinions of the natives of ludia. , . 
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*No. L =^‘xxx 

Recjister of Dead Bodioa burnt and buried in ike Idaiid of 
Bombay from the year 1800 to the year 1808 inclusive^ 
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in the year 1801 . 
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1802 ... ... 
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1803 ... ... 
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^ xxxi * Regii^ier of Ihe Dead Bodies humt and buried in the 
years 1801 and 1802 . 
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BcgisteT oj (he Bead Bodies burnt and buried in- (he * xxxii 
years 1803 and 1804. 
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^"xxxiii ^IhSgisicy of the Dead Bodies huT\ii ctiui huTt/ed hi fJi6 
yeav^ 180b and 1806* 
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10 


59 41 48 0,4 t 0 


624 

51,7 

012 

509 

000 

471 

550 

519 

580 

(531 

624 

098 
































































































NOTJG ON PRELIMINARY IMSCOURSE/ 


acxxva 


^ * Register of the Dead Bodies bimit and hurled in the * xxxiv 
years 1807, 1808, and 1609. 


Hindoos 

buriod. 

Mussul¬ 

mans 

buried. 

Parsecs. 

E a rail 
buried. 

Ohi'iw- 

tians 

buried. 

Total. 

» 

13 

Female. 

Child. 

1? 

'eS 

Female* 

r5 

o 

S'- 

'3' 

Female, 

t? 

■3 

o 

A 

1 

I 

I'd 
l| 
it< 1 

Q 

.1 

.3l 

1 

i-l 

l| 

IS 

O 

82 

74 

134 

35 

24 

29 

14 

8 

15 

2 

1 


2 

4 

J 

5(X) 

71 

74 

97 

28 

20 

22 

9 

12 

7 

1 

1 


5 

4 

4 

451 

75 

GO 

80 

U 

27 

25 

t 

9 

21 

J 



5 

4 

1 

434 

74 

67 

91 

29 

17 

28 

4. 

11 

18 




4 

4 

p 

421 

77 

78 

110 

30 

24 

27 

15 

5 

17 

■’l 

2 


1 

3 

2 

473 

69 

65 

130 

38 

25 

40 

15 

9 

12 




3 

6 

1 

484 

90 

76 

J72 

44 

35 

32 

12 

10 

5 

21 

3 

I 3 

6 

7 

5 

593 

80 

74 

137 

m 

31 

18 

10 

15 

18 


1 1 


1} 


9 

544 

71 

69 

116 

33 

28 

10 

8 

8 

10 

... 

I 1 


4- 

5 

2 

476 

05 

70 

10() 

38 

33 

20 

9 

11 

19 

...{ 

i 2, 

... 

5 

2 

d 

477 

82 

59 

97 

35 

20 

24 

12 

10 

e, 

...i 

1 


5 

5! 

|.4 

4H0 

71 

05 

125 

32 

26 

19 

12 

10 

19 

1 



0 

8 


501 

907 

831 

1371 


|319 

295 

134 

jnsies 

7!t3 

I 

3 

5i|r,3 

41 

5,384 


Iii tho year 
1807. 


Jaraiary ... 
Fobraaxy 
March .... 
April .... 

3Iay. 

flwno. 

J nly. 

Aaijust... . 
8op£en{bor, 
Octobor .. 
November. 
December. 


Hindoos 


I tl 


i 


40 

41 

37 

38 

39 

40 
33 
43 
50 
47 
^7 
55 

520 


30 
35 
19 
30 
29 
27 
38 
40 18 


400 


184 


lu the year 
1808. 


January ... 

30 

34 

9 

09 

01 

106 

33 

1 

i 27 

24 

10 

4I 10 


1 

! 

■il s! s 

447 

Fdxriiai'v,.. 

36 

32 

14 

61 

44 

71 

25 

i 27 

i 30 

24 

11 

0- 



1 

4, 2 0 

373 

March. 

47 

40 

17 

70 

70 

128 


18 

13 

U| 

8 15 




2I 4! 2 

502 

April . 

54 

44 

33 

,68 

58 

129 

37 

1 24 

27 

8 

191 11 

1 


1 

2 2i 7 

525 

May. 

' 53 

31 

23 

m 

03 

192 

42i 

411 

51 

11 

7! 24 

1 

•• 

1 

3, ijn 

070 

June. 

39 

41 

39 

94 

60 

201 

331 37 

53 

15 

lOl 19 


[... 

1 

61 9j ' 7 

604 

July. 

•12 

41 

28 

86 

71 

238 

47' 

41 

00 

15 

11! 21 


1 

(... 


4j 3:in 

72.; 

Augusfc .. 

49 

38 

40 

102 

87 

180 

401 40 

<61 

15' 

IL 20 

...! 

1 1 

5 

9i 8' 9 

714 

September. 

53 

58 

44 

03 

102 

182 

43l 

41 

47 

10! 

13 27 


1 


3| HI 

' 738 

October .., 

04 

' 43 

30 

107 

108 

215 

52; 

54 

57 

101 111 28 

1 

1 


2r 2i 3 

800 

Novtfmber. 

55 

40 

30 

111 

97 

160 

35| 

27 

40 

12| 

6 20 


2 


0; 3 

lir.B 

December. 

65 

47 

30 

113 

86 

108 

44' 

34' 

33 

23 

lllj 15 

i 

1 

2 

3! o; 8 

704 


593 

489 

361 

1095 

907 

1976 

409j4‘>3j479 

1 

17Yl9ji!.‘iO 



13 

l-~ 

49.52|84 

7,51V 

In tlio year 














1 

1 


1809. 














1 

i 

I 

1 


January ... 

55 

39 

33 

no 

' 90 

100 

45 

39! 

35 

9ll 

1 

la 19 

4 

1 

21 1 

71 7i 7 

605 

Febi'uary . ., 

40 

47 

1 27 

129'lOS 

160 

41 

51 

• 55 

201 

6j 5 



I 1 

!i: 813 

721 


5 

































































































XXVUl 


NOTE ON PKEUMIi^AEy DISCOURSE. 


XJC.XV 


* No. IL 


State of the Masstihncm Population of the Island of Bombay^ 
, from a Survey by Kazee Shtihoodeeri Mohuree, 


i» - 

H CO 

•B 4>. 

3| 

Q 

CD 

"3 

35 


, Kokunoo and 3Ja. 

liratta Massul- 
" naane. 


^ Mnswnltnau v-ator 

carriora .. 

Butdliera ^^vho kill 
. - jjoats only (fiotn 
tho GhataJ 
✓C'olaba and AUwsi: 


4120 


Mon eonnoofod 
■wiGi oatablish- 
. ' TDQ»^,a of proB- 

titntion .. 

Proalitiutea and 
fonrialescjonneot* 
oYl ^ •witli pros 

titvition .. 

. kfuBsul- 
inana . 


Total... 


62 


loa 

200 


Kfin . ■. 

'Mahiiit...,....,247 


4735 


200 


1030 


10 


50 

80 

100 


2777 


1703160 2165 


200 ol 400 


.£3 


19241455 


131 17 


70 

100 

188 


49 

50 
129 


600 


6935 25703660 


400 


S3 

40 

G2 


o w 

o « 

!m jS 

o *3 


115 


“ S- 
<D 3 

|)g 

S-o 


30 


1607 


115 


250 


30 


23 


e3 •-< 

a 


•15-^ 

I ■ 

t£> « 
a ^ 

.y > 

c3 

(S> 


Total. 


354 


551 


23 


15 

12 

390 


2565'1857'l22l 30 i 23 


40 


104 


208 

h 


10 f 
20 f 


587 


50 


430637 


‘J'jS 


15 




13602 

129 

331 

499 

764 


Abstract op Totals. 


M 


15,226 

200 

1200 

3659 


20,284 


Men above 15 . 6935 

.Male children by wivoa .. 2565 

Sons of concubines. 30 

Male slaves .. 430 


Total Males .. 9,9ti0" 

Total Females.,.. 10,324 


20,284 


Widows .. 

Afarried women.... 

I'oDuile children by*wives 

Coi^otibinos....: 

Daughters of concubmoa..,*. 

Female slaves ..... . 

Wives baring one partner '...r. 

Wives having two partner.^. 

Prostitutes . 


2,570 

8,660 

1,857 

122 

2.3 

637 

240 

15 

1,200 


This w jw taken in the beginning of the year 18081 


Total Females. 10,.324 


J. Mackintosh. 




















































































NOTM ON PKKINMINABY piSCOCRaK.” , 


* No. IK. * xxxvi 

List ofl'arsec Casts now Inhabitants qf Bombay. 

Mou from 20 to 80 years of age... 2)644 

Women from ditto to ditto. 3,333 

Boys from 20 down to infant clsudrcn ... 1,709 

Girls ditto ditto. . . 

10,042' 

Bombay, Feb. 28, 1811. 


No. IV. 

Acco^mto/tho Numbms, Births, and Deaths of the. Christian 
Inhabitants a'ppertaining to the Darisli Church qf At. 
Atichael, at Mahim, in the Island of Bombay, from /anic- 
ary, 1800 to January 1810. 

IBOO. Janoaiy.'^Sdulfl. l,86fJ 

Birfciifl. 03- 

Deaths . ^>3 

1801. JanuarySouls.. 1,B63 

BirthiH . 66 

Deaths . 

1802. January',—Souls .. 1,900 

Births . 00 

Deaths . 102 

1808. January .—Souls. 1,812 

Births.. 83 

De.ath3 . ^0 

1804. January.—Souls .. 

Births .. 02 

Deaths . 127 

1805. January.—Souls.. 1,81S 

Births. 65 

Deaths . 72 

Parish Church of Saint Mikael, tho 

25thof February 183.1, at Mahim. 

Dom Mathias pb Monte xaria^ Vicar. 


ioUU# .. X.^0V/O 

Births . 68 

Deaths . 73 

1807. January.—Souls. 1,802 

Births . 62 

Deaths . lOO 

1808. January.—Souls .. 1,878 

Births .. 67 

Deaths . 77 

1809. January.—Souls. 1,724 

Bhtlis ...'. 73 

De.aths .. 113 

1810. January.—Souls. 1,713 

Births . 70 

Deaths . 87 








































ISOTE OK PUETjBlINATtY BTSOOUKSB. 


* xxxvii No, Y, 

List qf the CliHstiari Tnhahiiants of the Glmrcli of Our Lady of 
SalvaMonj "of the Births, Betdhs, and Living, from January 
of the year 1800 iq the of Decembar of the year 1.810* 


1,800 

1,400 

1,527 

2.520 

1,480 


Joa'm D SzA E SILVA. 



Bii'fchs. 

Deaths. 

Living. 


Births. 

Deaths, 

1800,, 

.. Ill 

80 

1,580 

1806.' 

61 

75 . 

1801,, 

,. 102 

64 

1,527 

1807,. 

.. 73 

92 

1802., 

,. 77 

02 

1,401 

1808. 

.. 106 

88 

isbs., 

,. 74 

90 

1,604 

1800. 

.. 69 

78 

1804., 

75 

146 

1,500 

1810. 

,. 73 . 

77 

1805., 

67 

87 

1,400 



' 

Chiircli of Our Lady of Salva- 





iioTi, of Mtihim, this 23rd of 
February 1811. 


No, VI. 


Ahstract of the Births, Deaths, and Living of the Ohurch of Our 
Lady of the liosary of Afazagon* 


Yoii'r,?. 1 

j Births. 

•"1 -- 

Deaths. 

Mon. 

Womrm. 

Children. 

1800 

26 

9 ' 

11 

24 

1801 

30 

5 

16 

9 

1802 

29 

7 

22 

18 

4803 

31 

9 

13 

20 

1804 

24 

8 

13 

19 

1805 

17 

10 

7 

10 

1806 

30 

6 

9 

4 

1807 

32 

15 

16 

10 

1808 

26 

7 

13 

14 

1809 

^ 32 

9 

14 

11 

1810 

25 

8 

22 

21 

1811 

2 

1 

1 

1 


304 

91. 

167 

161 



Living. 



252 1 

325 1 

179 


Totals. 

Living.,,. 756 

Birfcbs.. 804 

Eoaths.. 412 


Church of Our Lady of the ilosary, of 
Miazagon, February 22, 1811. 































NOTE ON ‘^^FRELI.MINARY DISCOURSE.*^' xH 


* No. \ n. ^ xxxviii 

■ Ac^mint of the Christians of the Church if Our Tmhj of 
IlojiCy at Bomhaij, 

Men 1,472 

Women . 2,280 


3,752 


Deatlis in each year. 


1801 .. . 

... 187 

1802 . 

... 185 

1803 . 

... 218 

1804 . 

... 233 

1805 . 

... 151 

1800 . 

... 138 

1807 . 

... 147 

1808 ... . 

... 132 

1809 ... - . 

... 1(58 

1810 . 

... 158 


1,717, or annuLlly 156. 

Births 1801-11,—985, or 88 annually. 

[Since tliis note to the preliminary discourso was written, a large mass 
of statistics regarding the population of Bombay has been publialicd. 
Amongst others, I would rofor to the weekly Mortuary Returns publish¬ 
ed in the Government Gazette; the Census of the city of Bombay, taken 
on thq 2ud February 1864, and again on the 21st February 1872 i Beport 
of the Boyal Commissioners on the Sanitary State of the Army in India^ 
1863, vol. I., pp. 702-3, and vol. 11., pp. 6()l-73; ALlniinisiration 
of the Bombay Presidency for 1872'73, chap. VI., pp. 613-26 ; ditt 
1873-74, chap. VI., pp. 495-620. By Rule, Ordinance, and Regulat . ' 
of 1827, Title Twelfth, the Magistrates are dirocted to prepare* a ^ 
of the Population, and submit a summary thereof to Go’ \ • . , .c-l- 

ally on the Ist of Jariuaiy (Brownes GompihUojh p’ ^" 






















TRANSACTIONS 


OP 


THE LITEMKY SOCIETY OF BOMBAY. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE FESTIVAL OP MAMANGOM, 

AS CELEBRATED ON THE COAST OP MALABAR, 

By Francis Wrede, Esq. (afterwards Baron Wredo.). 

' Communicated by tbe Honourable Jonathan Duncan. 

Bead in the Literary /Society of Bombay on tUe'^lst 
December 1804. 

In Hamilton's Account of the East Indies, vol. I., chap, xxv., 
printed at Edinburgh in the year 1727, there is mention of 
a custom in Malabar, Yvhich he describes in the following 
wox'ds:— 

^^Ancl a new custom is followed by the modern Samorins, 
that a jubilee is proclaimed throughout his dominions at the 
end of twelve years, and a tent is pitched lor him iu a spacious 
plain, and a great feast is celcil.)ratod for ten or twelve days 
with mirth and jollity, guns firing night and day; so at the 
ei)d of the feast any four of the guests tliat liaYn^ a mind to 
gain a crown by a desperate action, in fighting their way 
through 30 or 40,000 of his guard.?, and kill the Samorin in his 
tent, be that kills him succeeds him in his einpiro. 

^^In anno 1695 one of those jubilees happened, and 
the tent pitched * near Panany, a seaport of his about * 2 
fifteen leagues to the southward of Calicut. There Yvere 
but throe men that would venture on that desperate action, 
wdio fell in Yvith sword and target among the guards, and, after 
they had killed and wounded many, w'ere themselves killed. 



- iVCCOUNT OF TUr. FESTIVA L OF MAMANGOM*. 


One of the desperadoert had a nephew of fifteoii or sixteen y6ars 
of ago, who ]-:ept close by his uncle in the attack on the guards; 
and when ho saw him fall, the youth got through the guards 
into the tent, and made a stroke at his majesty^s head, and had. 
certainly despatched him if a large brass lamp which was buru- 
ing ov(M his head had not marred the blow ; hut before ho 
cq.uld make another he was killed by the guards, and I believe 
the same Samorin reigns yet. I chanced to come that time 
al'jng the coast, and lieard the guns for two or three days and 
nights successivcdy."'^ 

The existence of the extraordinary observance alluded to by 
Captain Hamilton will be found in some degree explained in 
the further account iio\y delivered, as coinposc3d by iVaiicis 
Wrede, Esq., ih the year 1798, at which period I was ulf^o on 
that pai’t of tljo coast, and have no doubt of the general accuracy 
of the description then drawn up by Mr. Wrede, with' whose 
assent the present copy has been transcribed for tho Society. 
Tt is needless to add, that under the Eritlsh government; such 
an appeal to arms cannot be admitted ; neither has, J believe, 
the festival been celebrated since Malabar became part of tho 
Hritish dominions in India. 

An Acconnt of the Festival of Mamangom^ as written hj 
FiijNCis Wrede, Esq., in the year • 

•• 

This feast is celebrated every twelve years at • 1'irnavay, 
near the pagoda of that place dedicated to tho god Sheeven ; it 
lusts twenty-eight days, and attracts a prodigious concourse of 
people from all parts of India; it consists in a great many 
religions rites, mllitaiy games, comedies^ &c., and a splendid 
lair. The institution of this feast seems to bo of the most 
remote antiquity, at least prior to the government of the 
Ceramals, who used to preside over it; after Cherurna the last 
PeriunaFs abdication, Tirnavay made part of the Vellaterra 
nijaVs country, and tlie mamangom was, of course, 

8 celebrated under the auspices of the Wallawuna*d.iries, 
who were to ])rotect it with the fourteen tliousand Nairs 
ufuler Uieir command, agreeablo to f’horuma^s disposition. 


^y*ISTlfy. 


.1 Al< OF AtAMANOOM. 

. establish(.d his power in that; 
iitaiaed the sunimifc of his grandeur, 
nssumecl to liiiiAs>ed t.heprerogative of presiding at and conduct¬ 
ing fcho ^ princes of the house of Vellaterra 

could not brook this usurpation of the Zanioviic ; they made 
•r r. 'tack on liis life when he presided the first time at the 

and several princes of Vellaterra and Nair chic3fsfell 
in the fruitless attempt, and since that bitue this tragedy has 
been repeated as often as the mro?ian7oui vyns celobratecl, the most 
resolute of the Vellat^^rra family and their followers devoting 
themselves to an ahnost covtnin death; for tliey appear armed 
with bows Jind swords,, and attempt to pavo their way to the 
Zamoriids throne, who, surroundod l^y n strong guard, is prepar¬ 
ed to receive them, and they ar(i of course overpowered and. C‘ut 
to pieces before they can reiudi tlio successful usurper ; wliich 
attempt is repeated every day as long as the raamfiwjoni lasts, 
and each d«y some fall a sacrifreo to tlieir enthusiasm. It hap¬ 
pened, however, towards the middle of the present century, that 
the Zamoriu was in imminent danger of being murdered by a 
Nair chief, who, after having cut down with incredible bravery 
every man in his way, had already ascended the steps of tlie 
Zamorin^s throne, wl.»on a Mapilla priest (f'Oyo) tlivew^ himself 
in his way, and gave the Zarnoriu time to save himself. It is 
a very remarkablo circumstance that the Zamoriti used to bo 
accompanied duripg the celebration’ of the mamangom by the 
chief Meeta or head man of the Mapillas on one side, fuid by 
the Portuguese factor on the other. It is not above forty years 
since the last mamangom was celebrated. 

ihnding no further account of this festival in tlie journals of 
our learned sociotios accessible to me, I applied to my crieiid Mr. 
ShAmaraV Vbbhal, Pleader, High Court, for information on tlio subject, 
and Ho has kindly obtained the following account from Mr. Krishna 
^tenavan, Subordinate Juclgo* of ?.T.angaloro, in South Kunara. Mr. 
Menavari is a native of the country of the Zamorins, 

* Mahainagham. 

Either at the end of the first century Or at the beginning of the 
Christian era, when Malabar wa>. uuder the government of a body 
6 



part of iu 




4 


accoltnt of the fi 

of noble,H who fcransaofced the affkir.s u ' officer 

etyled Kakslmpuruslmn (Protocfcor)j who \t' ^ ijtfice onl)^ 

for throe years, som- clispate arose as to the .. Um noxfc Rak- 

ebapurushan,.aiid the pi incipal four sections which then composed the 
assombiy having failed to agree as to tho selection of their executive 
officer resolved at last to select one to rule oyer them, add for this pur¬ 
pose they went abroad and selected one fCeya from the country th«* 
otihov side of the glints, and'briugiug liim to the sacred city of Tu 
av|vy, placed him on a seat of honour on the banks of the holy river 
Perar, and with tho waters tliereof anointed and proclaimed him 
ruinul* or Hulerof tho country. According to their original ei1gage« 
menb with the Perumal, he was to eontinuo as ruler only for a.teinn of 
twelve years, at tlio end of which he was to retire into private lifo'or to 
leave the cou ntr>- altogether. The installation of this nrsb Perumal took 
pjaco c»n Pnahya (the Sth lunar af^terism) in tho inonth ofMAghain 
Kcrkodaka Viyalam (the period durijig which Jupiter remains in 
Cancer), and this day in every cycle of Jupiter thus became important in 
the history of Malabar, ns the reign of every Pertiuml terminated on 
that day. Tins event was commemorated with a great feast, at which 
all tho nobles and the principal inhabitants of country attended. For 
twenty-eight days they were entertained, and on the last day thp retiring 
Pemmal app^^arod before tho assembly and laid down the sword of state, 
and tho assembly tlion declared the throne vacant. Another vi^as then 
elected ami crowned Perumal for another twelve years, '.riiisgroat feast 
and the coronation occurring in tho month of Magha, that month in every 
.Kerkedaka Yiyalam was known as the great Magha or Maha Miigba, 
which was afterwards corrupted into Mamangam. At tho end of this 
feast all prior leases of lands wero considered to bo at an end, and fresh 
grants were to bo obtained at the beginning of tho next reign. Some 
traces of this system are still to bo found in the MalabaFland toiiure. 
The Kamirn and some other leases will continue fortwelve years without, 
ail s >pecilic mention to that oiioct in the lease, and at the end of everj' 
twelvoyoars they are to be renewed, and in all the principal deeds the 
position of Jupiter is to bo mentioned. This practice is continued even 
hip to tho pr(\sent day. When the influenco of the Perumals increased in 
course of time, they did not like to lay down the sword cjuietly, and the 
practice of ooffipoting for the crown by adventurers then came in yogue. 
The Perumal attended the feast as before, but, instead of abdicating the 
crown in tho presence of tho assembly, he seated himself in a tent 
pitched for him in a spacious plain, strongly guarded by a body of 
spearmen and lancers. The candidate for the Porumalship was to force 
his wa y by a d esperate ti ght throu gh this g uard and to kill the Perumal. 

♦ Fer iimol literally means * a gixat personage,’ from two Tamil words—Pprurn, 
great, anrl Al, person. < 
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•'ARIATHmSs 


THERMOMETER AT BOMBAY IN laOa 
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JnNB 


MARCH, 


APRIL 


AUG-UST 


SEFFEMBm 


OCTOBEli 


NOVEMSm 


■OLOEMBER. 


GREATEST 


UPPER LINE 
LOWER IJHE’ 


MORHIFG 


V' 
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aUH.B 
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UPPER lYIKL 

lower umR 
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CHART EXHIBITING THE V^ARIATJOKS 


OF THjrfrHEBMlOMETER AT BOMBAY IN 1604; 
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. ACCOUNT or THE FEftriVAL OE MAMANGO^. 

He who succeeded in thus killing the Peruinal was immediately pro- 
claime<l and crowned Pcrumal for the next term of twelve years. Ou ac¬ 
count of this light in the latter* days the feast is sometimes called Maha- 
magha-Ankarn, or Mamaukara, which means ‘ the great Mdgha fight.’ If 
no one succeeded in killing the Perumal lu,* was to reign for another twelve 
years. The last^Perumal -Slnva Ram orphcriimau Ponimal—succeeded 
in securing three terms, and ho therdbro reigned foi^ thirty-six yours. 
Th^ nobloB woi*e at this time either losing their great athletic power 
which enahh.ul the candidates to fight their way through the guards, pr 
were uinyillijig to bring to a close the reign of one whom they muc . 
liked. They, ]> 0 W 6 ver, had occasion soon to repent of fclieir imprudej)Co 
for allowing him to rom.iin in power for so long a period as thirty-sir 
years, ile succeeded in redtacing the power of the Yaigam or a.ssembly, 
and became the absolute monnrch of the country. Ho ut Jaist became a 
convert to Buddhism, aind when ho left the country of his own accord 
be portioned but the kingdom amongst his adherents, and it vras{tt this 
tinx 0 th.it the Zarnoriu and the Rajas of Travancoro, (Jocibin, Cherikal, 
and other minor kingdom.^ became sovereigns of the respootire portions 
of the country allotted to thorn. Tho right of convening the assembly 
and celebrating the Matnangarn feast ho con for red outbo Raja of Arngod 
Swarupam (tho modern Riija of Waliuviinad), and as this right carried 
with it a sort of siiproinacy over the other Rajas, the Z.amorin, who wa^s 
the vrio^7 powerful among the adveritnrora of the last Pcrumal, chal¬ 
lenged the Wa.lluvanad Rajfi to perform the feast, and the Zomoriii suc¬ 
ceeded in killing the Raj4 at the end of tho feast in the niaTinor prescri¬ 
bed, and thus secured the Mel Koima, or right of supremacy over the 
other of Malabar. Ou several aubsecpient occasions tho Zamorina 
have celebrated this feast, eitl'.cr at the invitation of other x'ajiis, and 
especially at that ot tlie WaUuvanud R;ija, or of their own accord, so us 
to allow others an opportunity of gaining tho right of supremacy ; but 
no one luia yet succeeded in cutting his way through the brave and 
warlike jS air guard of tho Zamorins. The last feast appears to have 
been celebrated in 1743 A.C,”—Ed.] 
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UKMARKvS UPON THE TEi^tPERATUUR OF THE 
ISi.ANH OF BOMBAY 

DUHiSO TUE VCAHN 1803 ANt) 1804. 

By Major (now Lientouaut-Colouel) NrcuoLLs. 

'* R^rdd in the on the 281A Jan ifwj 1805. 

'I’u^ daily obseiwatiin^of tho height of the f hormometor, from 
which the following reinarks aud ncvotnponying charts bavo 
been frarned, worv' not originally intended in form the basis of 
IV very tairmto unpiiry ink» tho variatioiw of the cliinatoj bat 
they have U rn contlmuMl witli so much earo and punotoaJifcy 
that they itkiv .j»ibly afford a result, which, though not acru- 
pulou dy necuratc, may not bo^uniuti rej^thig. 

, The tliormotm ter whii h has boen used on this occasion is 
of vhe cotnuiou kind, hut ono which previous coinpari^u uod 
subsequent experience have proved to bo a goo<i one : from the 
1st of Janiiirv to the 24th of March 1 SOU it liad not the advan* 
tago of Iwiing (Compared with any other at tlio moment of exa- 
laiiiatj^n ^ but mnee the latter period it has undergouo a daily 
cumpariHon siitRci^mt to make trial of, ati I co«finn,itsS accuraev. 

The observAtioiiff wrro gtmi rally made iti ^ho morning from 
six to eight uVu rk, fir the inidUay between tweivw and four, 
and ut night from h;df*pn'<t nine to twelve. Hie greatest height 
at noon h^ been notcfl, when several absf'rvatious were made. 

It m *. bo witisfactory to kuow tho position Of the instra* 
mont, ai.d sitnatiou of the h<>u;>e in which the diary lias been 
kei.t. ^ 

The fr«>tifc «»f fiio hoapi' runs nearly north nud sonlli, opening' 
to the went ti v th s a, and distant 37o yanls from high- 
W;>^cr murk. It in wl^illy evpr.scvi to the westward, 

^ *^5 partly so to tho nurthwanl; hut fo*“the iinstward and 
sowlhwanl tlie m’i; 4 :hhoriring buildiugs either obairuot 
tlie free of the air, or tVo.n tlicir low* roofs rtrfUct a cca- 
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portion of heat. In oompari<?on with other 
Ifchin the fori;, tliOJiC on the wc«toru lace have nmny advantagcfl 
of sitimtion, two of them—A^xposnre, particnlarly to the >oa 
breezes, and the coohuw derived f ho i*e fro atmaterial ly oon- 
necled with tile objects of inquiry, Thohilbre to < -tal/li'sh any 
positive inudium of the climate of Bombay, similar observations 
made iu tho country, ami somo Inoro un('xp 08 ed part of the 
Fort, are neceHSftry. 

Tho thermomotoi*s were Huapended aptaiust ii wall two feet in 
thiokuosH, within a low inches of the anglo formed by the June- 
ti)!i of anotber wall of nearly equal thickness, tho room itself 
apaeions and lofty. They canrtot at any time have bc>cn mised 
by tho notion of the sun npou them ; tho walls^pnjvoat such an 
clfoct^ and on tho other sidoa it is even less poasdile. On t hoHo 
sides aho tbov hnvo not been exposed to any improper influ- 
onco or curniiit of tho air,--on one being sholtorod by a door 
which, being kept open, forms a channel for the air from tho 
other, 'rho iiuight at whi(’h the iriHtriuncnta were su^pondod i« 


about 2S feet above tho level of high-water mark. 

On tlio wholu the position may bo re ciconed a favoumbloono; 
ond this doHcriptiou of it, thongh (ietaiird, may not, perltap-, bn 
t) uiif fci‘smirily in tn>d ucod. 


In order to render tho series of observations more conni rU'd, 
and to bring it at n view under ihv? eye, chaHs similar to those 
ared by Mr. l^layfair in hi*^ Commmh;\l and PoUt irral Alias liave 
bec?n adopted; ftud this mode of conveying information on Mu 
subject may p i; dbiy, in ouio rcitpifct^, bo preferable to thp?f^ 
hitherto iu general use. It affords strong and inarbetj 
ivhieh in thw other must bo 8<mght and procured only by eon- 
sidcrablo exnuilnatiofi; it ah^o presents /in iianiediahej and 
fair companion betwe ii any two years or p irta of the »i»mo 


y var. 

1'he oharln Nos. 1 and 2 exhibit the vanutionHof the thermo¬ 
meter iu tho years IfldiJ and 1804 ; in explanation of them a 
few words may bo reqnbito. 

The churUioro dividtal by liricfs ninning frf>w k(i to 
right, oarb space ^ repremmiing a degree ufion tho * G 
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ihermometer; tie dirisioos made bj the lines drawn from top to 
bot tom represent weeks, which are again above -marked off into 
months. 

Upon the.se the height of the thermometer in the morning 
and at midday is marked, each daily rise or fall of the mercury 
being noted by a correspondent ascending or descending stroke, 
terminating on the line of degree.s, or at half or quarter distance 
between any two of then-. When the mercury rose to the same 
height, or was equally depressed, for several days at any of the 
times of observation, the straight line is continued until the first 
deviation,—sometimes being so for four or five days. The 
greatest daily heat, either at noon or afterwards, is thus de¬ 
scribed, .and marked by a rod line prolonged to the year’s end; 
the morning heat is similarly shown by a yellow lino, fi'he heat 
at night has not been given, as being between the other two it 
would have prevented either from being sufficiently clear; hut 
of course by using cliarts of a larger scale it may without injury 
to the other parts be introduced. 

Toe chart No. 3 contains an abstract of the midday or after¬ 
noon heat (whenever greatest) of the two years, computed from 
the average of weeks, and is divided by lines representing 
months; it not only gives a comparison of any two months, but 
conveys an idea, as far us one can bo -safely formed on an 
average of two years, of the midday temperature. Such lines, 
if contrasted m the same manner with yeara.past, would either 
^ prove in some measure that the climate has been subject to 
alteratiou, or, if they agreed, would give the certain mea,n 
midday temperaturo of each month. 

The heat at noon or afterwards, when greatest, has been 
alouo attended to in this last chart, not only .as that by which 
we are most materially affected, but as showing the power of 
the sun, and the great influence which it has upon the remainder 
of the day, in proportion to its duration and extent. It will 
be at once observed that the difference between the height 
of the mercury at noon and ut morn or night is very trifling 
during the monsoon, when we are usually protected from the 
ravs of the sun. 
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To have given a lino taken from the average of the three daily 
observafcioQB would have been easy; but the difference 
between the heat at noon ^ and morning (when the *7 
mercury is lowest) may be easily seen, either by refer¬ 
ence to the charts 1 and 2, or to the following table:— 

Average monthly difference between the greatest heat at 
noon and 


Tn the inorniug. 


At night. 


1803. 

1804. 


1803. 

1804. 


3“f ■ 

J anuary 

CJO.I 
" 2 

l°3f 

4 

5, 

February 

2 

21 

3^ 

*3^ 

March 

2i 

2 

3 

3 

April 

U 

2 

H 

2i 

May 

H 

14 

H 

2 

June 

1 

U 

.n 

n 


I 

i 

1 


August 

■ ^ 

4 

2 

i-i • 

September 

U 

h 

CO 

3 

October 

H 

n 

4 . 

3| 

November 

2 

n 

4i 


Dece mboT 

24 

24 

Greatest difference in 

the heat of the day at any time within 

each month :— 





' 

1803. 

1804. 



Jaiuiai'y 

10°| 

13°4 



February 

9 

13 



March 

11? 

12 



April 

H 

10 



May 

74 

54 



J une 

104 

74 



July 

n 

7 



August 

6 

4? 



September 

H 

5| 



October 

9 

74 



November 

10 

8.4 



December 

H 

9 




ON THE TEMPEJUTUKH OP WE MEANJ) OF .fiOjriUV. 

* 8 ••(• In estimating the hiean temperature of tile island from 

the averages of al) the observatiohs, the Ibllowing i-esult 
is obtained :— 


1803 

1804 


Korn. 

79°‘f 

W 


Avemga 79.i 


Noon. 

82 H 

sars" 


GeDoral. av^^rage of 1803 
Generai average of 1804 


Night. 
81° §J 
80^18 

80;|i8 

m A 

m 


Mean temperature. 801 |g. 


1 his medium ajipears to be'a more favourable one than from 
obsorvatioim in other parts of Lidia, or of the world, in the 
same parallel of latitude, we should have been warranted, in 
supposing. 

rho above uiode of iraming a genera) average, alBhough a 


»na(; it certainly does 


common one^ is liable to several 
not procure a just and fair conclusion; and however cori'cct 
the principles maj be when applied to other subjects, they do 
not e.quallj extend to this. For instance, take 79^ as the 
general average of the/morning heat in 1804, contrast this with 
the chart, using the correspoudent line as the tneans of com¬ 
parison, and it will bo found that of 366 observations but 
twelve will agree with it: it cannot therefore convoy an ac¬ 
curate idea ot. the morning temperature. 

The monsoons, periodical and generally prevalent wdncls^ 
liave been by many qualified iiersous already treated of so fully 
that nothing worth abfiontioTi could be extracted from the diary 
on these points; but the following table of the number of rainy 
days in each year may bo in some smafl degree interesting^ 
particularly as they happened to bo years so opposite in the 
great leading feature,—the first of unusual scarcity, the second 
of uncommon abundance. 
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, >.'■ ,<«■; ,, , , ' 

^a80:J. 

,, Dayy of 


]] 


Heavy raiil. Bhowers. 


Jimuavy 

FobruaTy 

Mai'cli 

April 


, ^ 1804. ^^9 

Days of 

Heavy rain. Showers. 

3 


... 

... 

May 

... 

2 

14 

11 

ti Line 

11 

11 

14 

14 

July 

17 

13 

15 

8 

August 

7 

17 

2 

3 

September 

14 

14 


5 

October 


0 

1 

1 

November 

» . . 

« . • 


December 


46 


44 

46 


General Total 90 


49 


66 

49 

115 


'Fo the difference of the fill of rain in the months of Septem¬ 
ber the diffei^enoe between the crops of these years is gene¬ 
rally^ and may with great reason be, attributed. It must also 
be w'ifchin the recollection of many persons that the month of 
August last was ohe which gave rise to individual complaint 
and general anxiety on account of the threatened failure. 

[Ah/o.—T1 m3 Meteorological and Magueticjal obsex'vatlons taken at tbc 
Colaba Observatory from 18‘I6 to 1870, which have been publis hed, supply 
the most authcnt-io infvn’tnation on tbi.^ queBtioii. The fonow,ij)g 
works may also be referred to:— Do)nhmj Cxcogrcqjhicol Socioty's Trahsar.- 
Hons, YoL YlII., pp. 60*63; Vol. XII., pp. 20.2:2, 26*30; Yob XV., pp. 
19-80 (Dr. Buist on Hurricanea in the .Eastern Seas from 1851 to 1869) 
Yob XYII., p. 299; Gmeral Adminutration Ile^port for the. Bomha^ 
Presidency for 1873-7‘1, Appx. 106*67.—En.j 
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TRANSLATION imOM THE 
OF TWO EDICTS; 

THE ONK BKLATINCJ TO THE CONDEMNATION OE CERTAIN**f*EU80N3 
OpN VIOTJiiD OE CuiilSTIAlOTY ^ AND THE OTHER CONOKUNINO THE 

Condemnation of oeutaij} Magistrates in the Province of 
Canton. By Sir George Staunton. With infcroductoiy 
Eeniarks by the President, Sir James Mackintosh. 

Read Mill Fehruary 1806. 

Tho foliowiog account of the latest example, perhaps, of men 
pUDished for preaching religious opinions, is from our learn¬ 
ed associate Sir G. Staunton. It is interesting in various 
respecis. ^ It is a useful lesson to see intolerance stripped of 
all the disguises which too often familiarize and reconcile her 
to our prejudices. It is useful to contemplate pei’secution car¬ 
ried on against Christians, that we may learn to abhor every 
kind and degi^ee of it when practised by Christians. In this 
case the utility is the more iinmixecl, because tlio example in¬ 
structs our understanding without the possibility of provoking us 
to retaliate;—often the unfortunate efiect of narratives of persecu¬ 
tion. The plausibility of the pretencos assigned, the cousiclera- 
1 ion and air of equity which characterizes the comparison of the 
difleront degrees of guilt of the supposed criminals, are contri- 
vauces and disguises, often perhaps iiuconsciously adopted, to 
soften tho natural indignation of mankind against substantial 
injustice, whicli is to be found in the administration of most 
tyrannical laws. 

Imi/Erjal Edict, 

Yeai' of Rla~King {A.D. 1805). 

’ The Supremo Criminal Court has reported to us the trial, in- 
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igation, and seii/ience that tribunal concerning 
Ohin-^yo-vdng, a native of the ^ province of Canton^ who ^11 
had been discovered to have received privately a man and 
sundry letters ftom the European Te-tien-tse (Father Adeodato;, 
a missionary at Peking)^ and also regarding several other per¬ 
sons, who had been found guilty of teaching and propagating 
the doctrine.^ of the Christian religioin 

The Europeans who adhere to the Christian hiith act cOn* 
formably to the customs established in those countries, and are 
not prohibited from doing so by our laws* Their ofi iablish- 
mentS'^ai- Peking were originally founded with the auspicious 
views of adopting the Western method in our* astronomical 
calculations; and Europeans of every nation v;ho have been 
desirous of studying and practising the same at this court have 
readily been .permitted to come and reside upon the above 
establishments; but from the beginning they were restricted 
from maintaining intoroGurso with, and exciting trooblc ?3 
among, our subjects. 

Nevertheless, Te-Uen-tse has had the audacity secretly to pro¬ 
pagate and teach lus doctrines to the various pci'sons montioncd 
in the report; and he lias not only Avorked on the minds of 
the simplo peasantry and women, but even many of our Tartar 
subjects have boon porsuadc^d to believe and conform to jhs 
religion ; and it appears that no less than, thirty-ouo books 
upon the Eui*opoan religion have been printed by his order in 
the Chinese character. Unless we act with severity and deci¬ 
sion on this occasion, how are these perverse doctrines to be 
suppressed ? How shall we stop their insinuating progress ? 

The books of the Christian religion must originally have 
been Avritten in the European languages, and in that state were 
incapable of influencing.tiie minds of our subjects, or of pro¬ 
pagating the doctrine in this country; but the books lately 
discovered are all of them printed in the Chinese character,*^ 
with Avhat view it is needless to inquire : for it is sullioient that 
in this country such means must not be employed to seduce 
our simple peasantry to the knowledge and b(dief of those' 
tenets; and ranch less can it be suffered to operate tlui.s on the 
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tla of our Tartar subjects, as tlio most serious ofFects a: 
be apprehended from it on tho hearts and minds of the 
people. 

With respect to Ohiu-yo-vctng^ who had taken charge 
* 12 tho letters; Chih-ping-te, a private of infantry under 
the Cbiueso banner, who was discovered teaching the 
(Ipctririo in a church; Li(mt-cfiao4tmg/S'iao-cJd^^^^ Chti- 

clViUigdug, and the private soldier Vang-nuiade^ who severally 
suporintouded congreg’afcions of Christians, as they have been 
respectively convicted of conveying letters, or employing other 
means for extendi ng their sect and doctrine., it is our pleasure to 
confirm the sentence of the court, according to which they shall 
severally bo sent into banislnnont at Eloe, in Tartary, and beootne 
slaves among tho Ele .iths^ and previous to their departure shall 
wear each of them the heavy caiig.ue for three months, that tlitur 
chastisement may be corrective and exemplary. 

Tho conduct of the female peasant Ohm-yang-shy, who un¬ 
dertook to superintend a congregation of hei’ own sex, is Still 
more odious ; she tliercforo shall also be b^iniahed to Elee, and 
reduced to the condition of a slave at the military station, in¬ 
stead of being indulged with the female privilege of redeeming 
tho punishment by a fine. 

The peasant Kieyi-^hen, who was employed^ in distributing 
letters for tho congregation, and in persuading others to assist 
in their ministry; and likewise tho soldier Tung-hbig-ifhen, who 
contumaciously resisted tho rripeabed exhortations made to him 
to renounce his errors, shall respectively wear the common 
caugue for three monthi>, and after the expiration of that term 
undergo banishment to Eloe, and become slaves among the 
Eleuths. 

The soldiers Chau-gnngda, Vang^rneude^ Tungdien-sheh, who 
have gone astray, and willingly become proselytes to tho 
European doctrine, are really unworthy to be considered as 
men, and their names shall bo erased from the lists of tho.se 
serving under our banners. The countrymen Vang-^diy^niiujy 
KoMen-fo, Yeu-seddng, and Vu-sdman ; and the soldiers serving 
in the Chinese infantry, Tung-ndng/Fung-se, and Chin-ijung-iung 
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each of them repented and renonnced their errors, and 
may therefore be discharged from confinement ; but as the fear 
of punishment may have had more effect in producing tlioir 
recantation than any sincere disposition to refonn, it is neces¬ 
sary that the magistrates and militafy officers in whoso* juris¬ 
diction they may be should keep a strict watch over 
them, * and inflict a punishment doubly severe if they 13 
should relapse into their former errors. ^ 

T(i4km-Uey who is a European entertained in our service at 
court, having so far forgot his duty and disobeyexf the laws as 
to print books and otherwise contrive to disseminate his doc¬ 
trines, is guilty of a very odious offence. The alternative 
proposed by the court, of dismissing him to his native country, 
or of remanding him from the prison to bis station at Peking, 
is very inadequate to his crime* 

,Wo therefore direct that the Supreme Military Court do 
appoint an officer to take charge of tho said Je-tiou-iiiCy and 
conduct him to Ge-ho in Tartary, where it is our pleasure ho 
should remain a prisoner in the guard-!louso of the Eleuths, and 
bo subject to tho superintondenco and visitation of the noble 
mngisiv'dtQ King-Jeu, who must carefully prevent him from hav¬ 
ing any correspondence or communication with the Tartars in 
that neighbourhood. 

The noble officer Ohang-foe, who has hitherto superintended 
the European establishments, having been ignorant of what was 
going foi'ward in his department,and having made no investiga- 
tion or inquiries daring thh time that Te-tien-ise was writing 
lettei'S, printing books, and spreading* hia'religion, has proved 
himself insufficient and unworthy of his station; wherefore wo 
direct the Interior Council of State to take cognizance of his 
misconcluct. 

In like manner it is our desii’e that the Council of State lake 
cognizance of the neglect and inattention ascribablo to tho 
military commanders who suffered the soldiers under their 
orders to be corrupted with these foreign doctrines, and then 
report us the result of their deliberations, in order that we may 
refer the adjudication of punishment to the proper court. 
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"he-Council of State shall moreover, in concurrence with the 
Supremo Criminal Court, appoint certain officers, to examine 
all the books of the . Christian doctrine which have been dis¬ 
covered j after which they shall, without exception, bo com¬ 
mitted to the flames, together with the printing-blocks from 
which the impressions were taken, 

'*14 ^Tho governor and other magistrates of Peking and 
‘ the commanders of troops stationed at the capital shall 
strictly attend to th.G subject of those instructions, and si^verally 
address edicts to the soldiers and people in their respective 
jurisdictions, declaring that all persons henceforth frequenting 
the Europeans in order to learn their doctrines will bo punished 
with the ubinoat rigour of the law, without exception or abate¬ 
ment, for having defiance of the present prohibition — 

As for the rest we confirm the sentence of the court. Kliin-’tse, 

The second .Edict is a remarkablo instance of that solicitude 
about the condition of prisons which in Europe-has been one 
of the latest fruits of civilization. In China, where no novelties 
are siifierecl, it must have been part of the ancient poUcy of tho 
empire. It must be owned that this edict breathes a spirit 
which no European government manifested towards prisoners 
before the memorable journeys of .Howard, 

Imperial Edict, 

Umed on the 22nd Day of the intercalary ^th Moon of the lOtk 
Yfar of the Em-peror Ilia-King {August the 16tk, 1805), 

We have received the address of Na-y endching, viceroy, and 
sub-viceroy of the province of Canton, charging certain 
magistrates of districts with neglect and delay in the execution 
of justice, in consequence of which the prisons had become 
inadequate to contain all tho offenders successively committed 
for trial; secondly, with connivance at the rapacity and extor¬ 
tion of their attendants ; and lastly, with the illegal emplovment 
of female curators, by which several offences the lives of many 
of our'subjects had been endangered or sacrificod: wo. ar© ac¬ 
cordingly solicited to degrade and remove the said magistrates. 




magistrates! of districts uro uudoubtodly forbidden by 
existing regulations to employ any subsidiary places of ooufmo- 
mont; and in the Ov'eiifc of the iuoreased number of informations 
against delinquents in the principal di&triets, including the 
capital of the province of Canton, requiring,such an expedieutv 
it was the duty of the magistratoa thereof to have 
represented the exigency to the superior officers of 
government, in order that the adoption of the measure, 
if necessary, should receive the sanction of the laws. 

It has now appeared upon investigation that three subsidiary 
prisons had nevertheless been employed in the district of,Nan- 
lia^, and that the attendants of the tribunal in the said district 
made use of fifty otlaer places of occasional conlinemcrji v. lu 
the district of Pun-yu one subsidlaiy prison was found, called 
Tay^licii^so, and twelve places of oocamml contiuomenL It 
was moreover discovered that the attendants had been crimin¬ 
ally sufiered to divide those places of confinement into cells, 
and to enclose them with a railing, whereby dark dungeons 
were formed, with the view of practising fraud and extortions 
upon tho' nnfortunate persons'who might be confined thoroin, 
among whom many grew sick and died from the severity of tho 
imprisonment. 

Lastly, it has appeared that the fomalo prisoners, previous to 
their being discharged or receiving sentence, were usually com¬ 
mitted to the custody of female curators, by whom it frequeiitly 
happened that the younger women were exposed to prostitu¬ 
tion, the wages whereof became a sou roe of profit to the curators. 

The conduct of the magistrates who permitted these abuses 
is no less odious than extraordinary, and they seem utterly to' 
have neglected the laws of the empire and the happiness of the 
people, with ^Yhom, by reason of tboir inferior jurisdiction, they 
were more intimately connected and bound to than other officers 
of government. 

On those grounds the viceroy and fiiiib-vicoroy have solicited 
their degradation and removal; and accordingly we decree that 
Fany-s/iy, magistrate of tho district of iSfan-hay, and Stac- 
h vyg*v\i^ magistrate of the district of Pun-hn, be divested of 
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tho' r reapect/ive emxjloyments, and expiate thoir guilt by an 
immediato banishment to Eleo in Tartary. 

' And as it is evident from the existence of these abuses that 
the superintending officers of that province 'have been guilty of 
supinoness and neglect of due examination in their respective 
(lepartmontB, w6 direct that the Supreme Criminal Court do take 
cognisance of the censurable conduct of Out-she-^poo^ the 
late viceroy^ alid of Sfin-yurtlng and Uoo-tuAee^^ mxooos- 
sively sub-viceroys of the province of Canton; and like¬ 
wise of the conduct of the >1 nr(chief justicej Leang-tao 
(hia deputyand the Quang-chevu-foo (governor of the city of 
Canton), who by virtue of their respective offices ].>oaso3Sed a. 
jurisdiction and control over the said guilty magistrates* 

We order that Na-yin-tching also proceed to ascertain by in¬ 
vestigation at what period; and uader the government of what 
magistrates, these abuses commenced, and speedily report 
the same for our considei’ation, showing the degree of miscotv- 
dueb with which such magistrates and their superintending 
officers are chargeable. ^ 

With regard to IS a^7jen4ching f\,ml PeMng, who had so lately 
succeeded to the government of the province, we highly ap¬ 
plaud the vigour and ability they have shown in the admiuis- 
tratiou of j)ublic alfaira ; and it is our pleasure that tlie Supremo 
Court take their merits iuto consideration.-—7fA {ie, 
respect this). 

[N‘ote .—See The of the Ti-'Pmg Bevolution in, China (pub¬ 

lished in 186()), and especially vol, I., cliap. xiv., and vol. II., chap. xW* 
The edi(?.t of Beligioua Toleration at pp. 468 and 46P is interesting. 
Contrast with this the account by M. TAbb^* Hue in Chrisilanity in 
China, Tartary, and Thihet (1857), vol. L, chaps, iii. and x., and vol. IT., 
chaps, i.-vii. 

An example of the extreme jealousy of the Cbinoso, even in matters 
of literature and lustory, may be found in chap, i., vol. I. of the Chmose 
Classics, by James Legge, D.D.—En.j 
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AOCOU^VT OF THK ziKHLAlJK-P:.NASIKEE, OR " 
;> . MORALS OP NA3IR, 

A CRLKBUATKD PlilRSFAN SYSTEM OF ETHICS. 

Hiy Lieutenant Edwaed PinssELLf, of the Bombay 
Establialmient. 

liedcl 25th Aug list 180G. 

I HAVE the honour to present to the Society a sketca; of th-o 
<!Onbunts of tliG Alcldauhre'^Nasire^.y or Morals of NasiVy with 
some translabfous from that work, as specimens of the authors 
principles and nvanner of roMSouing. The Akldmihe'^'Nardrcti 
IS not confined to morals: it is in reality a system of ethics, 
economics, and polities, and is considered by the Persians and 
Mahomedaris of India as ono of tliO best troatisAs which thcw 
possess on those most imporfcant snbjecbs. Of this work little, 
I believe, is generally known beyond its name. I am.tliereforo 
induced4a hope that some acquaintance with it may be deemed 
an object aufUciently interesting to warrant rny making to the 
Society so trifling an offering, 

I’he writings of any of the Asiatics arc nob likely to lead to 
any direct improvements in real philosophy. Bub the oxamina- 
tioii of the; 11 is both curious and useful, as it tends to throw 
further light on the history of philosophy, Mdiich is one of tho 
most interesting parts of human knowledge. 

In the following ti'anslations I have not attornpted, by any 
alteration in arrangerneuL or. where it was possible tcp avoid if,, 
by any change of expression, to render them more respoctablo 
as literary performances: it has been my object to 
adhere as closely as posi^ible to the original, being con- ^-18 
'’^viiicod that in everything connected wiblx Oriental litera- 

t This excellent yoHn>^ man, who so united talents for businos.^ with are jpoct*- 
able profioiGnoy in Western as well as Eastern.literature, and who waa tenderlr 
belorod by his friends for the mild integrity and modest dignity of his;clmracrnr, 
riiod of a piilmonary consuxnption at Calcutta a.short time after the 
•tion of tho above essay:, 

•» 
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the, most: perfect, cimdour and most minute exactness 
should be strictly obaer\red. 

Ak]d(mk-&-Nas{reG was written by Mahomed son of 
Hiissun of TooSj who was generally called Niisseeroodoon. - Ho 
was born a.b. 1201, and died in 1284. 

The work was composed during his residence in Cohistan, 
and was dedicated to Naseoroodeen Abdool Eaheem, prince of 
that country, from which circumstance it has been called the 
AkhlcmJi-e-Nasiree. 

Nusseeroodeen ia said to have composed a' treatise on 
Mahomodan law; and he was certainly the author of different 
mathomatioal works. He was highly esteemexl by Hulakoo 
Khau, the grandson of the celebrated Chungiz, and was finally 
established by that prince at Murakah, in Ader baijan, where 
ho prepared the Astronomical Table's which are still extant. ^ 

Introductton. 

Tho subject of this work being one of the branches of Philo- 
sophy, it is necessary to explain the meaning of that term, and 
its divisions^ that the sense in which it is used in this book 
may be imderstoocl. 

In the language of men of learning, Philosophy means the 
knowdedgo of things as they are, and the performance of actions 
as they ought to be performed, to the extent thfd our powers 
will permit; in order that the human mind may reach that per¬ 
fection to which it inclines. 

This being the case, philosophy is divided into two parts— 
Knowledge and Practice. Knowledge is the apprehension of 
things, and the determination of their laws and properties, as 
they really exist, to the extent that human capacity will admit,, 
Prnctice is tho regulation of actions and the management of 
affairs, in. order that what exists in potentiality may come forth 
into act, provided it lead from defectiveness to })orfection, as 
far as the capability of man will adroit : whoever attains to the 
possession of these two things is a complete philosopher and 
perfect man, and his rank is tho highest of the human species. 
According to tho divino wwd : — 
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fco him whom he cliooseth ; aiu 


whom philosopliy is given is given the greatest 


* 10 


the 


pliiloaopliy 

to him 
good/^ 

* Now, sinoe philosophy is the knowledge of things as 
they really are, it is divided into parts according to tho 
division of things. Things aro of two kinds :— 

First, those whoso existence does not depend upon 
voluntary actions of mankind. 

Second, those whose existence depends upon the thoughts 
and volantary actions of mankind. 

The knowledge of things, then, is of two kinds. One is the 
knowledge of the first division, which is called speoulhtive 
knowledge: the other the knowledge of the second division, 
which is called practical knowledge. 

Speculative knowledge is also divided into two parts : first, 
the knowledge of those things whose existence does not depend 
upon a mixture of matter; second, the knowledge of those 
things which could not exist without a mixture of matter. 
This last is also divided into two kinds: one, which can be 
considered absti^actedly from matter; tho second, which can 
only be considered connected with matter, 

According to these principles, speculative knowledge is 
divided into' three parts 

The first is called metaphysics, the second mathematics, and 
the third physics, 

« Each of these comprehends the knowledge of different things, 
some of which may be considered as roots, and some as branches. 

Tho roots of the first are divided into two parts. First, tho 
knowledge of Cxod and those who are near las divine majesty, 
and who through his sublime decrees are tho origins and causes 
of other existences, intelligences, and spirits, and their law\s and 
actions; and this branch of knowledge is called theology. 
Second, the knowledge of those general matters which constitute 
the condition of things as they really aro; such as unity and 
number; necessity and possibility ; creation and eternity, &c.: 
and this.is called the first philosophy. Several inferior species 
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^>mpre]ieaded xH ifc; as tlio knovvledgo of prophecy? priest- 
boo(l,'divi‘j 0 law, a future state, and what will remain in it. 

The roots of inaAlietnatics are four:— 

First, tlie kifowledge of quantity, its laws and relations : and 
this is called geometry. 

* 20 * Second, the knowledge of numbers and their natures : 

nnd this is called aritlmictio. 

d'hird, the various motions of the heavenly bodies in relation 
to each other and to the terrestrial bodies, the proportioned' 
their orbits and distances: and this is called astronomy, 
cial astrology not being included in this branch. 

Fourth, the knowleilge ot the nature and relations oi con-* 
cord r and this is called the science of harmony. As this is ap¬ 
plied to sounds according to the certain relations between them, 
and to the quantity of time daring which they are continued or 
discontinued, this is called the science of music. 

The branches of mathematics are also various, as "optics, 
algebra, mechanics, &c. 

The roots of physics are of eight kinds :— 

First, the knowledge of the principles of changes, such asi 
time and place, motion and rest, finity and infinity : and those 
are called the attributes -of Nature. 

Eieeoud, the knowledge of simple and compound bodies, ami 

tl'o laws of simples, celestial and terrestrial;-.and tliat is called 
the knowledge of the attributes of the world. 

Third, i.he knowledge of the elements, and the changes of 
form which take place in common matter ; and this is called the 
knowledge of production and dlssolntion. 

Fourth, the knowledge of the causes of atmospherical and 
torvpstrial alfections, such as thunder, lightning, thunderbolts, 
rain, ice, oartlupinkos, hail, and such like. 

Fifth, the knowledijo of conqiounds, their qualities and 
com-positiou ; and this is called mineralogy. 

thxth, the knowledge of vegetable bodies, their souls and 
Vaenlties : and this is called the science of botany. 

ih'ventli, the knowloclgc of mo , eable bodies, wliich liave the- 
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motion, tlio 'pn'nciples of tlioir motion, the 
leir souls : and this is called Uio knovvled^c 

of animals, 

Eightli, the knowledge of the rational soul of tnan, and the 
manner of its oporatiou in the body: and this is calldd the 
science of the mind, 

ddio braTVche;^ of joliysics are nimerons; such as medicine, 
judicial'astrology, agriculture, &c, 

'J’ho science of logic, however, which was discovered and 
systeinatizcd by A.rlstoblo, is dpplicd to the knowledge of the 
nature of thitigs? and the manner of obtaining a knowledge of 
things unknown, and is thei’eforo, in truth, the science of in¬ 
struction, and is used as an ini^tiniment for acquiring other 
science's. 

These are the different kinds of speculative philosophy. 

rractical philosophy—which is the knowledge of tho regula¬ 
tion of tho voluntary actions and affairs of men, in such a 
manner as shall occasion an improvement in their temporal and 
spiritual'conceims, and lead to that perfection to which they 
incline—is also divided into two parts^ one of which relates to 
each mind individually, the other to united numbers : and this 
last is divided into two kinds, one of which relates to assemblies 
of persons united togetlior ill one house or dwelling, the other 
to bodies nnitod in- a city, district, country, or kingdom. 
Practical philosopliy, therefore, is of three kinds, the first of 
which is called ethics, the second economics, and the third 
politics. 

It must bo observed that tlie principles of that regulation of 
the actions of men which leads to tho improvement of human 
affairs ,are either natural or instituted. Tlie natural are those 
which, having sinnng from the understandings of the enlight¬ 
ened. tho sagacious, and'the wise, oontixnio unalterable daring 
the succession of ages, the r<5volations of states, and the occur¬ 
rence of various events : and this is the. branch of practical phi¬ 
losophy wliich wiil here be treated of. 

Tliat branch whoso principles have been instituted, if it bo 
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ntled.ou tl\o concurring opinion of a number of persona^ is 
called a s^'stom of rules* 

It itr bo founcted on the opinion of a vonorable character, 
nssistod by tllrino aid, such as a prophet or-saiat^ it is called tho 
divine law : —and this also is.of three kinds. 

The first aj)piie» to every iadividuab sucliii^s worship, and tho 
command monrs relating to it. 

"^The second applies to persons united together in houses by 
the ties of marriage, &c. 

'^22 Tho third applies to persons united in cities and coun¬ 
tries, such as rules of subordination and punishment* 
and this is culled the science of law. 

As the foundations of these are instituted, they are subject to 
alteration from tho revolution of events, the predomiiiai|ce of 
nations, ilio progress of . time, tho extremes of fortune, and the 
changes in systems and states : and though this branch is gene¬ 
rally considered to belong to practical philosophy, ati^ will be 
treated of in its proper place, it is not included in the divisions 
of philosophy, because the consideration of the pliilo§<oph 0 r 
confiuod fo the examination of the laws of reason, and the 
inve.sbigation of those things which are not subject to tran.sition 
and decay, and which remain unimpaired amidst the change v>f 
systems and tho dissolution of kingdoms. 

Tho Aklilciuk-o-Naslree contains three books—the first on 
morals, tho second on economics, and the third on politics. 

Tho first book is divided intO' two parts, the first of which 
treats of-principj.es, and contains seven chapters. 

Chap.,. L On the subject of morals and its principles. 

Chap. 2. On the mind of man, which is called the rational 
soul. 

Chap. 3. On the faculties of the mind, and their distinction 
from other faculties. 

Chap. 4. On tho proposition that man is the noblest animal 
ofthis world. 

Chap. 5. On this, that the mind is incident to perfection 
and depravity. 

Chap. 6. On the question, Tn what does the perfection of the 
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consijst? and on fcho rain of those who have maintained 
falsenotions npon this subject. 

Chap. 7. On good and happiness, which are the ends of 
attaining to perfection. 

Fart II.— On Ends. 

Chap. 1; On tho nature of man, and the immutability of 


morals. 

Chap. 2. On this, that the art of improving morals is tiio 
noblest of all arts. 

♦Chap. 3. On tho cardinal virtues. * 23 

Chap. 4. On the different species which aro classed 
under the cardinal virtues. 

Chap. 5. On the opposite qualities, which are termed vices. 

Chap. 6. On tho difference between the cardinal virtues 
and those qualities which have a resemblance to them. 

Chap. 7, On the superior excellence of justice over the 
other virtues, and of its different kinds. 

Chap. 8, On the manner of acquiring the virtues and the 
degrees of happiness. 

Chap.'O. On the preservation of the health of the mind, 
which depends on the observance of the virtues. 

Chap. 10. On the care of the diseases of the tnind, which 
depends upon subduing the vices. 

Book IL—On Economics, which contains five chapters. 

Chap. 1. On the necessity of domestic society, and tho 
knowledge of its principles. 

Chnp, 2. On the management and regulation of property, 
and articles of subsistence. 

Chap. 3. On the regulation of domestic concerns. 

Chap. 4. On the treatment and education of children, and 
the observance of tho duties of parents. 

Chap. T). On the treatment of servants and slaves. 

Book III.—On Politics, containing eight chapters. 

Chap. ]. On tho necessity of civil society, with an explana¬ 
tion of tho nature and excellence of the science. 

Chap. 2. On benevolence, which is the bond of society, and 
of its divisions. 




ACOOITNT Ol' . 
r{. On the fliir-^reiifc kiu^la of sociqtiioJ?, wJth 


at) cx- 


{lirmabion of difteront things coauecfced wifcb government. 

Cktp. 4. On the goveruiyienfc of a couutvj; and the duties 
ofkii^gs. 

Ch ip. 5. Qii 11.10 conduct nnd duties of subject^. • 

24 Chap, (b ()rrtbe oxcoUonco of probityj, iirui lio\V' to 
oulrivato the friendship of the jr/st. 

Chap. 7. H' ov to cultivate the good-will, of all mon,<' 

Ghap. 8, Oontnining Borne procepts iiserilied to Clato, which 
are imiversally useful; and the coaclusioa of the work. 

AJ'chlaiik^e-^NaHLr.^e, Part II., Book 1, Chap, ik —Oti Ihti 
Gardiital Viriuesf* 

It luis been shown in. treating of tho iniiid that it has thi'ce 
clistiriot faculties, froui whicli tho differeiit volufitaiy actions of 
til on proceed. When one of those hiculties gains the ascend- 
aut, the others are either subdued or destroyed. 

Tlio first of these is tho faculty of reason, whicji is called the 
augelic soul, and is tlio source of reflection, jadgtucat, aud 
desire in respect to the principles of action. 

'Pile second is the faculty of auger, whicli is callod dho irns- 
ciblo soul. It is the source of anger, courage, and tho dosirv of 
supo.rioi'ity, exaltation, and inoroaseil raiik. 

The third is tho faculty of lust, which is called tho bestial 
souJ, and is the source of concupiscence,, the ap>petito fbr food, 
and the desire for the pleasure derived from eating ami drirvk- 
iiig and tho intercourse of the sexes, as has boon explained in 
the first part of this book. 

Now tlio number of virtues of tho niiud may bo derived from 
the imm^)er of its faculties. 


When the acts of tiie rational soul aro regulated by modera* 
'tion, and its desires are directed to the acquireriient of certain 
knowledge, but not of such knoivledgo as appear.s to be certain 
but is not so in reality, the perfection of knowledgo is ob¬ 
tained ; from which pruclonce must necessarily result. 

When the acts of the iivjscible soul are regulated by T.txodoia- 
tion, and it is submissive to the iutellectual soul, and is con ton t- 
<.'d with Avhat the intellectual soul thinks suitable to it, and 
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exceeds its proper bounds^ mildness and composure 
of mind are acquired^ and the virtue of fortitude necessarily 
follows. 

When the acts of the bestial soul are regulated by ♦ * 25 
moderatiorq and it is obedient to the rational soul, and 
is satisfied with what the rational soul allows to it, and does not 
act contrary to it in gratifying its desires, tho virtue of tetn- 
peranee is obtained; from which liberality must necessarily 
rosult/f 

AVhen these three virtuesJ are acquired and united in just 
proportions, this union produces a liulnfc which is the per lection 
of the rest, and wdiich is called tha virtue of jiisticq. 

For those reason.^ all the philosophers of ancient and modern 
times have agreed in establishing four cardinal virtues, viz. 
prudence, forcitude, temperance, and justice. No person is 
worthy of praise, or deserving of reputation and honour, e.xcept 
from the possession of ono of these four virtues, or all of them. 

Wliouever a person derives honour from the nobility of his 
birth, .such honour will bo found to spring from the distinction 
acquired by some of his ancestors from the possession of some ' 
of these virtues ; and . if wealth shouhl lead any person to assurno 
superiority, it will not be granted to him by men of uudor- 
standing. It lias been explained in a former part of this work 
tlmf the soul has two distinct faculties : undorstaruling by itself, 
and motion by instrurneutH. Each of these is divided, into two 
parts: tho first into speculation and pi’actice; the second into 


t This is? an 3xaot- traiiBlatiou of tKo pasiiHafro ac'“ordtng to two csopiOa of tho 
W'ork in tny poasesaioit; but I .im not froe from doubt that an error nriy have 
c5i*opfc into it owing to the <:a^^310s.snt•s3 of tmoscribers. Tho author dodnoe.’i 
of tho (.’ardiual vir!;ue9 from a certain rofi'nlation and perfection of tw'o vf 
the faculties of ,he soul, accordi?tg to tho old dinsion ; making, however, this 
rogvihUksn and porfocliou a primary habit, to which ho gives a specitic term, 
ami from wlrich th 3 cardinal virtues result as necessary consequenoea j but he 
has here puf lil^orality in tho place of the cardimd virtue concerning which he 
is particularly treatint^'. .Libemlity indeed secins to have no conueoi.ion with 
this chapter, which is conllnod M) the four principtU virtues ; and it appettrs 
bold to assert that it must ressdt as n. nooessar} consequence from temperance. 

^ Prudence, .fortitude, ond temperance. 
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iubiou or anger, andath-actioii orlust. There are according^ 
lour faculties ; and when each rules in iIkS proper place 
* 2G according to inodoratiou and propriety, and with*'out 
♦ excess c^r defect, virtue is attained. The virtues, then, 
according to this division aro also four :—One consists in the per¬ 
fection oftlio speculative faculty, and is called prudence; the 
second consists in the perfection of the practical faculty, and is 
hailed justice ; the third in the perfection of the irascible faculty, 
and is Called fortitude; and tlie fourth in the perfection of the 
concupisoible faculty; and is called teniperanco. Nov, since 
the ])erfeotion of the practical focuUy consists in the propriety 
of its acts, tho acrjuireuient of three other virtues, as has been 
before oxplainedf. 

Those virtues J to render the possessor worthy of praise 
must be active; if they should be conhned to himself,and should 
not affect otliers, ho is not deserving of honour. For instance, 
a man of liberality till he shall have given proofs of it by show¬ 
ing it in respect to others does nob in reality deserve that 
apptdlation : tiio same may bo said of fortltudo and prudence. 
Hut when virtue displays itself, and Gonininnicatos its good ef¬ 
fects to others, it beconu s in all respects tho cause of hope and 
fear. Thus liberality gives rise to hope, fortitude to fear ; but 
in this world these two virtues I’elate to the animal soul, which 
is perishable. But the perfection of kno wled go gives rise to 
hope and fear as well in this \vorld as tho next, as it relates to 
the angelic soul, which is immortal: and when hope and fear, 
which load to exaltation and,honour, are obtained, praise is duo. 
W ith respect t<‘tho description of these virtues, prudence is 
said to consist iu the knowledge of tho signs of existences ; and 
since existences arc cither heavenly or human, prudence is of 


t I’btt author seom3 t ’) moan iliat a luan must posses : pi*U(leiict,'Ibrtitude, 
ani tr‘tiipemnco before his actiou3 can popHihly bo proper. ' 

;J; tinvo oniiLtoil a soutenecs, ■which tho author infcrodiiced afc thia 
pjaco to oarplain an apparcrU confusion occush^ned by his using in this work 
tho ciaiao tenn to expros-j pliitoaophy in gonoral, and prudence a3 a Tjartientar 
vii ’.uo. Thin is, I bdievi', gouorally t)io catio iu the philosophical writings of the 
Arabs and Porsians, though they have a distinct word ( TUsijit ) corrt!oj[)onding 
with rhilo 80 ]:)Jjj—both indeed taken fr * •. tho same source. 
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i'ntls, viz. knowledge and practico. Fortitude consista^ 
bjecfciori of tlio irascible soul to the rational, in order that 
it may be Brm iu the midst of danger, and act according to judg¬ 
ment, so that its acts may bo right and its forbearanco 
* praiseworthy. Temperance consists in the subjection '**'27 
of the couciipisciblo to the rational soul, that its acts 
may be aoeordiug to judgment and proper, and that it may 
be free from subjection to the desires of the. naiad and tli^ 
pursuit of pleasure. 

Justice consists in the union of the other habits, and the 
command of the (discriminating power, so that the opposition of 
desires aiad contrariety of powers may not throw the possessor 
of it into the labyrinth of confusion, and that tho influence of 
jnstieo may bo apparent in him. 

Book in., Chapter 4.— Oa the Government of a Country, and 
tho Duties of Kings. 


Having generally explained tho different kinds of societies,, 
aud tho constitution which is suitable to each, it is now proper 
that I should treat more particularly respecting civil society; 
and I shall begin with the qualities of kings. 

There are diflerent kinds of government, each of wliich has. 
an object and a necessary cousccjuence. One is good, and is 
emphatically called Security.'*^ Its object is to make men 
|H)rfect, and it^ consequence tho attainment of liappln.'\ss. 

The second kind is bad, and is emphaticaliy called Oppres¬ 
sion.'^ Its object is to enslave tho people, and its consequence 


IS misery. , , 

A government of the first kind attends to jii.stic o, ehrri.she.s 
its subjects, fills its citie.s with the welfare of its people, and 
completely subdues all improper desires. 

A governmeub of the second kind giv( 3 itself up to injustice, 
enslaves and oppresses its subjects, fills its cities with the misery 
of its people, and gives way to every unjust and base desire. 

Tho happiness of a people consists in security, tranquillity, 
mutual benevolence, justice, temperance, humanity, good faith, 
&c. 
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e misery oF a people consists in insecvirifcy, commotio 
il war, tjTiittny, ambition, violence, treachery, deceit, folly, 
slaraier, &c. 

In both these conditions the people follow their rulers and 
imbibe their (qualities; whence it has been said, The 
* 28 bjualities oF the people are d^^*teriiiined by those of 
thf ir kings ; and they follow tlie manners of the times in 
Vv’^iich they live, rather than those of their forefathers/^ And 
n king once said, I am tiie tiinef/^ 

It necessary that every one who aspires to the government 
of a kingdom Bhould possess seven qualities:—I. Paternal 
kindn^BS, which conciliates all hearts and removes all aflUctiou 
and apprehension, 2. ^'bignanimity, which results from the pei'- ' 
friction of the mental faculties; the moderation of anger, and 
tho subjection of lust. b\ Firmness and consistency iu counsel 
which result; from close examination,, full discussion, mature 
considi‘ration, experience of wbat, is fbiuid to.give general 
satisfaction, and a knowledge of the conrso of past events. 4. 
Ivosolutron in the execution of designs : this quality results from 
the iiidon of a g<«od design with cornplote firmness and perse¬ 
verance; and without it the attainment of any virtue or the 
correction of any vice is not practicable : it is the first thing 
necessary to the attainment of happiness, and kings I'equire .it 
more than any other persons. 

it is related that the caliph Mamoon wfte scizod with an 
unnatural appetite for outing.eartli: this very soon produced a- 
bad offeeb on his constituriou, and he consultod his physicians 
respecting the remedies to be taken for his extraordinary disease. 

\ arious medicines wen' tnod, but they all failed to produce the 
doairod effect. One day when ho and his physicians woro .con- 
sidting upon the case and referring to the different |nedical 
bocks, one of the caliph’s acquaintances happened to come im 
As soon us he discovered what w’as going forward he said, 

O ioador of the faithful, where is that rosobitiort‘wliicli bo'- 

t Tills tmnalkitioQ Ctons not express the force of ti«e original. The 

Tueaning is ovicb^nt. bifforent times hare (.lifTeront manners, bnt this king - 
torniiacd at his plcM.snrf) the manners of Iuf ])e<>filo. * 
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Tcng.s to kings Maaioon immediately said to Ins physicians, 
“You need not take any moro trouble, 1 shall get the better 

of my disease. ^ 

The fifth quality is patience under adversity, and persever¬ 
ance in what is tedious and fatiguing, which is the key to ad 
that patience con desire, as has been said. 

^ It is npt suitable for a man^ of patience to think * 20 
that ho can rise to prosperity merely by his owu means.f 

'^It is not proper for a man of patience wdio knocks at a 
door to think that he can get in of hirasedf/’J 

The sixth quality is clemency; and the seventh a disposition 
to encourage,and forward what is right. 

To a person who possesses this quality the jirst-mentioned 
is not absolutely necessary; and the sixth and seventh qualities 
will be acquired by moans of the other, viz. magnanimity, firm¬ 
ness, and consistency in counsel, resolution in action, and 
patience. 

It should bo known that under the Divine Providence vic¬ 
tory belongs but to two descriptions of persons, those who 
have a demand for property, and those who have a demand 
for blood ;§ and tlioso who fight on any other account will in 
. general bo defeated. Of these two descriptions of persons, 
those who demand property w^hich justly belongs to them are 
praiseworthy, the others are contemptible. 

A government, in propriety, belongs to him who is able to 
remove its diseases and to jjreservoits health and perbianency, 
f 30 that the king shall be in fact the physician of the state. 
The diseases of a state arise from two causes—a tyrannical king, 
and civil war. A tyrannical king is intrinsically base, and is 
only liked by those who ure vicious and corrupt; internal war¬ 
fare necessarily carries with it misery, and is agreeable to those 
only who are fond of sedition and tumult. 

Although a tyrant has the appearance and form of a king, yet 
he is, in trutli, the opposite vo him. Kulers should consider it 

i, e. Ho muafc bo patient tiU God vunchsafe to afiaist Mm. 

;J; i, e. Ho muafc be patient till somebody in tbo house open tho door. 

§ /. e. Who claim reyengo tor the mur-ier of some of their relations. 
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thr^t tl».o foundation of all govoriituentB rests on 
nt of a number of persons who uiiit© together for the 
<Tenoral good^ nud who ato in respect to the state what the» 
me ruber 6 are in respect to the human body. If tluit agreement 
bo perfoet and have a good tendency, the government is just, 
otherwise it is iniquitous and unjust. 

>^30 ^ Th(5 reason that general agreomont is tlie foundation of 

' . all goveramont is this: Every man has a certain limited 

power; and when a number of men come together, their power 
is necessarily nmeh greator than the power of a single inati; w^hen 
they are closely united, they are in feet like a single man, but 
no man can be found whoso power is equal to theii^s, A single 
man, therefore, is i^ot capable of opposing an united number. 

A number of men among whom unanimity does not prevail, 
and whoso objects are all various, cannot be successful, because 
they are IJko separate individuals, who must necessi^rily bo 
subdued by any one wlioso power is greator than that of each 
of them. 

When a body of men are successful, if their institutions bo 
wisely arranged, and if they he guided by justice, their domi¬ 
nion will long eiulure; but otherwise it will soon fall to pieces: 
for the opposition of pretensions and desires, with the nbsenco of 
all that results from oOucord and unanimity, must lead to ruin. 
In general tlio prosperity of those states has increased whoso 
chiefs have firmly adliered to their determinations, and havo 
jihown a Btrict observance of tho conditions of thoir union. 

The cause of tlio stationary condition as well as of the decline 
of a state is the thirst of the people for riches and grandeur. 
Those who have power,very earnestly desire these two things ; 
and aa they assiduously’puj'suo their desire all those of weak 
Tuiderstandings follow their exnmple. This inclination ^boou 
seizes others like a contagion, and entirely changes thoir ori¬ 
ginal disposition: at last the people think of nothing but ease 
and pleasure; they lay aside their arras, forgot the knowledge 
they had acquired in war, and feel disposed to nothing but idle¬ 
ness and luxury. In such a condition of a people if tfrey should 
be attacked by a powerful enemy they must bo easily subdued ; 
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f they should not be attacked by a f(>roigu enemy^ their 
wealth and grandeur will fill ihem with vanity and arrogance, 
disputes aiul contentions will arise among theiu, and those will 
ond in civil war? so that they who at the corn mono onion t of 
their domiiiion could Iriiiniph over all who opposed them, in its 
declino full a prey to any who choose to attack thorn, * 

The preservation of a state depends upon two things; 
un tlie satis’^'factioi.i and unanimity of its chiefs, and on dl 
a lirxu opposition to all its enemies. 

It is related that Alexander, after he had triumiilied over 


Darius, found that the Persian forces were still numerous and 
brave, and well arraod and equipped. It occurred to him that 
a very short time after ho should leave Persia Lnauy persons 
would start up to rovonge the death of Darius, and that the fiame.s 
of war might even extend to Greece. Nolwithstanding this 
conviction of tho evils to bo expected from the Persian ciiiefs, 
he considered that to destroy them would bo contrary to every 
piinciplo of religion and justice. In this difiiculty ho applied 
to tho philosopher Aristotle for his advice, 'ilio philosopher 
rccomnierided him to distract their connsols and separate tludr 
interests, so that they might be so much occupied with tlipir 
own quarrels as not to think of disturbing tho roposo of Alex¬ 
ander. Alexander accordingly established a number of inde¬ 
pendent Bovereigms in the country; and from that time to tho 
time of Ardashier Babeck Persia did not enjoy a momont’s 
peace, in which tho revenge of Darius could be thought of. 

It is tho duty of a king to attend to the condition of his 
people, and to upliold and reverence tho laws, so that his govern¬ 
ment may rest upon the firm foundation of justice. 

The first necessary condition of justice is, that each order of 
the state should preserve its proper place: for as a good tcin- 


porament of body results from a just union of the four elements, 
BO a proper condition ot a society' results from a just pr(»por- 
tion and regulation of the four orders of tho state. I’irst, men 
of letters, soientritic and accomplished men; doctors ot law and 
divinity, authors, acAJonntants, arithmeticians, astronomers, 
physicians, and poets, who arethe fundamental supporters of all 
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porul aTid spiritual couceriis: and those inay be conside red 
water in tho liurimn iraiue.—Second, tnou of the sword— 
soldiers, those who fight for the faith, volunteors, and warriors, 
those r/ho JivO ia the frontier passes of tho mountains, men of 
intrepidity and fortitnde: they maintain tho country and protect 
tho goverumont. By the^io the order of the world is preserved, 
and they may bo considered in tho place of fire in tho 
* dd * human frame.—Third, men of business; us merebantr 
wlio cany commodities from one country to another, 
artizans and manufacturers who are esseiituilly necessary to the 
subsistonco of the people : tliose may bo considered in the place 
of air in the human frame,—h^onvth, cultivators of the laud, as 
plough men, sowers, labourers, &c., who raise the food upon 
which tlio whole society subsists, and without whose assistance 
the rest of the commuuily Inu^'b starve: these may bo consi¬ 
dered in tlie place of earth in the human frame. 

Now as tho predoininanco ofoneof tiie elements in the human 
frame destroys its just temporauiont and kwhi to <lissolufcion, so 
the prcdorninauco of one order of the state over tho other three 
destroys the just pr^'pertiou aud harnmny of tho whole, and ne¬ 
cessarily leads to ruin. 

One of tho philosophers has justly said, The excellence of 
the peasantry consists in giving tho meams of carrying on all 
affairs- The oxcellenco of merchants consists in increasing pro¬ 
perty. Tho oKCollonce of kings consists in forwarding wise 
counsels and good government. Tho excelleuoo of the learned 
consists in forwarding truth and justice:—so that tho wdiole 
togofchor fc(Ui(i to fill the citic.' with virtue and happiness.*' 

Tlio socoml condition is that attention should be paid to the 
condition and conduct of the citizens, aud that caph citizen 
should hold the phico for which ho is by his circumstances aud 
qualifications fitted. 

Mou may bo divided into five classes :— 

Pn-st, those whoso dispositions are iiatuvally good, and who 
are actively virtuous. Thev are the most perfect of men, and 
are like jewels, pure us the sun. All those in the confidence of 
kings slio\ild belong to this class: they should be held in high 
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never neglected nor unemployed; and they 
should bo considered to be the superiors of ull the rest of 
the people. 

The second class consists of those whose dispositions are 
naturally good, bat who have no active virtue. They should bo 
treated with some respect, but a man should avoid any comicc- 
tion or dealing with them. 

Third, those whoso dispositions aro neither jmrticularly good 
nor had, ^fhey should bo allowed to enjoy security and 
quiet, and they should bo ^ stimulated to virtuous ac- * 
tions, so that they may attain the degree of perfection, 
of which they may he capable. 

Fourth, those whose dLspositions are bad, but are not activedy 
vicious. They should be considered to be defepicable, but 
should be advised, exhorted, threatened, and encouraged to 
virtuous conduct. If their dispositions be in consequence 
changed, it i.s well; otlicrwise they should bo treated with con¬ 
tempt and disdain. 

Fifth,,, thoc^e whose dispositions and actions are both bad. 
They are tho worst of men, and tho mo.st base of ull thing i 
existing; their disposition is ossontinlly the very opposite to 
that of the first class. In this class also there aro degrees;— 

1st, those of whose amendment hopes may bo entorluined. An 
attempt should be made to effect that amendment by all kinds 
of exhortation and all miauis of correction ; if it sliouid fail of 
effect, force must bo used to prevent tho operation of their vi¬ 
cious dispositions. 

:^nd, those of whose amendment no hopes can bo enterfai/'cd. 
If their vice should not be very active, moderate measures 
should bo observed tov^rards them ; but if their vice should bo 
active, and consequently affect others, their puiiishmont must 
be considered to bo ju.st. 

In tho punishraont of crimes there are different degrees: — 

ist, that degree of personal restraint which prevents the 
goiiry person from having any commorce with his fellow* 
citizens. 
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‘ing liim incupablo of holding any poaBcssions in 
tAx,rdonnnions of the, 

Srd, bnui«boient. 

If the crime bIio aid b(; of groat maguitude;—^Buch maiiuing 

or murdering a hiinmn being,—the learned are divided in tboir 
opinions rcBpeetiiig the panishriieut which «hbuld be inilicted. 
lu.gerujral, however, it is agreed that the member which ^va.s 
iKAovl as the instrument of oonunitting the crime,—as the hand 
or fxdy--alu 7 uld 1)0 cut off, or that the tongue should be taken 
(lilt, or one of the organs of sense destroyed; but that capital 
punishmeut sliould hot be inflicted, beouime they consider the 
destruction of any created being (in which the just and 
* h t almighty ^ *’od has imprinted * many signs of his power 
i'j.i-il sk ill/, iu •speh a manner as to preoludo t>u3 possibility 
of its aiuondiimut add correction, to bo contrary to reason. 

'j’hose latter punish]should only bo inflicted for tho 
actual commission of a crimo. For crinvinal intention nothing 
Ijeyond tho first-mentioned punishments should bo inflicted. The 
general rule iipoa this subject is that tho first object of atten- 
tioQ is tho good of the whole, tho second that of the individual. 
In like inarinov, the first care of a physician, in applying a 
reruotly to ono part of tho body, is to nrtoud to the health of the 
whole; and if ho finds that the ovistence of the diseased part 
do 3 troy.s the health of tlio wholo he doys not hositato to take it 
away; but if ho should not apprehend t.hu4> consequonco ho 
exerts all his ability to euro the part that is diseased. 

Lot the attention of kings be iu tho same manner directed to 
tho oorrtxtion of all thoso who require it. 

Tho third condition :— 

After attention shall have beon shown to the dao proportion 
' of tho dillbt^iit orders, arul to tho degrees comprehendcHl w ithin 
them, lot care 1)0 taken that each person has his proper share of 
the geucrul proporiiy, vt^gard being paid to his qualifications and 
deserts. Tho general property slioukl be aaorocl, that every 
man may receive las proper share, an excess or deficiency of 
which would be injustice : a deficiency is injustice to tho indi- 
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is; an excess is an iryur.tico to ihe wliolo’ 
coinrnimity; a clelicioacy may also be an injustice to tlio 
wliolo. 

After the division of the f^eiioral pro])Orty shall have been 
settled, the next point is to secure it to thoso who liaverccM ived 
it, by takin^^ earo that it does not pass out of tlioiv hands in a 
manner which may occasion loss to them or to tho state. h/ n 
such a case occurs, compensation sliould bo inndo to tho sufferer 
by taking it tVora those who caused the injury. 

Property passes from tho hands of its proprietor either with 
his consent or without it. In the first case it is by sale, loan, 
or gift; in tlio second by forcible robbery, or by secret stealth. 
Knch lias its proper conditions, and it is necessary that 
a compensation should in all cases bo made, either *iu ^ 3'> 
articles of the saitie or some other desenption, iu order 
that property may bo secure. It is also necessary that tho 
componsation be so regulated that advantagfJ should lx* dm ived 
by the state from tho transaction, or at any rate that it should 
not suflbr loss thereby; for no man can bo permitted to take 
compensation in a manner detrimental to f ho interest of the 
state. 

Grimes must bo prevented by punishment, and punishment 
shoulii be proportioned to the crime : for il the quantity of pnn 
isliniont be greater than the extent of the crime, that punifdi- 
raent is nujust towai'ds tho criminal. If tho quantity of punish^ 
ment be too small, an injustice is done to tho state. Too grCiU- 
a quantity of punishment may also bo an injustice to the state. 
Philosophers are divided in their opinions whether a crime 
against an individual be a crime against the state or not. 1 lioso 
who maintain tho afhrmativo hold tliat the forgiveness ol tho 
individual who suffers tho injury is not sufficient to doawoy the 
necessity of punishing the oifender ; tho others are to the con¬ 
trary opinion. 

The rules of justice having bo^ n settled, fhe next object td 
a king should be beneficence towards his people. After justice 
there is no vhtue of more consequence in the government of a 
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untry iknn this, Tho fundatDentii) principle of beneficence i» 
to confer all possible fieiiefifcs beyond what may be strictly due, 
.attention being* paid to the dilibront merits of individuals, 

. Strict care .should also be taken to preserve tho majo: 4 ty of the 
govornmeut; for on this depend the dignity mid splendonr of 
the .state. When tho inajeaty of government is established, 
and it is regarded with reverential awo, let bcneficonco be exer- 
ci.sed; fin* otherwise beaeficonco only excites in tho people 
extreme avai’ico, disobedience, and violoneo; and when tho 
people Iwomo extremely avaricious, if the whole country were 
given to one man lio would not bo.HntisHod. 

riiu people must 1)0 obliged'to observe the rules of justice 
and virtue : for as the porfeotiou of the body deperids upon tlio 
pertection of the dis|)OsitiDn, tho perfection of the disposition 
on tho perfection of tlic mind, and the perfection of tho 
* do Tuiiid on tho perfection of its intellectual powers, * so 
tlie iltwroction '.»f a state depends upon a proper country, 
tho perfection of a country on govominent, and tho pcHectiou 
of irovornment on wisdom ; and when wisdom exists in a govei ti- 
meiit, it will also bo just, and anxiously desirous of tho highest 
attainable perfection. Hut where there is no wisdom there will 
bo no justice; and when this is the case tho prosperity of tho 
cbunlry will disappear, tumults and sedition will succeed, all 
traces of humanity wdll bo obliterated, and all tlio malign 
passions AviU take the place of tho benevolent affections. 

It is necessary that free access should bo open to thoso who 
coino to sock justice. Accnsafcioiis without proof should not be 
attended to; tho sources of hope and fear to the people should 
not bo shut; constant vigilance should be u.sed to expeV ex¬ 
citers of commotions} and to preserve the security of tho public 
roads by means of the troops. 

Men of sense and virtue should bo conciliated and encouraged. 

A king siiould not pursue those things which yield satisfact ion 
to himself alone. 

Lot not a king desire a degreo of saperiority and grandeur 
which is not suitable to him. Let bis mind be constantly oc¬ 
cupied in reflecting and deliberating upon the concerns of his 
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fur in tlie preservation of a ytato gooil connse 
"oi^ioro efficacy tlmii arniios. 

An injudicious comuiencoment of an affair gonomlljr leads to 
a ruinous conclusion. 

If a king does not attend to these things, but gives lumseU* 
np to ease and fJileasuro, neglect of public business and ' ujury 
to the state will bo the resttit; evory man will follow his incli¬ 
nation, till at last happiness shall be turned to mi uny, niutuid 
iiatred and internal conviilsiona will take place, and the order 
of thiugs approved by the divine authority will bo ova>rturncd. 
The people must once luoiro, call truth and justice to their aid^ 
and arrange their affairs again from tiie beginning. 

When a king obtains great power, let liitu not think that liis 
enjoyments are liourly to increase: this is the worst thought 
that can possibly enter the head of a king. But let him, 
on the contrary, abridge not only his hours of plea- *37 
sure, but even the hours spent in eating, drinking, and 


sleeping, and coiivorso with his family, and occupy the time 


saved in deliberation and public business. 

Let him keep his designs secret, that lie may be able U- e:xe- 
ciiio them with greater effect; and if the enemy should discover 


the secret, defensive measures will not then avail against their 
designs. In order that secrets should be properly kept, they 
should be communicnied only to men of sense and discrotioo, 
who will not bo the means of causing the design to fail. But 
secrets should never bo communicated to persons of weak 


understandings, as women and young people. 

When a design is about to bo determined on, something con¬ 
trary to it should also be proposed and talked of, that the real 

one may bo with more difficulty discovero'd. 

It is necessary that intelligencers EhouldLo constantly em¬ 
ployed to give information of secret affairs, and particularly o: 
the? state and designs of the enemy : for correct intcUigeuce of 
the designa'of an euetny is the best of all instruments for de¬ 
feating them. 

k knowlodgc of the designs of an enemy is obtained 
ascertaining and carefully considering the number of their 
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forces/ the extent of their eqniptnent, the assembling* of their 
troopa, anJ the disposition of thorn at <liflereut stations ; their 
oJian^ing previous arrangements, such ns calling together troops 
which had boon dispersed, or dispersing those that had been 
collected; their increased exertion in collecting information 
respecting the proceedings of their enemy ; their inereasod 
vigilance; and from suck information as can bo obtained by 
fneana of a secret understanding with the friends and female 
favourites of the enemy’s rulers, and picked up from the careless 
talk of young persons, servants, and others of little judgment 
and discretion. It is also particularly necessary that the in¬ 
telligencers should have a great deal of conversation with every¬ 
body, tljat they rnay form an acquaiutanco with a great number 
of persons, from whom, after a good deal of intercourse, all 
their secrets can bo drawn forth. But an intelligencer should 
nob depend upon information till ho hears it from diflbrent 
quarters, and has good autliority for it. 

* (Ireat advantage results from having correct iuforina- 
* 38 tion respecting all theso things in determining upon ai). 

imasurcs. 

Tho greatest exertions should bo made to conciliate, and to 
priMorvo tho relatuous of harmony and good understanding*; 
and every possible endeavour should on every occasion bo used 
to obviate tho necessity of war. If war should take place, a 
state can only bo in one of two predicaments^ It must either 
make tho attack, or resist it. If tlie former ho tho case, its 
ol)jects shoiild only bo tho recovery of what legally belongs to 
it, and wdiat is strictly right; conquest and aggrandizemorit are 
not legitimuto objects in making wan 

^Y^hen w^ir is actually commenced, vigour and vigilance 
should bo exercised : no battle should bo fought without a 
pretty good assurance of success ; and it should not on any 
acc ount be attempted if the whole army be not staunch to the 
cause: for to go between two (memies is the greatest of all 
mistakes, A king should not, c^xcept on occasions of tho great¬ 
est urgency and importance, go into battle himself; for .sliould 
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fthould bo vicloriouy, thio cli^niity of tlio govei’uoieDt must iu 
some degree bo impaired by tlie king^s going into action 
lirriBolf, when tbfit stop can possibly bo uvoidod* 

Let a king choose for . the oorumancl of Jus army a person 
possessing the following qualities :—• 

Isfc^ courage, for which ho should have iiii eatabhshfid Tt^pu'tu- 
tion, . ' ■ 

2iid, a CfUTect judgment, and a talent for stratagem and 
(ipessc. ' ^ ‘ 

3r .l, a long experienco in military affairs. When your ondfli 
in respect to an enemy can bo accomplished by means of counsel, 
arms should never be used: as Ardiahir Basik said, Never 
usoa stick when a wliip is siiHlcient; and never use ti sword 
when a mace will answer the purpose.’^ War, in alfairs of state, 
is like the cautery in medicine—the last rosourfee. In getting 
tlu^ better of an enemy all sorts of stratagems oHdu-.acldnation*; 
and deceit may be resorted to; but broach of faith is in no case 
nilowabler 

In war nothing is so important as constant vigilance and 
alertness, and the omployment of intolligcucers and rccou- 
noitring parties. 

^ i\ tterition should always be paid to tJie advantage ^ 39 
to bo gained by war. Unless the advnutago should 
fully compeusato the loss of men and military stores, it should 
not bo undertaken. 

Great x'aro should bo used in choc^^nig a field of battio.' 

The strongest ground stould l>o oc(*ipicd; and ditches or 
breastworks should never be made, cx.(cpt in cases of extreme ' 
necessity : for tho enemy will ccrt'U>'iy derive an advantago 
from that conduct. ^ 

Every person wlio distingui^ii'^'^ himself by his braverv' 
should receive tho highest honour and rewards. 

Coolness and doliberafcion are '^oce3sary in liattle; and rash¬ 
ness and precipitancy must bo P'^oided, 
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defeated, the disgrace ia irreparablo; and oven 



One of the greatest mistakes in war is despising tlie fovoo ot‘ 
your enemy, and acting upon that notion. It is said in the di¬ 
vine book, small immbor often triumph over a largo number.'' 
After obtaining a victory let not strict vigilance bo rekixed. 
When it is possible to take the enemy aiivo, let them not bo 
cut to pieces, for much advantage results from taking prison- 
rTs; svicli us making slaves of them, detaining them as hos¬ 
tages, getting money by their ransoms, having the means pf 
doing a good and gracious act by releasing them ) but in put¬ 
ting the onetny to d(?aUi there is no advantage. 

After a victory is obtained, the enemy who may have falkm 
into youi' hands should (m no account Svhatevor bo put to dear/li 
or treated with cruelty: for a conquered enemy is in tho condU 
tiou v>f your own slave or subject. 

It is related in tho Histones of tho Philosophers ttat Arisr 
totle having rocoived infonmtiGu that Alexander, after having 
taken a city, put tho inhabitants to tho sword, wrote a letter of 
nqiroof, in which ho said, ‘^Tliough you were,excusable in kill¬ 
ing tho onomy w hilst tney opposed you, what justification can 
you have for putting thorn to death when they wore subdued, 
and had become yonr own dependants?" 

Clomeuoy is a virtue, which shines wdth peculiar lustre in 
kings. Tho exercise of it in those who have great power de¬ 
serves tho h ghost praise. A certain author, in treating 
^^40 of clemency, justly said, “ I hold it to be * my duty 
to forgive all thoso who offend mo, although their of- 
hmeos mvvy have boon great. There is no man who doos^ not 
belong jto one of three classes—rny superiors, my inferiors, and 
my equals. I know 4vo respect duo to ray superior, and I 
show it to him aocordi gly. If my inferior use disrespectful 
language to me, I atteuclto my dignity, and take no notice of 
it, however much I may h\ slighted by tho scorners for not do¬ 
ing so. If my equal offenc I in return do him a kindness ; 
for ho who returns good for ^vil is the superior." 

In war, if your force is eqtal to that of tho enemy, no time 
should be lost in making tho utjick : for in general those who 
are attacked in their own domkions are defeated. 
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you should not he al)?e to oppose the enemy, ail possible 
M^riious ahouUl bo xnade to ’etrOngthen. your fortlficatious i 
atid in negotiating a peace, money should not bo spared, and all 
possible address and circumvention should be employed. 

These are the principles of goveimmeut;* 


♦ 'I’hese priticipl«8 hiive littlo novoUv to Kuropcan irnhyre. But it la import. 
ant to obaevvo tlio ooinciJoiioo of tbo »xoral a«d political inaatixufl ot 
couiatrioa and ages, afl well as to roiTiartt their diflerenccs. Tbo cordniet bo* 
twooTi the libnraUly and purity of theso excelleiit prineiplefi «a<i tJjo ordiimry 
ppjKjtico of Mabotnodun nationa U Tory* atidking to Ukv e who nu^ fiuniliw with 
tbo tdstory of the East. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE CAVES IN SAT^SETTE, 

ILUJSTRATKD Wmi, DRAWINOS OP TUB PUTNClPATa PIO0UKS AND OAVK!9. 

By Ili’.NUY Sau’^ Fisq. (now CoDsul-Oeneral in Egypt). 

' limJ PGf/i iXugtisl I 80 G. 

Saez, VM Febrwmj 180r>. 

Sir, 

( REQUK9T that you will <lo mc^tlio honour of laying IxToro thf? 
Sooif'ty the accompanyiug nccomit of the cavos on'^tl»e island 
of Salsotto. I am extreinoly sorry that my journoy into 
Abyssitua and other avocations have prevented the }>u^sib,ility 
of my completing it in the manner 1 could have wished: I 
could only have beeli induced to send it in Its present state 
from the delay wliich would iioccsaarily eusiie before I could 
forward it by any convoyauce from EnglaiuT 

I atu indebted to Major Atkii^^ oftho Bombay es*tabHsl\* 
niont, for tlio gooiai^trical plan of tlio hill^ and for tlie ground- 
plan and sections of the groat cavo tib Kenory; tlie other 
drawings are from niy own sketches on tho spot, which I hope 
tho Society will do me tho honour of accepting. 

1 beg leave to repeat that 1 shall hare groat ploasiuv in exo* 
eating in London any orders from tho Society. 

1 am, Siiv your obedient humble servant, 

( Signed ) II BNUY Salt. 

f 

An Account of the Oaves on tM Isiand of Salsetfe, 
floOHEYBRER CaVES. 

About eight nules to tho northward of Mahiiu f vhlag«? 

of Ambollee, from whence the Joghoyseor Cav(38 lie near- 
• 42 ly two miles distant iu a * north-easterly direction* 
Over the sloping path that leads to tho western entrance 

t A small town &t th©K.W^ of the it^land of Btimbu.v, whonce there is » 
loiTj* to the island of B.Usotto. 
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' A(?/V01INT OF THK CAVEB IN eAIi KTTE. 

natafal arch formotl by Iho braucheB of a baoyau-treo 
which Htrotcliiiiij across tho'path have taken root, on the oppo« 
site siv^<, Riving a vory piciuresquehpptaninoe to tlie entninoe: 
a descent of eight stops then conducts to a small ant'Croonj«< 
wnh: A ill the ground-plati), which is divided into three com- 
prvrtinents by two pillars and two pilasters on each side;—tho 
hgnres Cfu'vod around the walla of this chanibor have noai ly 
tJisappoarcd from decay, but tho fr/imo and ooraico of the door 
through wliich yon pass from it to the great cavo have still tho. 
appr'araiicc of having been onco hniyhc<i with a variety' of sculp¬ 
ture neatly executed; and over the door aro grou|'ifi ol small 
tigur‘s, amongst which may bo observed tw^o tolerably perfect, 
in thi; attitudes iu whi.di Ramali aud Seta aro often represontod. 
'fhe ^reat cavo into which you now euUn* is about one hamirod 
ami tw{»nty sqn/ire ; at about eight/oon fool inwards are 
twoutv Pinal'S of the siinte ordrr as those at hlophanta, foruj ug 
an inner .sc|uarc) within wliicli agaiii is a cliairbor al>oiib twenty- 
(our ft'et square, with doors answering to each other on tho four 
sides* Ihiis is ovidcmtly a tornpio d(?<iicatcd to Maliadeo, us on 
a podestal in tho ccnti’e is tho litigaui, covered witli iioly red 
paint, and over it a small bell on a w^oodon frame decorated 
with flowers, to wdiioh our (It utoo attendant.^ paid the custo n- 
ary homage, Tho walls of this temple wore oxterniiHy adorned 
with aeulpfcurcd iigaros, the only vostiges of winch remainiug 
aro C)U tho oastern nidf', representing dwarfs, ndiich from their 
situation seem to have supported larger flgim's, as at Eiephnnta. 
Though it is now usual go iu on the westtTU aide, yet it ap¬ 
pears to me that the eastern was fonm riy tho prineixial cutr uice, 
as greater uttontion * veins to have boon paid to tho decorations 
of tliis side tlmii of the other; and tho various reprcBentations 
of rhe^ deity are such as wci*o likely to impress his voturies witli 
more suitable awc^—a circumstance seldom iiimtUn(led to by the 
Pifahinius. The eastern side is more open to tlu? air, to wl .oh 
runy in .'^omo nn.nsnrr he attributed tbo better proBervarioo of 
ri\e figures, which 1 shall proceed to descrile. Over ih(^ tirsf, 
duorway (m%.rked in the ground-plan C) is h ilgore with 
five hcods and tweb e or more hands, supporiiny a throne on 



4‘j * vvhicli is soafol a male with four han‘k: oa his left i« 


a fomule looking up to him, *and on his riglit a figure 
knoeliug: the attendants are nmnoious, and some of fantastic 
formsamongst the gods the ftguro of Qanesa is oliiefly con¬ 
spicuous. I imagine this to ropresenii Rainah and Seta supported 
hy Kawiui (for this design vide No. 1, drawing No. 4). Tho w^holo 
of tliis curious design is coinpri.sod under an arch vomited fortii 
hy a monster with the mouth of an hippopotamus, the trunk 
<>Fan elephant, and the )x>dy ending in a dragori^s tail. In the 
hrst vestibule (marked dm the ground-plan which is divided 
hy two rows of pillars, is a largo figaro of Ganesa covered with 
rodp)aint; the other compartments wore originally filled with 
gigantic figures, but thoy aro now crumbled to dust. Botwcon 
tlio first and secoml vestibule is a small apace open to the sky 
(marloul e in the grouml-plan); and above the door of thesocoiid 
in a small cave, which was never complotod. This seconrl vesti- 
liule (marked/in the groiiud-plan) is about thirty foot square, 
and intcrsocted by four pillars and two pilasters on each side : 
at its westc'rii end aro throe ^loorways c[>oi)ing into the Ini-ge 
cave ; over the cciitro one i.^ a stately figure seated on a cushion, 
in the attitude in which IVnidha is often ropresontod; ho holds 
a string of boads in his right hand and a lotus in his loft, and 
sccins li.stening wdth devout attention to an aged iniun^o kneol- 
ing heside him (vide No. 2, drawing No. 5). On each side .of 
the contro doorway aro other groups; ouo of those is a hero 
Uuiniiig on a dwarf, who gmsps in his lianda two enormous 
uiakes that nve closely entwined round his body (vide No. S, 
drawing No. 5). (.Ivor this is the do.sign (No. 4, drawing No, 5), 
\vhi< li may bo intended for Parbubteo with iho bull Nundoe :— 
iu is curious to observe how complete a caniiceus is formed by 
iho .snuko twisting round ascoptni in the right hand of the hort> 
. f .tlus piece. From houce crossing to the south side? of the 
great r.ivc, wo find a verandah extending the whole lengtKof the 
rave i vidi^ fj 7 in tho groiin l-plan); the rock fo -ming the roof 
is supported by ten inassive pilhii*s of the same orc’hjr as thoso 
iu the inside (for which r/dc No. 2, drawing l^o. 4), which 
order io, ob far as 1 had an ojiportuuity of seeing, i:*variably 
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in all tiat-roofod excavations. TliOre are tlnoe 
aiid two windows •i’from the great c^ive into the 
vurandah; the latter are exactly tho Veuetinu, or what 
are now termed Wyatt windows. I'he cornices of both doors and 
windows are elegantly curved, and there are panels hollowed ont 
iibovo them filled with groups of small figures, in one of which 
iBtands promiuently forth a foniile figure carrying the lotus. At 
the west end of the verandah is a small ctdl, the bottom ol whieli 
was iilied with water; beside this is a Binall temple (marked h 
in the ground ‘plan), in the centre of which is the lingam, and 
in front of it a small statue of Derma Dova. At the cast end 
nro other colls, and a passiige leading up into the jungle, 
■fhese caves are all about iifi.eon loot high? and the roof fiat 
tlvroiJghoDr. It appears to mo that the very rapid decay which 
has taken place here, in comparison with the other caves on the: 
island, is occasioned by tlieir being excavated beneath the level 
of the Hnrrou.Tidir<g country, and not in the sido ot a liill as 
elsewhvu'o. The tigers with which the island abounds resort to 
these desolate eaverna in search of water; for we could plainly 
distinguish their footsteps crossing the avenues in dilferout 
directions, and I was informed by some of the villagers that 
they take upthoir abode here altogether daring tho dry season. 


iUo-vrANUE Caves. 


About six miles north of the Joghoyseor Caves are those pf 
Magatanie. These have at first sight more the appearance ot 
being excavated foi* the sake of the meitorials thati for forming 
temples devoted to any deity; though on nearei* inspection the 
regul arity with which they are cut, and the mouldering, figure> 
still ornamenting tho walls, make it evident tnat such w'as their 
destination. A slight descent leads to the front ot the principal 
cave, before which is a tank cut in tlie I'ock, even at present 
filled wdh water. This cave is but of a moderate size, ofien. 
in front and behind, and having on each side two doors loading 
to as mo.ny dark cells; the root ot it is low, flat, and snpporte'd 
by pillars that are neither so well proportioned in their dimen¬ 
sions, nor so well finished iu thtlr several parts, as tliuso in the 
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excavations. Beyond tlus cave is an area exposfid to: tbe 
sky, round wliicli are exr;avated a nurnbc-T of small inul 
* 45 uaequal-sisjed cells: tlio entrance to * most of fcbem is 
(.’licked ap by thick entangled buslios, through which 1 
was not inclined to attempt a passage, their external appearan(;o 
promising but little in their iavour. On the wall of one; of those 
l(.\ss difficult ofaccjesa is a large figure seated on a l>ench 5 witli 
two attending figures carved in alto-relievo like t}»o design 
(marked No. i, drawing No. 2) at Kenuery, which I suppose 
to nqiieseat Boutiha, but it is much defaced. 

Monti ezir Cave. 

Al)out two miles north-by-west from the caves of Magatanic^ 
IS Monfcpezir, whore stand the mins of a Catholic monastery built 
by the Jesuits in the sixteenth century. This monastcrv covm’s 
a large extent of ground, was built with great solidity, and, if 
any judgment may be formed from what r(miaius, the cduipel 
appears to liavo have been elegantly finished, tlio mouldings, 
ornaments, and images of wood now lying Hcr itterod about the 
place being very curiously and handsomely carved. Below the 
monastery, on the eastern side of the hill, is excavated an au- 
(‘iont Hindoo temple, which was fiftorwards converted to the 
use of the moiiustory—for what purpose it would lie now ditH~ 
cult to ascertain. Its walls and pillars were by tlie I\:)rtugu«cse 
covered with a thick coat of plaster, which has proved the means 
of preserving tho few mutilated remains of sculpture that their 
bigotry had spared, in a rec^ess on tin* left hand as you center 
a in tho ground-plan) is tho painting of a saint, still fresli, 
on the, wall: opposite to this are now visible (tho plaster 
having been removed) the relics of a fine piece of S(ju]ptuT 0 
(m’de N(». I, drawing No. o) representing, as it appears to mo, 
a nuptial c'creiuony;—a female figure leaning on her attend¬ 
ants seems advancing towards tho hero of the piece, who is of 
gigantic stature and has six arms ; in one corner is a musician 
playing on tin* tom-tom, and above are a host of (rdesual 
altendants, amongst which tho three-headed Ijrabma, Vishnu 
riding on ( Juroodc with tlio lotus in his hnud, and Ganesa with 
bis usual attribute^', are at once discovered, 'fhis and the sa- 
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colrrii de capf lle on his Inglit, at onc»?pf)iht out Sioxra as the 
('aJing and it is doubtless mei>nt to reproserjt his- mar- 

riago witli Farwuttee, like tliatjit Bllora in the Doomtiv Leynn.y 
<l<,'^'Crih^>d hj SivClntrles Mallet in the’Asiatic Rt^»<uarclies. 

The oidy %uras besIdo.H these at.present freed from 4Cy 
tho plaster are in tlx? eave marked (c) in tho grennd- 
plan, was in Novenil^ei* 180.5 90 filled with mud as to bo 

inaccoasibk^. The p> 1 lars- are of the cs’cler of lUophanta (ride N or 
2t drawing No. 4); the form and dimensio-ns of the cares will 1)0 
best seen by thO gi-oiind-pkvn; which is drawn on a scale, though 
tho* inoasnreinents are'not,very. }x:?cLirat,oly taken, i cannot 
qtiit tins place without remarking that there is perhaps no spot 
ill 1/ho world wlioro the Catholic and Heathen imagery come so 
closely in contact aa here,—where a Portuguese monastery has 
a temple of the Hindoos for its foundation, omd where the ex¬ 
ploits of their God of 'J'eri\>r are sculptured on one side, and 
the foniv of a meok Christian saint painted on the other. 

Kknrhy Caves. 


Aibout 'tiine tnilos east-sonth-easi; from Montpozir are the 
inpro ce}4?bratad caves of Kenory, called by Hamdtim Ji-ud some 
of it.s e<' rlier visilors the City of Canorin. As there is no regu¬ 
lar road t to them from Montpezir, it vvaa nec^^S8ary to clear a 
path as wo proceeded, tho whole of this part of the island being 
covered with a thick and almost impenetrable jungle: this pre¬ 
vented us from seoiag much of the surrounding countr}" > yet at 
tirnes, as we descended into the gullies down which the torreuts 
rush in tho rainy season, tho scenery, though still conftucd, was 
extremely wild and picturesque. The ascent to the hill, in the 
sides of which the caves are excavated, i.s tolerably gradual 
until wdthin. a few hundred yards of the soutbernraosb, when the 
2 >atli bn^omes steop and rugged, and so closely shaded with 


t The cavea of Keucry arc pcrfectiy accoi^Tric from tho main r >ad leadini^ 
fiY/;H Bombay to TanwBi, the principal town of Salsotto. From Montpozir if 
Mr, Sail had luxd itiore leisure he would probably hare gone to Gorabundrr, the 
northem X)oiiit of the island, from which place toTnnnah it is usual to go in boats 
nionjf a iiarrcw clumnel bordered by scenes of tdngular beauty, p’hero i» a 
direct road through Bh&ndup, on the G, I. P. R. line.—Eb.] 
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shrubs and lofty troos as to conceal every appearance of the 
caves until yon aro actually in iV'. ut of them: this gives a very 
striking ellbot to the first (marked a in sketch of the hill), which 
bursts at once upon the view this, however, excepting its ex¬ 
ternal appearanee, has little curious about it, or worthy of le- 

mark. Two massive columns lioMly carved support a plain 

* 47 and solid entablature, over wbich is hol*lcwed out into an 
' oblong square {vide, sketeb of the front, marked bio. 6). 

W itbin aro two anterooms, each about tbirty-fivo feet broad and , 
twelve deep; and beyond, an uulinished cliamber about twenty- 
six feet deep. The front screen baa three doois, and’throe, 
windows over tbemj and tho;vall winch divides d.o second ante-’ 
room from the inner chamber bus three doors m it, and over 
the centre one a large open arch rising nearly to tl.o roof, 
something like wliat is seen in the screen of the great cave 
{viiie drawing No. 3): under it are holes in the wall, that aoein 
t /huve been intomlod for joists. In this cave are no iigurosor 
carved ornaments. It appeared to mo, from what I liore ob¬ 
served, that the artificers began their la bour at top, and worked 
(lownfvards. From hence an irregular excavation is continued 
up to the great cave, from which it is divided by so thin a 
paititiou that by some accident a communication has^ been 
broken through. In this irregular excavation aro left two 
(lhagores, or solid masses of stone bearing the form of a cupola, 
which I have no doubt are the same as those described by Mr. 
Hariugton, in the Asiatic Researcbos, as general appendages io 
the temples of Bondba in Ceylon, and wbich exist in the caves 
of Ellqra and Carli.. The three sides of the deep recess before 
which tho soutbernmostd/msfope,stands are divided mio panels, 
in which ore carved one, two, or more fignros in alto-relievo. 
It will be necessary to premise that the principal fif ure, which 
is so frequently repeated on tho walls of these cxcavtitions, - 
and wbicu, I suppose, from the particular curling of tho hair, 
from tho disposition of the drapery invariably leaving the nghr 
arm and bretist bai'c, aud from one of the positions in which ho 
is hero represented agreeing exactly with his statues in Ceylon, 
♦o bo the fguve of B.mdha,—is found only in four attitudes, 


















































































































































ACCOrTKT OF THE CAVES IN SAL.SETTJ5, ^ 

chi for tlio sake of refeiTin^ to, I shall call first, second, 
third, and fonrib, and which I have similarly marked in the 
drawing No, 4. There are seven figures of him in the third 
nttitudo above six fool high in the panels above mentioned; and 
in one instance a figure holding a lotus in his loft hand is carvmd 
in. tho same panel, and placed on an equality with that of 
BoiuUia '(for wixich vide No. 4, drawing No. 2)., TJi,'^ sarno 
figure is in another panel sculptured with a small figure of 
Boudha over his head {vuie No. 3, drawing No^ 2); and 
arouDcI, in smaller compart^ments, are designs exhi* *43 
biting actions connected with his history, as I am led to 
believe from his figure appearing predominant in all. Nc.-ar 
those is a row of small panels- filled with figures of Bondha in 
the first and fourth attitudes; and amongst tlmm one small figure 
witli a crown on his head, tho lotus in his left hand, and the 
right raised U> a parallel with his shoulder (vide if'>. 2, drjjwitig 
No. 7). Behind tho northern dhagope is a figure of Boadha 
seated on a couch supported by lions; and on oithet* sido of him 
a youthful figure carrying a ckowrie, besides which tho one 
on his left boai*s tho lotus; beneath are boys hooded by cobra, 
de capeVes^ that support with their hands the stern of a lotus- 
flower vn which rest tho feet of Boudha: behind these aro t.vo 
boys in supplicating postures; and above are two others flying, 
and carrying iu their hands what cannot at present be ascer¬ 
tained. I consider this design (vide No. 1, drawing No. 2b which 
is repeatedly found with little variation iu tlioso excavations, m 
presenting many circurnstaaoes that mriy assist in elncidating 
what those carvings were intended to represent. It iu the 
first place obsorvablo that the three figures are placed on lotus- 
flowers springing from the same stem; secondly, from their 
holding chowries it isevident that tho two figures standing are 
subordinat(‘ to the one seated in the centre ; yet, from the head¬ 
dress and the lotus, it is, I think, clear that one of these is tho 
same person that is figured iu No. 3 and No. 4, drawing No. 2, 
which I conceive to bo no other than Vishnoo, wliose image is 
often found in like manner in the temples of Boudha in deylon, 
but, a.-. Mr, TTarington observes, considered by his follow- 
12 
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orB as MTi inferior deva, llis appearing in iliG cliaractcr of 
tlic 3 i Vesorvor in all tlie smalt designs in No. 3, drawing No, 
2, may tend to confirm tliia opinion.—Leaving tlio irregalav 
excavation, you pass by the edge of a small tank to tlio front 
of the great cave, wlncli, from its resemblance to some Ootliic 
buildings, or from a tradition that it was converted to that 
UBO by the I^ortuguose, is conirnonly called the Cburcli. An 
ascent of five or six steps leads to the portal, which was once 
oithoi* arched over or much liiglier than at present, as tlm 
broken figures on <3ach side eutficiently show; this opens i/do 
an area of an uno(]iial square ( marked a in tbo ground- 
plan, drawing No. 1), a form which they were compolled to 
'^adopt on account of the shelving of the rock, as obso- 
* 49 where tliey seem to have studied strict regularity in the 
general plan. On each side of the area stands a lofty 
colninu connected by one side to the rock (vidn hh in ground' 
plan); the one on tho right hand aa you caber has upon its 
capital thr u lions conchant, and its po<]e.stal is cut hi panoloi, 
one of which has a figure in it with a human body ending in a 
snake, tliq heads of which form a hood over the figure {vido 
No. 9, drawing No. 1). Of this I have before Boon a statue in 
one of tho ruined temples of Shovensuminooder. The other Is 
Bingle-shafted, mid mounted with dwarfish figures above the 
capital. Beyond tho first (at C in ground-plan) are carved on 
(ho wall two dhagopes, over one of which is a tier of nmbrellas 
like those held in so much liouour in tlio empire of Siam ns to 
bo reserved for tho king alone (vide English translation of 
IVlonsieur liOubero, part i., p. 42), and on tho face of it an in¬ 
scription (as in No. 2, drawing No. 2). Beyond tho other 
column is an opening in the rock communicating with two cells 
(marked in ground-plan d and e): in tho first are five large 
figures of Boudha in the third attitude^ boldly carved in appro¬ 
priate niches or panels; on the border of one of these, amidst 
a profusion of ornaments, is carved a figure that seems to be¬ 
long to the Dovadasguh whoso poetical employment is showor- 
iiig down flowers on tlie favourite votaries of tho diftbrent 
deities —& custom very frequently montioned in the Baiuayun. 
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whole space ol’ the further eml of tlio n,roa is occupied by 
the front iacing of tho cave, which is divided by plain columns 
into three square portals beneath, and fiv^e windows above ; tl)is 
opens into the vestibule (marked/in the ground-plan), where 
tho screen represented in tho drawing Ko« 8 presents iisolf; 
and at each end a statue t of Boudha, twenty*threo IVct high, 
placed in recesses tho arches of which are made to appear iis if 
supported by fluted columns (vide section marked No. 2 In 
drawing No. 1). Though these figures arc by no means well 
proportioned, yet tlieir air, size, and genera^ management give 
an expression of ^grandeur that the best scelptors have 
often failed in attaining; tho laziness of the attitude, tho ■* 50 
simplicity of the drapery, tlio siiitablonoss of their situa- 
tfon, and the plainness of tho stylo in which they are executed, 
coutnisted with tlio mcretricioas ornaments around, all contri¬ 
bute towards producing Uiis effect. Tho carved work of the 
screen is only interesting from the variety of matter it contains; 
rvs all the figures are extremely rude, ill put together, and dis- 
proportioned; and tho dancing figures in tho lower range liave 
almost the appearance of being moulded in clay. Amongst the 
figures of Boudha, a small ono above the centre door ( viJoFifr, 
i, drawing No. 7) deserves particular notice, as the head is 
covered with tho conoj that ever adorns tho head of tho Ciiinoso 
deity Po, who has often been supposed to bo tho nanio as 
Boudha. ’J’bero are two inscriptions in this vestibule, ono (r’V?c 
Inscription No. 1) over the dancing figures at {/ in the ground- 
plan, and tho other (vide Inscription No. 2) on tho wall at h. 
From tho vestibule are three doors into tho great cavo (marked 
i in tho grouiuVplan), which is in its gicatost extent eighty- 
three feet long by thirty bi*oad, andcirculai' at tho further end • 
a close colonnade runs round the wliolo at six foot from tho wall; 
from tho top of tho columns rises a circular arch roughly cut. 


t I torm thcao Btotiaoi* th‘)agh thuy ftix) ooi/aected behind to tho wuU, tu. it 
to me that tlioy aro too proininonfcljr carved ovon for aUo-roliovo, a?i 
aro indeed many figures in those oxcavatioua. 

I At tho temple of Bouderghya, xvhioh aefiiiiB to bear groat similarity to thene, 
Mr. Haringfcou cibserveB that this distinction novor is found on the head of 
Boudha’a etatnoa. 
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ing mtothe vestibulo, which forms the roof of tlio centre 
aompartrneiit: the roof of the aisle is flat, and of the height of 
the pillars section No. S, drawing No, 1) ; only six of the 
pillars arc ooraplote with base and capital on the right sido 
(like that ropreseabed in No, 4, drawing No. 1), and cleron on 
tho left; all the rest being plain shiift.s, which gives the <Javo n 
vorv irregular appearance. The figai’es on tlio tops of the 
fihishod columns are sniall and meanly executed, dihhriug* each 
from the other, but chiefly consiatitjig of elepliants and lions (vide 
Nos, 4 and 5, dmsving No. 1); the former are grasping large 
jars with thoir trunks; am) in one (No. 6) pouring the couteiits 
over a dkacfoj)e, and in another (No. 7) over a tree, which I sup- 
poBO to be the Pra sa ma povt, or holy tree of the grt^t Boudhn ; 
Under v/hich nro two stones or lingams that exactly resemble 
* what aro called Serna, and esteemed Kacred in tho em*- 
51 piro of Siam, as Monsieur Lonbere mentions, who has 
givoua draw ing of them ( Wrf'9 Part hi., p. 114), At tho 
bottom of the gi*eat cave, at five feet distant from the lower 
colan us, is a solid (.Ma 7 ope, forty-nine feet in circinnfererice, 
tujirked Ic in ground-plan and sections; thorn is another n^seni- 
bliiig this, witli some additional ornaments, irnniediately on tho 
right hand aPev returning out of the area, enclosed in a circu¬ 
lar excavation {vide I ill tho ground-plan), the W'hole intenor 
surface of which is divided into panels filled with figures of 
Boudha, whicli do not materially diflbr from what- have been be¬ 
fore doscrihod. From heuoe turning round an angle of the 
rock to tho east>vard (vide general plan of the hill at D) is a 
long and winding ascent by steps cut in tho rock, leading to 
many smaller caves along the edge of a deep gully, down 
whi^h flows a st ream of water from the hill.s. There are ranges 
of caves on both sides of this gaily at different heights, ns 
was found most convenient, commiuiicating by steps one with 
ihe other; and at some divStauce above are tho remains of an 
artificial embankment erected across the gully, which once 
foriuod a capacious I'eservoir, and at the same time a general 
coinumnication hotweeu 'the two sides. Amongst tlio caves 
there is one ou tho southern sido, called the Durbav aivo 
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irked E in sketch of the liill), that chiefly deserves notic^ 

U has eight pillars, fonning nu open verandah in front, at the 
east end of which is a sniall temple with a large figure of J3oudha 
ill it. The pillam dividing tho verandaT) and inner apartment 
lire of dilTerent architecture from any iw the other excavations. 
The inner apartment is seventy feet long by tirirty deep; in its 
walls are several doors loading to sinall separate caves beyond. 
It would require much leisure to take accurate note of tlie mi- 
inerons excavations besides that are dispersed over dilTcrcrit 
parts of the hill, many of which are now very difficult of access, 
from the euphorbias and other shrubs that have grown np iu 
front of them; they seem to have been executed wherever the 
rock presented a conveiiieut facing. I wont into many of them, 
and observed much uniformity in their general plan with the 
Durbar cave, though on a much smaller scale; in most of 
them are figures of Bondha and his attending * ministers, * 52 
but differing little from those below, except in being 
more rudely carved. There are long inscriptions before some of 
them that might be easily copied; otherwise I think the most 
accurate investigation will find in them little worthy of attention. 
There arc detached ranges of steps cut in the rock nearly up 
to its summit, which, from frequent use in former days, or from 
the inclemency of the seasons, are now difficult to bo traced. 
There is also on the east side of the hill abroad, long, and level 
terrace that commands a very fine prospect of the surrounding 
country, near which are six or seven largo tanks hollowed in 
the rock, out of which appear to Lave been cub a number of 
;.quare stones ofe<pial dimensions, which lie in confusion around; 
these either formed, or were intended to form, some kintl of edi¬ 
fice, as there are marks in many of them of their having been 
damped together by load or other metallic fastenings. 

, ( Signed} Henry Sat,t. 

[Tho following roticc.s occur in the TranffucHons of the Bombay Branch 
Jl*yyal . ieiaiic Society: — vol. I., pp* 3'lr41, Conto s Decade^ bk. III.* chup. 
X., Island of Salsetto anil Canari Pagoda; vol. Ilk, p. t ave Tt ’uplcs 
and MoiJa.steriea of 'V^ estiei*n India, by the Bov, J AVilaon, B.D.; vol. 
TV., p. 132, l^otc on the Bock Inscriptions in Salsotte, by the Rev. Dr- 
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tcvoMson; iVl, p. 3“10. aTiothcr accomit by Dr. VYilfion; roL V., p. 1, 
K^nbori TTiscriptioiiR, by tUo Kev. Dr. Stovonscm; Tol. VI., p. 1, 
Kdnhcri IjiBcriptions, by E. W. West, Esq.; and lid, Kdnhori 

Topes, by the same writer < and p. 157 a third paper by Mr. E. W. West; 
vob Vllb, p. 227, Yerificipxoii of ooj’taia Dates by Dr. I^hdu l)dj{ from 
Kauheri luscriptiotis. Sde also Tmnsaciione of the Boinhay Creogrcvphioal 
Socinifh vol. VIt .4 pp. 147-152. See also/owr. It. As, i9oc., vob Y.,. p. 
6/; r<i.» vol. YlII., pp. 34, (53 {Uock<iU To^npUs of India, by J. Efir- 
g.imson, Esq.); As. lies., vol. XVII.. p. 188 ; Jovr. As. Soc. Ihng., vol. 
I V., p. 167; fece also Danielbs Vioxos of Agra, Jjohli, .fo., and of Elei)kania 
and Salsi Ue i IIMrkallto.se^^ Jaincm Bird, TCsq. (Bombay, 1847), 

p. 10; AnfiqnUie'i if Or km, by Bubu llnjcndndd) l^litra. vol. 1., p. 23:. 
Humiltoxi’a EcBcHption^ of Ilirulosiant vol. 11., p» I71.“*-Et). \ 
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ON THE SIMILITODE BETWEEN TllE GIPSY AND 
ITINDOOSTANEE LANGUAGES. 

By Lioutenaut Francis Irvink, of Uio Bengal Native Lifantry. 

Read 2i}th Fehruarij 1808. 

It bas been ascertained that among those ti'ibos which, uuder 
the name of Gipsies, Egyptians, and Zingaros, traverse * the 
varions kingdoms of Eiiro])e, tliero aro current various woj’ds 
and phrases not in use among the other classes of the commu¬ 
nity. This peculiar phraseology may bo called gibberish or 
jargon ; but it is not to be supposed that any description of men 
8[>cak a language without some consistonco and charai^ter. It 
docs not appear to bo ulfcogotlvor what is called, professional 
cunU or a debased and vulgar species of the tongues vernaculur 
in their respective countries of domiciliation. The charackT of 
tliO tribe for dishonesty may suggest another solution—that it is 
a fibrication for tlio purposes of oouccalnient and fraud. Even 
a less urgent motivo, the caprice of idleness and power, has 
induced men to tamper with language. W'e aro told by Captain 
Vancouver that when ho visited Otalieite for the last time ho 
found the new chiefs of the island had fixed new names on 
varions objects, llo naturally^ enough used the old ones, until 
ho was given to understand that though his ignorance excused 
him in the beginning, it would be taken ill should he persist 
in not employing the new phraseology. Still it may safely be 
asserted that the tendency of language in its principal feature 
is to coiitinuanco, not to change : one genora- ior; instinctively 
adopts the speech of another, nor alters it but tlmough ignorance 
or inadvertency. Even such dialects as are occasionally fabri¬ 
cated for a purpose aro deduced from some real spoken one hj 
a certain rule and analogy : for otherwise their invention wxuld 
not bo easy or obvious, nor their rocoption ready or rapid. 

* ^i'ho methods pursued aix two ; of which the' lirst and * 54 
most obvious consiaU in distorting the suund^j usually 
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ficaufc of certain objects aud iictiorus. Not to mcnt'ioii 
otter instances, the various tribes ol* Nuts in Hindooatan nppear, 
froxn Colonel Kicljardaaa's account^ to employ tliisnrtifico. Tho 
second coiiaists in assigning new meanings to known sounds, 
and, besides some doubtful instrinees in former times, has been 
resorted to in our own by the sect of Weisbaupt, tho ITnlted 
Irish, a 7 id tho royalist conspirators against the consular govern- 
inent of France. The depredators on tho river Thames would 
also try their ingenuity in this way ; and Mr. Colqiihoun giv0s 
the following Bpecimen-of their skill:— 

Sand signifies Sugar. Vinegar eignifies Bum, &c. 

Beans „ Coffee, Malt „ 'Ita. 

Foa:-e „ Pimento or Pepper, 

It is not improbable that the Gipsies liavo enriched their 
language in buth those ways. Thus, in tho last, the English 
Gipsies call tliomseh’^es travoDors; and smuggling is said to he 
styled a free trade. Those of other countries probably take the 
bke liberties with tho languages there spoken; but there ap¬ 
pears to V)C a residue of thoir dialect, which cannot be proved 
to spring oither from the debasement or tho c.dnptation of tho 
vornacular tongues, or of any ono of them. This remainder, 
which seotns common to all the tribes, however dispersed, must 
have a common source, to bo discovered olsewdioro ; and a ques¬ 
tion arises, What has been tho original country of Ihe&e wan¬ 
derers ? of what language is theirs a fragment—pare, debased, 
or artificially disguised ? 

Opinions are various, but the majority of iaqiiirors lay it 
down as probable that tho original Gipsies were in-early times 
a raco of w^anderers in Hindoostan, whoi'eiu they practised 
itiuoraut arts similar to those they now exercise. They would 
speak a dialect of the language then vernacular, but probably 
an impure one, until, propelled by a roving spirit, or fugitives 
from the vengeance of the law, they migrated into other couu- 
tries. In them their long and intimate* iut rcourse with the 
natives lias caused tho local tongues to supplant tho greater 
part of thoir national speeclu aud to Linge even tho remainder, 
which has been preserved through tho wandering habits aud 
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(loLnicilmtion of fclio raco, ♦'iind from tlie terms 
"posing it being in goneral expressive of ideas familiar to 
their life and ever present to their thoughts. Yet, dili- * 5 ) 
gently examined, it will betray its Hiiidoostanee charac¬ 
ter, and thenco the Hiridoostaneo original of the race. 

I chanced to find in tho .Preston East Indiainan, in the out¬ 
ward-bound voyage 1805, a recruit for the Company’s European 
force, named eJolm Lee, who had spent some part of liia life 
amongst the Gipsies, and knew their language. I possessed 
at the time some scanty knowledge of Hindoostauee, and had 
been instructed by Dr, Gilchrist in tho use of his accurate or¬ 
thographical key, well adapted for the notation of sounds; and 
being aware of the theory just uientioned being maintained, 1 
thought an opportunity olTered of putting it to the test, i ac¬ 
cordingly interrogated tho Gipsy on his language; b\it the words 
yielded by his answers were few in nurnbor, being about one 
hundred and forty in all. And yot I judge them no inconsider¬ 
able part of tho Anglo-Gipsy language, and nearly all my in¬ 
formant remembered. As 1 proceeded, I found tho same word 
to occur in various souses : thus kosht was any thing of wood; 
yatjenguree, any instrumont connected with ?LVO\jookil was dog, 
fox', or jackal; and machiiker^ cab, rat, mouse, or monkey indiff(ir- 
cntly. His answers, too, would sometimes vary; but what follows 
I conceive to be the just and general result of repeated inquiiios. 

In tho list subjoined, the first column is of Gipsy words al¬ 
phabetically an’anged. They lire written .in Dr. Gilchrisb^s 
orthography, except that the a hero used is the sharji English, 
and not the Iiroad Hindoostauee letter, and ng final is sounded 
as in the English word simg, not as in tho Hiudoostaneo word 
mng, a stoue. After the Gipsy words are added their meanings 
in English, or the principal of them. In tho next column 
are Hiudoostaneo words of the srme or a similar signification. 
They are written according to Dr. Gilchrist's system, and all 
rest on his authority except the Sanskrit wot d IcAsich, fwood, 
to be found in tho 8th Discourse of Sir William Jones. To 
this and another Sanskrit word I ad d an 8 to di rt tinguiah 
t Should bo Ejd. 



com- 
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Qxn', find in like manner an F and a CJ respectively to denote 
words certainly Parseo or TJrnbee’f' ; but words spring* 
* 56 ing from the old-Hinduweo are not marked, as being 
the moat mimerous. Of the combinations admitted, 
some may never have boon in use; but tbey liavo some analogy 
in their formation. 

Hindoostanbe. 



BJmloo, boar. 

Bwfy hedge. 

Barli^ fence. 

(Puthur, stone. 

B&rr, stone... 

i Bujur, stone. 

Bara, great. 

. Bur a, great. 

Bawl, wind ... 

Ba,o, wind. 


• Bal, hair. 


. BkuOf Jupitor.J 

Ber-mjuree^ ship .. 

' Beni, float, ve.ssel. 

Biknug, to sell, bargain... 

Bik-na, to bo sold. 

Bihi:heroo% blockhead,. 

Beechroo, calf. 

Bobee^ pease, &c. .. 

Muterr, pea^se. 

Bohrooy goat . 

'Buhra<i goat. 


.Uddle.. 

Bcish^-umunyicree j 

BoMor^ saddle .. 

Bud-^jutf tinker .. 

Chatee,^A\ah . 

C/jtivee, child ... 

Ohiji^ to out.... 

Chiv, pointied instrument. 


Ohob, ( F.) wood. 

Boch(h chair. 

Bnd-jat^ had cast. 
f JJiaree, jug. 

\ Ohat-na^ to lick. 

Buchay (F.) child, 
f Chheen-na, to .snatch- 
\ Ch'hin Icurnaf to clip. 
Jecbhy tongue. 


Ohcfoo Ileather, shoe,coat 
Chofo J 


i Cham, leather, 
t Kufsh, ( F.) shoo. 


f Persian or Arabic. 

X Mr. Irvine’s absence from England rendors it impossible to asoertain his 
reasons for this v^^rsion, which B*>em9 to be objectionable. 

I Chckiee, a w.vLer-vessel, H. (Note by the Seoi-etary.) 
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Gipsy. 


^Ohomi, ancle 


Findoostanke. 

f Poni/y ancle, 
t Shitalung^ (F.) ancle. 


*57 


Chooree, knife,.. . 

. ChliOoree, knife. 

Chor, thief. 

, eViOr, thief. 

Chukroo, a bird. 

f Ghiree, a bird. 

1 Pukjieroo, bird. 

Pad, father. . 

. Pada, t grandfather. 

DeenuloOi mad . 

. Peetcanu, (F.) mad. 

Dikluft, to show. 

. Pik^hla-na, to show. 

Pive^f, day . 

. Pewus, day. 

.PomoOjX back . . . 

• Muddoo, back. 

Pood, milk . 

, Poodji, milk. 

Proom, way, distance .. 

, Poor^ (F.) distance. 

i Pace, liurso. 

Py, mother. 

* \ Maee, mother. 

Gad, shirt . 

Good, rag. 

Gavy places &c . 

Oaon, place, village. 

Ooja 1 

Qojec >maiJ, porsou . 

Joyce §, wanderer, pilgrim 

Gojoo j 


Ooodho, honey, sugar .. 

Goorh, sugar. 

QrasiineCy mare . 

Olioree, mare. 

Ory, liorso .. 

Ghora, horse. 

Pa, to eat .. 

Kha-na, to eat. 

Hindee, ear . 

ifan, ear. 

Hiree, foot . . 

Ph-ee, heel. 

IIoclm})in, to heat . 

Jula-na, to heat, buni. 

PohuMUf lie ... 

. Bohtan, (F.) calumny. 

*/a, to go . 

Ja-ita, to go. 

Jo^kil, dog . 

. Srikal, jackal. 

Ka^, (sign of genitive) ... 

. AV, (sign of genitive). 

Kalce, black ... 

Kala, black. 


*58 


t Dada alao signifies fatlier in Mahratta. (Note Ly tlif Secratiiry.) 
X Doom, a tail, H, (Note by the Secretary.) 

§ Oogo, a boy, Ouxerattee. (Note by the Secretary.) 
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ill-smolliug, f Kando, filblu 

Kanduloa ./ spoilt. ( Gumhi, (R) spoilt. 

business. Aart^y, business. 

AW, grass .... GJitiBi grass. 

Kavre, and ‘i . . f Qtjth, (U.) dish, vessel. 

Tikeree / \ Rikalee, (F.) clisb, vessel. 

Kavmlo, have a care ! »*. Khuhiirdavy (F.) have a caro ! 
JCelf cheese, &c. Cheltx^ cake. 

Kev > , ^ V 

Koree] . 

Kmia, meal. Khana^ inoah 


KooleOf flogging 
KooHshee, flogging 
Koor^ to flog 
Koor umungtiree, soldier 
Kooshka, good . 

KojpeCi bhmkotj clothes,,. 

AW/i^ wood .. 

Kula^ dico, ganio . 

AnHj/a, fowl . 

Knmchf io hido. 

Lonij^ chalk, clay.. 

Lovooi money ... 

Loon, salt .... 

"^tjQ^Loovanee, wench .. 

Luhis^ to take.. 

Ma/ don't!. 

Machce, fish,..,..... 

ifachikn,^ cat .. 

Afar, to boat .. 

Ifam, white. 


Kov-na, to flog. 

Koot^noj to beat. 

Khoosh, (F.) good. 
f Kumjee, blanket, 
i Kujpra, clothes. 

Kas\th„ (S.) wood. 

An/a, art, trick. 

Khel, game. 

Moorgh, (F.) fowl, 

Kurak-na, to trcpidato (occa¬ 
sionally). 

Mtitta, clay. 

Pysa, money. 

Lon, salt. 

Loohe^'f dancing-girl (F.). 
Le4ena, to take. 

Kui! don't! 

Machhoo, fish. 

Mashooqti, (TJ.) beloved. 
Mar-na, to beat. 

Oora, white. 


1 


t Lonndt't, a slavn-girl, II. (Noto by tho Secretary.) 
M^jnv, a oat, in Mabrutti. (Note by the Socrttary.) 
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Marco, broad . Pera, donga. 

3/ai?, flesh ... • Ito, fleek 

Matee, drank. Match drunk. 

, , (Kafin, name, 

Mav, mark on one s own, •{ , 

^ i A am, ( r,) name. 

Mooep, moutli, visage mouth, visage, 

MooloOy dead . Moo,a,’\ dead. 

MuteeSy greens .. MiMH, a kind of greens* 

via, ass. By I, bullock. 

f Nash-dench to aniiihilat«j. 

i PhatisW dina, to choke. 

{ Nya, new. 


Naslindoo^ to hang. 


news 


t Nno, (F.) now. 


Noh.nose . . noso. 

2’,ii.o,applo. apple (F.). 

Padoo, Ml ... Poom, full. 

_ . , , ( Phar-na, to treak. 

Pagury to break. \ -n j 

^ i PuJmr-nch to seize. 

Paloo] cuip . Pa(?,a/a 5 (F.) cup. 

PaloOi lock . Tala, lock. 

Panecy water . . Panae, water. 

^Paroo, old ... Poorana, old. *61^ 

P, : .., foot, heel. | Pf. foot. 

1 Pree, heol. 

Pifaree, basket . PHara, basket. 

Poluvree, rnilt. 7V/es, milt. 

JW, gro«»d I ^ , 

Foo-ingureCy potato J ^ 

Porisee, ])ocket . Tht/lee, pocket. 

Poshvioohis, handker- \ ponch mookt, i.c. wipe-face. 

chief : .. j . . , v /» 

€ Pra-siieCy {guldee, &c.) from 

Frastee, run ! haste! quasi \ pura-nuy to flee. 


. {!Vo.,.b-. 


abdomen. 

t Meh, dc‘ftd, in Maliratta. (Xoto by the Socetary ) 
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P^/^a, play .. Ii/jel, play, 

loaneej lady ... • Eanee^ lady, 

Roliee^^^ girl . hurhee, girl. 

Bdi^ blood... Rukut/blood. 

IlateCy night ... RaU night. 

X, t I , n f Roh-na. to detain. 

I Buk-nay to talk. 

Per, to weop. Eo-na, to weep. 

Py, gentloinan ... E^ey gontleinan. 

Shiloo, thing. Suloo, thing. 

iS7mVc/o, head .. Shiruhy (S.) head. 

Shurshoo, hare . Khurhuy hare, 

Stadeey hat.... Topee^ bat. 

Stiiruhnnj prison; qmsl Oastmuar-^himd, fast confine- 

ment. 

Toola, marrow . TihCy milt. 

*61*Pre,v^, to frighten .. Tur$, (F.) fear. 

Uand,f58t. fMM,(F.)fi8t. 

f astee j \ Rusty (F.) hand. 

VoshteCy cjiicken . Buchet', (F.) young. 

JVoodery door . Oac?, (U.) wood. 

■ Wunhhkec, fingor. / 

^ \Bilishtf (F.) span. 

Yagyhvo | ^ 

Yag-mgureCy fire-arms J ’ 

Yah, eye. Ankh, eye. 

YarOy egg ... Vnol^y egg. 

Yorooy watch .. GJiuree, watch. 

It remains to notice a few phrases and particulars which 
could not find place above. The Gipsies call themselves in cant 
English travellers, and in their ]>eculiar dialect Eoohdwhil 
[U'iLTn-m^rlmU ne^xvalc, wanderers). Their dialect they call Poo- 
mus ; and when they mean to ask a stranger whether or no 
he be of their tribe, they say, Can you rohvL Eooxnus and play 
upon the bosh that is to say, Can you speak Gipsy and play 


t liakhlee, Mabratta, a kei-t girl. (Note by tbo Secratary.) 
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jBddle ? Tlieir king strictly speaking, oleotivd; 
though usUaily chosen from out of one opulent family* He 
receives pi’c'sonts at stated times from his subjects, and has 
been known to impose and exact a tax upon watches. His 
royal style is the By, hara By, or By of the lUnyrndichll. Vd 
and nooJnpel are terms of respect and endearment addressed to 
men ; dy and nooUdy similar ones used towardsS the other sex. 
Young people are addressed Bad inderree, Dear child. Bd, 
with the broad Hiudoostaneo a, is usually used with md : thuH, 
Md hd ! Pray don't, sir I Aonhy may be translated, Come hither 1 
and descends, it is probable, from a-nct, to conic* LUl<e/\ do 
(contracted, it may be, in thb vehemence and hurry ot utter¬ 
ance, from Eoolwkeedo! Korebazeedo!) is an expression used 
by the bystanders to aniiiuito a person fighting. Mo7ig poolu 
Many! (mang-na, to beg) is a form of supplication and beg¬ 
ging. ^Bengdi waladoki pur (literally, Devil take your 
belly) is a common curse. It is curious to observe ^ 62 
how their phraseology is affected by their manner of life 
and modo of thinking. Among this strolling, dishonest, and 
disorderly tribe has signifies a bed, as well as straw or grass ; 
lovoo denotes money, and also qulchsihimy used to disguise 
false coin; and the civil magistrate or judge is called by the 
same name as the devil, and no doubt is regarded with the same 
dread and abhorrence. They seem to have two words resem¬ 
bling expletives: Jinis is added to nouns: thus lovoo jinis, 
money.; jookil jinis, dog : jins (U.) in Hiiidoostanee is genus. 
Dn/-a is prefixed to verbs as an expletive, but before nouns 
has a special force: thus nok, noso; dry*a nok, to take simff. 

The preceding materials are but scanty; but they are, I 
think, correct and fairly exhibited. It is the less necessary to 
accumulate illustration and commentary. It were possible to 
write a. dissertation on the claims of each word to be reckoned 
of Hindooatanee descent; but it snfficejs to point out such rules 
of judgment as seem of general and obvious application. 

When both sense and sound agree of the words confronted, 
the case is a plain one. When the sense varies, wo arc to 
consider whether the variation be greater than wo might have 
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^ected ft fche hypotlietical circotiiat^iTrces;'!'Tlve vtilgar are 
not precise in the dassilication of objocte or use of terms at any 
time; and a change of outward oireumstaucOB naturally tvirus 
language a^wry^ through fclie teudeuoy men have to associate 
new objects in mind with old, and name the former by 
terms already familiar. When the sound varies, there are 
certain rult!S of imlisputablo authority under wliich a certain 
variation may appear not incompatible with a common origin. 
Certain elements of sound, as being fi-llied in. their enunciation 
by the organs of speech, are naturally interchang(?able> d^bis 
natural system is followed more or less in every tongue, unless 
wo except the ITrubeo, but seems most perfect in the Greek* 
The Greek grammarians lay down various of its rules very 
clearly; but I know not that any author has givoiiiis a. fuller or 
more just view of sounds, subdivided into their uatui’ai 
* 63 classes, than Dr. Gilchrist, The same * writer delivers the 
syatoin of convertibility peculiar to the Hiudoostaneo : 
for h is to bo observed in the second place that in most tong^ues 
there is Bupevinduced on the natural a national conunutability, 
resulting from the peculiar habits of speaking iu the people. 
An imtauglit ear, however w^ell qualified to jiidgo of the first, 
through the sympathy existing between the organa of hearing 
and those of speech, cannot judge ■ of arbitrary or national 
convertibility ; and hence strangers are frequently suiqwisod to 
find words to them apparently quite dissimilar i*ecei red on the 
same acceptation in the dialects of a language, or the varieties 
of a dialect. The present case admits of the application of a 
third rule. When any people corrupt a strange language, they 
are not found to corrupt it altogether capriciously, but are 
guided, though unconsciously, by a certain rule and system. 
The English Gipsies, if they speak Hindoostanoo nt all, will 
speak it with an English accent, and natarnlly disfigure it 
after the sarae manner that* English residents in Hindoos tan 
disfigure the language of the country. 

Let irg apply the foregoing rides. The natural convertibility 
of and sh shows siiloa and shiloa to bo as it were the same. 
The Hiudoostanee scholar acknowdedges no differetico between 
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^ud loon.^ and will rocognue burhee in racJdee, hacher in vo^h<~ 
ier and rliavee ; mxMoo iu domoot bcnng familiar wifcli such, reso¬ 
lutions and transpositions in tho Ilindoostanee^ of wliicli the 
Gipsy by the hypothesis is a species. He who has advorted to 
the principles which run through tho corruption of Hindoo- 
staiiee terms by the English will discern at once how nah shall 
become nok, and chjiooree, chooree ; how semi-nasals ^lall bo 
omitted, vowel terminations dropt, the aspirated series of mutes 
changed into the simple gutturals, and harsh dentals into their 
sofer correlatives- 

Of the contrasted woi'ds there are some so dissimilar in sense 
or sound that the rules just hinted at cannot approximate them ; 
and I profess not to discern the steps of their pedigree. Be¬ 
tween others the resemblance is faint in various degrees ; but in 
a majority of cases in the above list, which is not select but 
indmcrimiriate, tho resornblanco appears- so strong as not to bo 
accounted for by gratuitously suj)posing a spontaneous coi,aci- 
donce, '•^and seems, in alliance with former evidence, to 
warrant us in deciding that the languages themselves of *^04 
which they form part have not that similitude merely 
which is discernible in the languages of all nations, but such a 
special similitude as implies the one to be a variety or dialect 
merely of the other. 

This conclusion is rendei'ed the more probable by quo curious 
iucfc which by aocident came to my knowledge. Long before 
the roots of a language arc lost, its construction and idiom, with 
aJl particles used for connexion and government; are usually 
forgotten :—as the English Gipsies borrow from tho English a 
great number of the former, much more should we expect them 
to avail themselves of the latter in use amongst tho English. 
There seem two exceptions. In mar di gojoo and koordi gojoo, 
signifying a battle amongst meii, may be detocted the preposi¬ 
tive genitive particle used with variations over great part of the 
continent of Europe. 'The second exception is more curious. 
The following are clear examples of postpositive arrangement ; . 
GojoOi man; vastee, fist; gojoo-ka vaster, admee-ka a 

man’s fist; kalee, black, also ink : paloo^ cup; kaleedca naloo, 
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daui an iiik-bolder. Tbis aiTaugeinent BeeziR^ onco to 
have boon more eozniuon tlian now, traces of it being visible in 
the ihwk {seo n. ii. b3 f^eq,), Latin (sea Mii, ii, 55o), English, 
Knssian, and I believe Gerenau lang'uages. Ibit in non© (as far 
as I know) is it at this clay the solo and customory mode except 
in the Hindoostanee and its cognate dialects. baro occur- 
renc© o!r the idiom in the Gipsy might encourage a svzspioion of 
^ its being one of tholal ter, which is greatly Strengthened'by ol>« 
serving that the particle‘ liorb iristancecl is-^ used in the same 
position and with the same force in llindoostanee-afc this clay.t 
^rhero is reason to think that this suocession of wanderers has 
been continued, in England at least, as much by the various 
modes of adoption as by procreation ; but we have, not tlie less 
reason to suppose that the characteristic, phraseology of the 
tribe has descended to their present vepresontativos from the 
original Gipsies, who will Imve broughjtit froni>a coun- 
*Gr5 try in which it, or a similar one, was vornacular; 
The reasoning appears not abrupt or forced, and yet 


various authors seetU to reckon it a mere fallacy, and solemn 
trilling. It can surely be shown d 2 ^f''(ori that two or more 
hinguage.s may flow from one source, and that thoir common 
origin shall be visible in, and deznonstrabl© from, the siraililude 
of tlieir roots and structure. He, then, who objects to the 
application of comparative philology in historicardisquisitions 
must object to the last step in the reasoping: he must conceive 
langmigo radiating spontaneously from a centre, like light or 
heat, and maintain that different nations may speak a similar' 
speech without communication. If that iutercommuniention 
Only is denied to be necessary which implies sainenoss of blood, 
it must be granted that the transpission of languages from'a 


common centre is more conclusive of a common residence than 
^ of a common blood in the oripjipal tribes, and throw;8 more light 
on the emigration than the filiation of mankind. Yet even in 
the mazes of the latter subject the roots of language seem always 
the principal, and often the sole clue t»o guide our steps. 


. t It. appear? from a former list, that the Gipsies siill reraui the post* 
position in eypressioas. ’ 
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f, tihon, the origiiml Gipsies spoke Hmtloostaneey they pro¬ 
bably e?Digratod from HindoostaD, A difiiculty seems lu3re to 
occur. 'J'liey arc^ represented as liaving emigrated in early, 
ages., before the Mbbsulraans hud rnmle thoir inroads, bo- 
fore, at least, the mingled Hindoostanoo, compouricled of the 
langimg’O of the oonquerors and that of tho cotKjUorod had 
been assimilated. If it were iiitended to be umlntainod tliat 
this tribe speaks Hindoostanoe in all its parts and a])pvopriat 0 
rules, tlie diiomma were fatal, wliich is here pi'osonfeed; but, as 
little more is meant than that tho Gipsy jargon is Hindoostiinve 
ill its root, the clithculty maybe avoided. By discarding a 
few Farsee and Uri.ibeo words, wo liave a very disproportioimto 
reniaindor of old Hinduv/ee roots; and by adopting that term 
instead of Hindoostance we inay still main tain that the Gipsies 
drew their hingnage from Id’indoostan. But, as exjn’ossisc of 
its actual structure on the tvansitiou of the race to T'larope, tho 
term I use is more appropriate: in like manner, ah the sta- 
tionajy inliabitants of liindoostan, in a course of time after the 
eoiKjnestj^ mingled their various tongues ''^into omv this 
tribe iu its travels seems to have formed a comptisite *06 
tongue out of the saino ingredients. Tliey originally 
spoke Hindu wee. They will have picked up some (farsee 
during their stay near the Indies, or cliiving tlieir progi’ess 
through the middle of Asia. Whctlier they followfjd this route 
(wliicli seems iu itself the more probable one) or that by the Red 
iSea, they will have traversed or skirted the countries in which 
the Urubce is spoken. Nor is this a method of forming a 
language without a ])recedent. It is thus the seafaring men on 
the Mediterranean have compounded a motley gibberish of con¬ 
versation from out of the hingiiages spoken in its various parts. 


The pre.sent subject is minute; but it may not be altogether 
frivolous, or its elucidation devoid of use. It is well to silt 
the truth even in the smallest matters. The fact, if[ i'oved, 
is curious and striking, and adds cue more to the number of 
singular incidents in the history of mankind. The view of a 
tongue gi-adiially obliterating may throw light on the opposite 
process of llie formation of language. Moreover, a means is 
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LuuH presented of illustrating the otyiaologj of the English 


and other modern tongues of Europe. Vaiious words whoso 
etymons in the ancient tongues of Europe are difficult to dis¬ 
cover may be traced, perhaps directly, to those of Asia. Dr. 
Gilchrist has already pointed out several striking enough co¬ 
incidences, and others might be added. The supposed emi¬ 
gration of the Gipsies discovers a channel of communication 
which otherwise it were not easy to find, at least in the case of 
the Hill Juweo terms. The character of the words themselves 
seems to accord with the originals assigned them. They are 
usually cant, droll, or vulgar, as adopted from a despised tribe. 
As the Gipsies were of old famed for tricks of sleight of hand 
in our island, wo might expect to discover an Hinduwee tinge 
in the cant of that art, and some specimens of it seem to favour 
the idea; but this subject 1 relinquish to such as are more 
versed in the vocabularies of Hindoostixn and of hocus-pocus. 

[Notis.—T he Kov. Dr. John Wilson, in his Lands of ihe Bihlc, says 
(voL II., p. 306):—“The Indian scliolar will at onco udiiiifc that the 
gypsies must have oi iginally coin© from the banks of the Indus.” Dr. 
MTlson says :—“Near Majdol wo observed a iminher of hii^s made of 
dried reeds, unlike any which we hud seen elsewhere in the country. 
We dismounted at them, and cntcTed into conversation with some of 
fch:;ir inmates, or rather owners, for they were working in tho plots of 
ground contiguous to them. Wo found that they wore gypsies ; and 
on rny cuidvessing them in one or tw'o of the dialects of tho north-west of 
Incliii they declared to me, through the same media, that I was one of 
their brethren. When I answered tliem in the negative, they cast 
their eyes on Dhanjibhai, and said, * Then he is a Nawar,* ” [This is 
our friend the Rev. Dhanjibhai Naoroji, who was Dr. Wilson's com¬ 
panion.J 1 would also refer tho curious reader to tho following works 
of George Bon’ow (1) The Gypsies in Spain ; their Manners, Cnstoims, 
Religion, and Language ; (2) The Bible in Sjtain ; (3) Lavengro : tlio 
Scholar, the Gyp.sy, and the Priest ; (4) The Romany Kyo : a sequel 
to * Lavengro’; (o) Wild Wales, its l\»ople. Language, and Sceiiory ; 
and lastly (6) liis Romano Lavo-Lil ; Word-Book of the Romany or 
blnglish Gypsy Language, published in 1874. See also Tent-Life in 
Norway with English Gypsies, by Hubert Smith, 1873 ; A Histoiy of 
the Gypsies, with Specimens of the Gypsy Language, by W. Sira'son, 
London, 1865; Encyclopaedia Britaimica, vol. XI. [eighth od.]; Penny 
I’yclopiedia, vol. XL ; and Balfour’s CyciopuDdia of India, vol." 11., Title 
t Gypsy.’— Ed,] 
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teanslat;ioks from the hersiah, 

IliljUSTBATlVB 01’ THE OPINIONS OF THE SUNNI AND SHIAH SECTS OP 
MAHOMICriANS. 

By Briga'iiei’-Goncral Sir John ilAUCom, K.C.B. 

ItfMid 9lh December 1811. 

Letkrfrom. the Ulemahs of Maverulnahr or Tramoxiam, 
to the WemaJis of the City of Mushed, in Khoraesan. 

It cannot be coucealod from any ono of the true faitli that it 
is impious to attack tho person or property of a Mussulman who 
believes in God, acknowledges the Prophet, and whoso speeches 
and actions are conformable to the sacred law, and who follows 
tho example and precepts of tho twelve lioly Imams. But 
when (continuing to profess such a creed) men wdiolly depart 
from tho faith of tho Sminis and deviate Irom the path of tho 
learned and holy men, and, no longer adhering to the original 
tenets of their faith, presume to publish the heterodox doctrines 
of the Shiahs, and to abuse the cause, tho two holy fatliers-in- 
law and the son-in-law and wives of the sacred Prophet, and 
think such blasphemy praiseworthy, it undoubtedly becomes 
tho indispensable duty of tho prince of tho faithful, and of all 
true believers in the world, who desire to fulfil the mandates of 
the Most High God, and to fix and strengthen the true religion, 
to kill and extirpate all such, to rare their houses, and seize 
their property, whether in goods or land ; and if the kings T 
the earth, in whoso hands are power and dominion, and the 
caliphs (under whose shadow may God order that the faithful 
find shelter until the great day of judgment 1) neglect to com¬ 
bat in this sacred cause, which it has been declared tlioir duty 
to do by the nrmnunous voice df tho Vlemah, or holy 
men, who * speak what the Prophet and his descendants +68 
have ordained, they shall answer for it to their Creator. 

Every sensible man who acts under the direction of rea.son, 
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who considers historioa, traditions, nud holy suying^ vv^ith 
nttentiou, must admit that those who were e.^alted by the 
iViondship of tho sacred Pro]>hot, who acknowledged his autho¬ 
rity and sewed him, and who for years fought by his aide 
against infidels to propagate the true faith, stand exempt from 
impiety and impurity, and will inherit Paradise ; hut above all 
others those will obtain that beatitude who are included in the 
following vorse of the divine Korun, “ God is well satisfied with 
the faithful., that acknowledged rny tuithorlty,^^—Tlie great 
( jrod was their guide,- and they followed him/^ Can there bo a 
doubt but the three caliphs, Omar, Othinan, and Abovd)eker, 
are iacluded in this verse ? Are they not also bound in ties of 
the closest atfinity with tho Profdiet aud has not God m his 
holy book termed Aboubeker tho coinpauioii of the Prophet: 

And he said unto hia companion (Aboubeker), God iu with us, 
bo not thou alarinodP^ It is established by another seuteuce of 
tho Koran, tha' the Prophet delivers nothing of himself, bub 
spenks as he is inspired by tho Almighty; tlierofore alibis 
NV'wds and sayings mast bo considered as iuspirabions. And 
wo know from tko Koran tliat he lionourod tho thro’e caliphs 
much, and praised them often ; and the sentences in their 
praise are ti’ansmittod unto us iu that holy book. It follows, 
from what has been stated, that to deny their perfection is 
wander wildl}' in the maze of error, aud in fact to deny the 
Koran and the Prophets; and those only that believe and follow 
them are tho true followers aud believers in the faith : for God 
couiruandod our Prophet to say to the world, ‘‘You that are 
the iVicuds of (iod, obey luo; and God wdll bo a friend unto you 
and pardon your sinsP^ Who but infidels can doubt, after 
reading such a sentence, that tho Almighty looked with favour 


on our caliphs ? 

Tho undaunted valour of Aly the lord of the faithful is known 
to the whole world ; and yet that prince acknowledged tho au¬ 
thority of rhe caliplis. Ignorant men do not refloct that if Giey 
succeed in fixing obloquy on any caliphs, they must also 
* tix it on Aly, How can tho Shiahs de^fend their * conduct 
in loading with abu;>e Aisha, when all are agreed that 
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wifi) of tile Prophet, anil was tlio lavourite of that 
sacrocl personage ? And it is written in the Koran, “ That bad 
women .only Jiro attached to bad men, and Lad men to bad ' 
women : Good women are attached to good men, and good men 
to good women.” KofleCt on this vorso, and consider to what 
an extiome an abuse of Aisha leads. But, leaving this ground, is 
thero a vagabond that walks the streets that will hear, without 
being enraged, his wife abused ? How dare the Shiahs tlion 
be so indecent and impious ns to abuse the partner of tho host of 
men ? “ May God preserve us from such proceedings ! Take 
warning, Oyou who have wisdom !” 

Many may say, We neither have committed these actions nor 
ever will commit them ; but they should know that to listen to 
such folly and wickedness, without forbidding it, will o.xpose 
them to bo considered .as equally guilty with those tliat com- 
mit it. 

You have written unto us that it is stated in Holy Writ, 

“ Do not without emiao plunder each other's property and that 
it is a .sacred precept that, it is unlawful to take the property of 
any hluadnlman whatever unless for his advantage: and you 
argne from this that tho produce and revenue of tho city of 
Mushed cannot be deemed lawful plunder. 

We have to reply that these holy sentences and traditions 
only relate to true believers : and as we have correct and au¬ 
thentic proofs that the sect of Shiahs abuse the holy caliphs (at 
the same time that they call themselves Mahomedans), we con¬ 
ceive not only the sentoiicos yon have quoted, but many others 
which it is unnecessary to state, have this plain and obifious 
meaning: that to put to death, to .seize and ravage the pro¬ 
perty and country of unbelievers, is lawdul. ISlo person indeed 
can deny this; and assuredly those who declare themselves ser¬ 
vants ol the prince of the faith, but sw'erve from their truth, 
must above all others be deemed, by the cononrrenoo of the 
learned, proper and legitimate objects of plunder: Can Aev 
be saved by a hollow profession of faith? Thi.s argument is 
RU))portedby tlie battles which Aly himself fonghtwitix Mussul- 
mans during his caliphate. Our late glorious emperor also 
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iglit many actioua witli those who called ihomstjlves of that 
religion. 

* You write that tlio fields and gardens of Mushed are 
* 70 the unalienable property of the holy shrine of the imain 

Keza, to which sacred piir[)oso they were consecrated by 
tlie ancestors of the monarch of Pt raia. In answer we can oidy 
say, Tiniiii country i.s one of those (which it is lawful to plunder), 
and uho army of the faithful cannot distinguish the sacred 
from the private lands:—all must therefore be considered in. 
cue light. But, supposing the distinction made, tlie revenues of 
their holy property must still be expended by holy Mussulmans; 
and if it cannot from circunista-nces be expended in that manner, 
it becomes the duty of the prince of the faithful to divide it in 
lawful shares among his warriors. 

You say that the majority of your city are the lineal descend¬ 
ants of the Prophet. Let ns imagine this true; remember 
you not what (rod said, '‘Those belong not unto me whose con¬ 
duct is not virtuous/^t But you add that all the inhabitants of 
Musbed are virtuous: you do not recollect that virtue is but 
the form of that of which religion is the substance. In reply 
to what you have written us respecting the natives of your city 
having boon admitted into the society and friendship of the 
learned men of Mecca, Medina, and Damascus, we have only to 
say, " Whoever has not good in his heart can reap no profit 
from beholding the countenauco of the Prophet.^^ And as to 
what you state regarding the learned men of those cities having 
praised them, wo cannot believe it: but supposing it true, it 
luu.st luive proceeded from ignorance of their bad principles. 

As b:) what you state respecting the month of Kejeb being an 
unlawful season, and that to make war in that month w ith those 
who are desirous of peace is impious, we have to answer that 
the respect originally paid to that rrionth is, by the clearest 
writing, done away; and in support of this argument we need 
only mention that many of the battlos of Aly with his enemies 
were fought in iho month of Ilejeb. 


t God'a anawor to Noah. 
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.^ 2^1011 Kay, on tlio nui-.liorifcy ofHoIy Writ, tliat God droated men 
and angels only to oTioy and adore Him. 'Jdiis cannot be coai.ro- 
vertcilj but the obedience and adoration wliicli is acknowledged 
to be 'nost pleasing to God is to war with infidels, and no mercy 
should be shown those who forsttke *their adoration to 
their Creator, who abnso the heads of the faith, and in the + 71. 
pnde of lalse knowledge consider such conduct to be 
praiseworthy^and virtuous. But though all are agreed that God 
bad cursed Satan, there would appear no good to be reaped 
from execrating him : and what renders tlio prosont case more 
extraordinary is that there ar.; numbers of Shiahs wlio really 
understand the meaning of the holy sentences, and have suc¬ 
cessfully expounded many of the sacred w'ritiiig.s, yet even those 
continue openly to proclaim themselves schismatics, and neither 
depart from the false doctrines of their sect, nor por.suado 
others to do s'.>, but remain inattentive to tho tenets of the 
twelve holy imams. Such wo musb^romind of tho verso in 
tho Koran wliicli states “ That tho time approaches when an 
an-swer will bo required from those who have knowledge.'’ 

Should any of tho wanderers from the path of tha trutli, who 
to support their own argumonts have slandered the imam.s, be 
able to support their conduct by reference to sacred writings, 
or to contradict any assertion that has been made in this letu'i’, 
let tho inhabitants of Mushed send out their chief magistrate 
Abdullah, who shall bo protected from insult, .and admitted to 
couvenso and arguo with some tho learned servants of hir; 
majesty. It will then bo probable that the true faith shall bo- 
c<)mo aju^arent unto all. Health unto those wlio aro in the 
right patli. 


An Afwx^er to the Ulemahs of Hahcr-uUNalier, hj Monllah 
MaJumed lluHamdaree of Mushed. 

Tho contents of the letter of tho Moullohs of ilaher-iil-Naher 
aro fullv iniderstood; I shall, explain that which I helicve t i l-o 
right, it is not concealed from yon that tho l.^ropbet 1ms or- 
dored all (both Sunnis rnd Shiahs) to respect liis holv book 
and family. The imaum Reza came as a stranger iiu.»ihis Irjid. 
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jMTi his servanfc, have uoither nny concern witli the 
Tjs or llsbegs; I am neither the Iriend of the one noi' the foe 
of the other: my boIo Inisiness is tnil.h ; to that alone do I pay 
repfuxl ; after that I have searched in the holy Koran and 
the books of tra'lition, I shall state to you wmat has appeared 
to me ; and as I shall do this with attention to moderation and 
justico T must liiopo for your assent, 

* 72 * By the style of yoir* letter T am reminded of a saying* 

in Khornssan, He that goes alone to the judge will 
retnrn satisfied.*^ I'ho learned inon of the sect of Shiali have 
had no access to yourvsovercign^ who has been taught that their 
faith is a Tiew invention, destitute of truth : when ho has heard 
ah the arguments fairly urged on both sides, his royal mind 
will lx? enlightened, and wo shall be satisfied with his decisioiu 
There nre many books of traditions regarding which tho Sim- 
nis and Shiahs ditfer; hut wc desire in tiiis discussion to re¬ 
fer to noF'f' as authentic in which lx)th do not profes a belief,* 
''f'be whole of tho Mahoniedans are dividod into two sects, 
Sunni and Shiah, The essential difference is this : the for* 
mcr believe that Aboubekor had a just right to succeed tho 
Ih'ophot ; the latter, on the contrary, deorn Murteza Aly tho 
lawful heir, and consider his exclusion an act of impiety and 
injustice. This difference implies no rejection of the acknow- 
ledgcd tniditions to which wo moan to refer, Such iinleed is not 
a general principle with either sect, and we object to the pro¬ 
test that any individual may make of this nature. I shall now 
proceed to notice those gi’ounds upon which you have do- 
iioimced the Shiahs as infidels. Many reasons aro stated to 
justify thivS sentence ; tho first is that the Prophet has praised 
the three caliphs (Aboubeker, Omar, and Osman), and that tho 
praise of the Prophet is already to bo considered as a divine re¬ 
velation from God, it being written in the Koran, ‘‘Think nob 
that Mahomed speaks aught of himself; all he delivers is from 
the Most High.’’ On this you conclude rho praise of the three 
caliphs to be from God, and that all who deny them honour are 
in consequence to bo classed with inndels. By this very argn- 
meutyou have thrust out these caliphs from every right to theiv* 
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and completely destroyed all their pretensions * 
tor in the commentai'y on the Muakiff, by Umdoo> who is one 
of the gi‘eatesti authorities among* the Sunnis, it is written 
that when the Prophet was dying a violent dispute took place 
umoTig the Mussalmans that wore near him. The origin of this 
was that tho Prophet deraarided paper> pen^ and ink, saying, J 
wish to write what wdll prevent you losing tho true jjatli. 
Omar refused to comply with this request, observing that tho 
acuteness of the disease iiad produced a deliriuiu. Ilavo 
we not tho Koran ‘t added he; and * what more of liis 745 
writings can we want? On thin the dispute became high, 
and the noise oR'ended the Prophet, who directed theni to leave 
him, and cease th( 3 ir unseemly quarrels. This tradition is inen- 
tioned in the heginnitig the Sahibah lUdwrl and several 
other respectable Sunni authorities. This was the hrst a(!t of 
diaobedieuce: I proceed to the second. After this dispute the 
Prophet ordered a number of chiefs to go with Assamali oh 
service; many of tlieso disobeyed this order. When this was 
reported to th© Prophet ho repeated his mandate, aurl added a 
curse on those who should be guilty of disobediencot: bat this 
even did not produce a complete effect. Nov 1 ask. Was the 
speech made by the .Prophotr-whon ho asked for paper, peas, 
and ink—a divine revelation agreeable to the sense of tho verso 
of the Koran which you have quoted? If so, was not the refusal 
of Omar a rejection of this revelation? You yourself have 
pronounced those that reject a revelation as infidels : ^aud all 
these conclusions ai'C from grounds to which you assent. It is 
certainly true that God has said, He who obeys not tho person 
I have sent is an infidel Now that I have, upon your own 
arguments, j)roved that Omar is an infidel, I think you will 
allow that an infidel was not worthy of the caliphate; and as 
this is established, it follows that both Aboubeker and Osman 
should also be excluded; for in your own croed you believe their 
right had all the same foundation, and if that is desiroyed in 
the case of one it falls altogether; and tho right of none of the 
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f Tkough tho names of tho three calipha are not Htatod by tho writer, they are 
implied ; as it wag well knovm they were of tUo nnmbor who refused to march. 
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^>1 .%^-^^p^voo (who wero cOBnoctod as ono pfirty) can bo supported, 
Acn'oeably to the crooil of the Shiahs, iiono of them are ac ;aaat- 
ed legitimate caliphs; nor h it consisboBt with thobeliolof any 
Mussalmau whatever that Omar Ciiri bo excluded and the rights 
of tho other two admitted. By the argument you luave brought/ 
forward, disobodience to march with the force of Assamah was 
the act ot aa infidel; and on this ground tho throe caliphs are 
all infidels together. From both tho instanoes I have stated, tl;e 
truth of the belief of the Sliiah sect is strongly ostablished. 
This iadcod am be proved by more reasons than i have room for 
in this letter* Afou have also stated that the works 
of the Prophet arc a^s a * revelat ion, thtd is, iVom God. 
We also admit this; and it is on this ground that while 
wo deem the expulsion of Merwan from Medina by tho Prophet 
a sacred act, wo consider his recall and high employment by 
Osman aa tho act of an infidel* Wo do this for two reasons : 
the first is the one which yon have stated, viz., That to act 


contrary to tho divine word or deed stamps tho iulidel: the 
second is 0]i tho ground of that verso of tho Koi'an which df- 
edaros That noir-hor thou nor they, relations or children, shall 
hold coiivorso or live in intimacy with liim with whom God or 
his Prophet lias boon displeased.'^ Wo have many otlier strong 
roasoiLS to establish wliat we have stated on this head; but, 
agreeably to the saying of Khorassan, A kiss cannot be sent 
as a message,'* wo must delay these in hopes of a mooting, 
which we should be glad at, on the condition that our dispute 
was to bo settled by knowledge and truth, not by tho dagger, 
tho sword, and tho lance. You have sairl that there is u tradi¬ 
tion from which it appears that the Prophot praised tho three 
caliphs. Wo know or admit of none such; it is not among 
those traditions which both sects believe in, and by wluoh our 
disputes ought to bo adjudged: and it is from those traditions 
that we have adduced, ail wo have advanced against the caliplis. 
It is well known that many traditions have been manufactured 
for the purposes of dispuco; and wo can only avoid being mis¬ 
led, by agreeing to admit none but such as both parties allow 
to be true and authentic;—we have upon these fairgrounds re- 
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d the char /^0 you ir^ade of the Shiahs being infidels. If 
Tudeed tliey wpre infiJols, what Mussulmaus M^oiild there remain 
(jdter what has been d»(>wu), who could b(i entitled to the 
name of the faithful ? 'fho assertion you hayo made of thti Pro« 
phePB praising the caliphs is upon an uasup'povted, and there- 
frro an uuadmittod^ authority: but for the sake of argument we 
will admit that they were RO [n’alsod—what does it prove ? Idicsc 
praises wore bestowed bofpro they had committed tlio ollencas 
we have stated; tho.Pi’ophet could not punish thorn for crimos 
they had not then coimnitted, whatever prescience lie might 
have of their futuro conduct. Aly rotiirned his sword to tho 
son of MnljutUy bbserviug that he should bo slain by him with 
that ver*y weapon; but justice forbade Ills preventing that m:t 
by a crime, and sUeli. ho doomed punishment bo^tfore the 
perpetration of guilt* It is clear from this that what 
you have stated I’ogarding the praise bestowed iqmn the 
caliphs would, even if it. was established, prove nothing. Your 
soeoud argument is grounded on that verse of tho Koran which 
says, ‘^0 Mahomed, God ia certainly pleased with those of the 
faithful \vho embraced the true worsliip, and gave tlicir faith to 
under the tree.And you conclude that as the ti.reo ca¬ 
liphs were of this number they must enjoy Paradise; u'd thoeo 
(sach as tho Shiahs) who abuse their propriety be deemed 
inlidels. 

In answer to this I state that this verse piwea only tbit the 
three caliphs had tho approbation of God for the act of omtrac- 
ing tilio religion of Mahomed; but what I urge is that they, 
siibsoquontly to that period, acted inamanuer directly contrary 
to those priiicipdos which then entitled them to praise. ^ In the 
atlair of tho .succession to tho caiiphato they were led by auibb 
tioa and cpvetoui^ness to uSet aside the well-known wish of the 
Prophot; and they wore the cause of grief to the holy Idtimah, 
tlio care of whom Mahomed had enjoined on all his followers. 
This fiict is written in the Bahibah Bachcrl, The following is 
tho substance of what this author says After Abouln ker had 

burnt the gate of Fatimah^s house, and .seized the garden of la- 
dick, which belonged to her, she came out of her dwelling and 
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: and from that moment till her death she 
nov'er 8j)olv(3 to eitlier of them rigniii.” This I have myself 
road ill the work I Imve quoted: and it is also written in it 
that tho Prophet declared, “ He who maker Fatiniah angry 
makes me angry.” And in tho NMat (another work of an- 
tlvority with tho Sunnis)’ it is written that the Prophet said, 
Whoever gives oflence to Fatiin.ah gives oft’encc to mo j and 
whoever oifends m6 offends God.” The curse ivhich the holy 
Imam Jaflov denounced upon those who offended God and the 
Prophet is a commentary upon this sacred sentence. In two 
wordsOn account of such bad works and tho connteractiug 
tho last will of tho Prophet,—not marching with the force undex 
Assamah,—they merited damnation, d’liat man only can he 
dcomod good wlm remains so till the close of his life, who rnaiu- 
tains that creed which ho embraces, and preserves all hi.s obliga¬ 
tions inviolate. If he breaks them and departs from 
* 76 virtue, he >*= becomes a just object of abuse, and God will 
punish him. Tho following sacred sonteiico proves this: 
—“ 0 Mahomed, whoever breaks faith with thee breaks faitli 
with hi3 own .'Old; and whoever remains steadfast to‘ the faith 
and to tho existcncoof God, him will God reward greatly.” The > 
third argument you addnee is that God has declared Aboiibeker 
to bo the companion of Mahomed; and that he who was fit to 
be tho Prophet's companion could never bo the object of abuse 
and curses. 1 answer, The word companion (asahab) has ,io 
such exclusive meaning as you apply to it; it moans a person 
who as.sociates with another, and sitteth with him. Two bro¬ 
ther may bo of different belief; one may be a Mussulman, an¬ 
other an infidel, but still they are brothora. It is exactly so 
with companions, wlio with that title may bo of dilferont belief 
and characters. When Mahomed was in the cave, he ex¬ 
claimed, “ 0 rny two companions in this prison, is your trust 
in many gods? or do you believe in Him who has no com¬ 
panion in power, and is invincible and omnipotent ?” This very 
sentence proves completely what I have advanced; for the 
wnterd of the/fes/w/and the Ct/rflui (two Snnni authorities) 
have, m their comiueptary on this sentence, stated that the 
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hot 'by lliiiS Bpeecli alluJccl to that made by Joseph to his 

companionfl ia prison. Now it is known that those whom the 
prophet^ Joseph addressed ae companioBs were worshippers of 
idols. Indeed the remaining part of the sentence confirms this 
interpretation; ancC the whole prov^es that the '^epithet of 
*'* (?ompaniou of the Prophet/^^ having been tbnsr casually bestow 
ed, is no ground for the argument you have maintainod. ^ 

Yon have rpiofced h $tanza implying that ^‘Ivo who has not 
good in his own heart will derive no benefit from looking upon 
tJie coiinf}enance 6f the Prophet/^' I cc^rtainly expected that 
men who have^, or ought to have, read the Koran, and all. the 
commentaries upon that holy volume, could have copied a Persian 
stanza without a mistake; but you have altered and rendered 
ungrarnmatiical the words of the poet, — no doubt conceiving 
that after you had plundered and defaced his native province it 
was but a trifling additional injury to spoil one of the beautiful 
lines of tbe celebrated Jami- This may ajipear a light 
remark; hut it may be useful in * teaching you not to ^ 77 
bo precipitate in forming a judgmeut on what you do 
not thoioughly comprehend. 

Your fourth argument is, that the elevation of the ca-^ 

liphs took place in the presence of the brave Murfce;5a Aly^ wlip^ 
did not oppose them"; and on this position you rest with great 
and exulting confidonco, a-s no person you think can deny it 
without admitting that the holy Aly had not the power to 
assert his right. My answer is that while Aly was employed 
in attending to the obsequies of the Prophet they had assem¬ 
bled at the Sukeefah-bon-Saad to elect a »jaliph, and numljfers 
hatl declared for Aboubeker from causes on which.! sliall not 
enlarge. The lord Aly, from the small numbers of his ad- 
lierentH, his aversion to shed -the blood of the faithful, and 
many other reasons, refrained from war. But ibis forbeai’ance 
on his part can never be brought as an argument against this 
right; because the holy Aly, however brave, was certainly ex¬ 
ceeded in valour by his uncle Mahomed, who with Aly and his 
other friends fled from the infidels of the tribe of Ivoorish, and 
after a long period was glad to obtain a truce, but after all 
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Silid not; make a pilgrimage to Mecca, Now, in spifcc of tkeso 
ovoiitH, few among the M'alioraedans think that the Koorish 
were right, or that the Prophet by roniaining quiet admitted 
that they wore so; and if oar Prophet, aided by all his compa¬ 
nions, wtis led by any motives to refrain in sudi a case from 
wtti’, what reproach can rest on A]y ? But men of observation 
must soo that God himself has often forbearance with the wicked : 


Pharaoh ro^guod four hundred years, and thought himself God. 
Nimrod, Sludad, and others of the same clac?s have done the 
same ; and yet the Almighty, who, clothed with all his powers, 
could have destroyed them in a momont, did not do so, but loft 
thousands tO fall into error. If, therefore, io appears that God 
himself has (from inscrutable causes) shown forbearance to- 
vi-arcLs his Giieraies, what argumont can be grounded on the bo- 
liaviour of Murteza Aly iii the instauco you have mentioned ? 
{. have proved that a person who curses the t'wm jf^hnikhe 
(Aboubokor and Oinar) is not an infidel: and the writer of the 
JiimeoJt-uUussel {ouQ of tho Sunni authorities) has accounted 
tlio Shiahs to be a tribe of Mussulmans, as well as the writer 
of tho Maaklffj and has disproved all those arguments 
^'78 which '^havo been brought forward to support a con¬ 
trary doctrine. Imam Mahomed Ghnzali (a celebrated 
Sunni doctor) does not consider the abusers of Shaikhs ns in- 
iidols; and Shaikh Asharoe (a Siimii doctor) neither deems 
tho Shiahs, nor any persons who turn their faces to the Kiblah, 
to he infidelsfrom all this it must appear obvious that what 
you have urged against tho Shiahs is from yourselves, and is 
neither supported by the Koran nor tho holy traditions. Now 
w-o, on the contrary, though aware of tho guilt of the caliplis, do 
not deem it a duty to curse them; nor indeed is it thought re¬ 
po bvble to do SO: and if any wrong-headed Shiahs affirm it to 
be a duty, they are mistaken;—place them in tho same rank 
with those senseless Sunnis who deem it a duty to put all 
Shiahs to death;—neither of these soutiments arc inculcated 
as duties by any authorities of respectability. Your assertion 
tliat. a person is an infidel who even listens to tlie abuse of tlie 
caliphs is altogether unsupported by any argumeut; find it has 
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observed by Me oelebnited physician Shaikl] Abow Aly 
af ihi^t tlie man wlio gives his assent tu any proposition 
whicli ansupported b}" reason should not bo oon.siclered as a 
reasonable^ oreature, m he abandons tho exercise of the noblest 
quality of his nature. With regard to your charge against tho 
Shiahs on account of their abusing Aislm, 1 in tlie first place 
deny its truth r—to abuse any Mahomedan is an error^ but above 
all the haram of the Prophet; but as Aisha, in disobedience of 
a verso of the holy Koran^ left that privacy in which women 
are orrierod to remain^ and with Moaviah mud© war upon Aly 
(a contest with whom, was declared by tho Prophet to bo a 
contest with himself, and consequently with God), has no 
doubt by such acts merited both abuse and curses. You quote 
in support of this jiart of your argument a verso from the Koran, 
which states that good men are connected with good women, 
and bad men with bad women ; and from this you rest tho vir¬ 
tue of Aisha upon that of the Prophet, her luisbaud. But you 
have mistaken the sonso of this verse, which does not signify 
that, the woman should partake in all the qualities of the ims- 
baud • silch an interpretation would be fatal to tlie fanio of tho 
prophets Noah and Lot; and Assthab, tbu virtuous and 
believing wife of * Pharaoh, would he involved in the *79 
guilt of her wicked husband. The fact is that tho true 
sense of this verse is expounded by attention to thf) meaning of 
that which precedes it, and of which it is only a part;— wliicli 
states that a wicked man chooses a wife from the wicked, and i\ 
bad woman will only marry a man of depraved pidnciplc.s. This is 
on answer to wliati you have urged on this part of the subjec t. 

Your allegation that the Syuds, who hro descendants of f-ho 
IVophet, that hold Shiah principles, are infidels, has astonished 
me much. It is really extraordinary that you should ap¬ 
prove of Aisha in her disobedience to the will of the Prophet, 
and God (in the instances I have stat/ed), and consider hm* 
right in marching with a large army to attack the man she hc-d 
BO often hemxl the Prophet praise, and that at a period when he* 
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ugreoably both to your c.reed and oura^ tlie truO;, legitimate 
a^id reigning lord of the faitliful;—that you sbould approve all 
this, 1 say, and condemn the poor Syads for complaining of 
nsurpatii>n and the lovss of llio inheritance of their family, is 
truly wonderful. Wo only require from you cominon justice : 
it is written in one of our works that a blind man callod Oruah 
Mekioom was once aitiing in the Pi’ophot^s presence; a woman 
of the haram passed through the room, at which he was very 
angry. 0 prophet/’ said the wonuin, 'Ms not the man blind 
'' said the Pr()phot, but thou seest.^^ Yet this is the 

Prophet of whom Sunni auth(m=j have written that he placed 
Aisha upon his shoulders in order that she might see a show in 
the public street; and tliat ho after some tiino exclaimed, “ 0 rny 
rod-cheeked, art thou yet satisfied with the show iShi:; replied 
" No. ” This story wliicli you relate of the J.Yopliet would not 
be belioved if told of tho most depraved of men, and indeed its 
enormity appears lieyond all comment. 'J'he only tiling I can 
venture to say is that ilioro can bo no (hmbt the man who bo' 
iieves this story should bo considered as having abandoned his 
religion : at all events wo believe (after God) no onC to be so 
good and exeelhnit and iumfect as our iVophet, and we justly 
complain of the audacity of the doctors of Sunni law, who, to 
servo tlioir own wishes and views, have mvonted traditions cab 
ciliated to^destroy our holy religion. Verso: We have 
*80 explained to you a few of those griefs which *wriiig our 
hearts ; but fear of giving offence has led ns to repress 
much of what we might say upon this subject.’' 

As to wliat you have written regarding the sanctity of tho holy 
months having been cancelled, yon are mistaken j that can never 
bo till you produce a verso in tlio Koran which does away the 
force of that in which they arc- commanded to bo respected. 
Tlio instance you give of Aly having fought in these months 
prov s nothing, as he was forced to this deviation by his enomy 
—iiuieed a,ll his wars wore wdth him acts of neci ssity; and if tho 
arguments which I have urged prove that the charge of infi¬ 
delity a<lvaucod against tho Shiahs ivS false, tlicie can be no 
gionnd for tho Fetwah you have given for burning and destroy ^ 
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iag OUT’ coiiniiry find city. But lot us admit t!;i6 contrary : what 
krunvlcdge canyon possess of the inward tliouglits,of those hn 
whom you denounced such dreadful punishment ? I’lio 
secrets of the heart are known oirly uiUo Glod* Wo all know 
that the passions of kings are as the consuming flame, to which 
it becomes wise and good men to apply the. water of good and 
rnodorato counsel in order to repress its fury and to save God’s 
creataros from destruction; not to add by troacherous advico 
to tluB fiorco firo till it barrioth the yvholo coxmtry and its un- 
fortiuiale iuliabitants. Vorse:—Bo not like tiio fierce flame ; 
lose not thy rea-son; lest tho plaint of the wretched should reach 
the throno of Godd^ The Fetwah which yon have so iuconsider*- 
ately issued is in the hands of the aoldior a pretext for every 
excess and oppression; and supposing oven that those who 
siiifor wore infidels, such a proceeding cannot be pleasing to 
God, as it is written in our books that in tho day of judg¬ 
ment Noah will stand ashamed in the-'prosonco of tho Creator 
for having desired the death of sinners. I -shall not make a 
comment upon this fine passage If tho soldiers e-xocute tho 
Fetwah they have rocijived from the Ulemah (religious men), 
the latter alono must answer at tho last day for this great crime. 
—Verso:— . ‘ ^ 

‘‘ In that day on which, men must answer for their works, 

Tlio hearts of those who command will tvemble with. Ua-ror; 

* In that place where the prophets themselves tremble, 

What excuse wilt thou bring for tliy guilt?'” 
iritis well known that Ibn Zawoos, a* celebrated 
'Xloctor of Shiah law, thonglv eminently qualified, never * 81 
(such was hk fear of God and doubt of himself) wrote 
ono w'Ork upon law, lost ho might propagate an error for which 
he might be mado answerable at tho day* of judgment. Has 
not God said Co the Pi’ophct, “ 0 Mahomed, if thou speakest one 
word from thyself,^^—this is,the word of God,—‘‘ I will ex¬ 
amine the sentence with severity, and never forgive what shall 
prove false either in thee or others/’ If God was thus strict as 
to the Prophet, what have others to expect who dare to use 
the name of tho Almighty in the propagation of that which is 
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Fou \v)io are rimong fcho religious anti learned should 
conduct youi^elves us the religious and‘learned of former days 
have done ; be prudonfc and cautious^ and fche end will be moro) 
.satisfactory; for in the tlay of judgment it will be difficult to 
plead an excuse,— above all, in cases when the innocent child¬ 
ren, whom God pecnliaiiy protects, suffer from indiscrinriinato 
, c r u el ty i ni d i n j us t ice .— V or so : — 

I have no view but that which tendeth to your good, 
Nothing but that could have given mt) courage to speak 
my sent iments so honestly/^ 

As most wicked men are directed by worldly motives, it is of 
cousequcnco tliat those who are learned and able should bo 
above such an iruputabion. It would have boon more proper, 
after the long ab.sonce of the Vlemnh (lea»rned men) of 
Maher* ul-Naher from Mushed, that .they should have boon our 
guests, and that we should have derived mutual benetit tVoin 
an amicable intercourse. Though wo could not, from onr four of 
your monarch, venture from the city, you might from respec t 
t-D the holy imam Reza have made a pilgrimage to his tomb, 
and have ludd coinruuuication with u.s. But iiisteatl of this 
you liavo contented yourselves with giving a Fdwah for the 
slaughter of us poor creatures. Well done ! May God gmni 
you a great reward, and render your works good ! —Verso : — 

'' Refraio, refrain ! for the path of cruelty has no end. 

KetVain, tvfrMin I lost you repent when repentance is ia 
vain 


■^82 * liJairad fr07)1 tho’Buseiieahd 

A merchant at Bagdad (who lived in the time of Harovin-ul- 
Kashecd) wu;j a great friend and disciple of the imam daffer ; 
and when that holy j)orsou died, the merchant, on account of 
what was deemed by tlie intolerant caliph (who wiis of the 
sect of ^lalikl) his heretical principles, was plundered of all his 
pruperty, and hud liberally nothing left Imt a female, slave whom 

t riio b(?ok which is called ICiiseiiGali was written by Shaikh Abdul Futtouah 
KiT-.ee {i.e. oMihi), a oolebratod Sliiuh atithor. 

Qpi of the four into which the Snnuig are divided. 
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purcliased when she was five yeArs of ago. He had seiif 
her fco school, and she had for ten years frequented the haram 
of the imatri Jafier j and she had given herself to study for 
twenty years, and had arrived at groat perfection both in real 
knowlodgo and eloquence of expression. When her vnaator was 
reduced to poverty (and the unfortunato Shiahs were forced 
by oppression to conceal themselves), he began to complain of 
lii.^ hard lot to his slave :—0 Husnoali/^ said ho, you have 
been to me as a child, I have no other bub thee; I have laboured 
hard that thou shouldst roach that excellence which thou hast 
attained; grant me thy aid to extriwito me from the troubles in 
which I am now involved/^ .llusueah answered: '^0 Khajah, I 
am thy slave, purchased by thy money; I owe thee overybhing. 
"Wilt thou hear ray words on this occasion The Khajah said 
ho would, Go (said she) to Haroun-ul-Rasheed^ and tell him 
thou liJist a slave to sell: if ho asks the price, tell him o ))0 
hundred thousand of the Zer Califhiila (denars). If he^ asks 
what quality does thy slave possess to raise her valuo to sm li 
an amount, tell him that such are her qualifications that if tlio 
caliph assemble all his wise and able men she will ovcrcouie 
them in disputation/* The Khajah said he would never con- 
rout to this plan : The tyrant (saidhe) would be bewitched 

by the praises L utter of thee, and take thoo from mo; and f 
cannot exist without thee, who art the only delight I have loft.*^ 
“ Fear not,” said llusueah, for by the blessing of the holy 
family of the Prophet no power shall, separate ino while I live 
from thee: lise up and trust in God, w^ho will order 
* everything for the best.^* After great importunities * 83 
the Khajah was at length persuaded to go to Yahya-ben- 
Kbalod-Bermiikoo, the vi^iier of Haroun; to him ho stilted his 
own situation and the qualifications of his slave. The vizier 
bade him bring her; the distressed Khajah did os he was or- 
dered. Whon Y'ahya contemplated her beauty and heard her 
elocjuence and wisdom, he was confounded; ho wont with the 
Khnjnh to the caliph, to whom he explained all he had hoard. 
Husneah was sent for; sho came before the caliph veiled, and 
recited some verses in his praise. He was delighted; he do- 
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Jior to unveil, ami f >unit the taco wapi a just index of h^r 
jnind. dfaroun came oufc of his haraia and sent for tlu^ Khajah. 

What is tho price of your slave?” said ho; ^'and Avliab is her 
name Her name is| Husnoab,” said tho merchant/^ and 
her price is one hundred thousand Lcnar-zer-^CaliphiitL*’ Ha- 
roun demanded in rage how ho could ask such a price ? ‘Vl 
deina-nd said the man, bocauso I know that tho assoiu- 
]>lod Monllahs of yonr dominions will bo imablo to contfiud 
with her in a theological argument/-* Harouu said, Will you 
cousont, if your slave should lose the victory, that T should 
strike your liead off your sliouldors and take her for nothing ?” 

What will you do,” said tho merchant, sho is not defeat¬ 
ed ?” will not only givo you ono hundred thousand denars, 
but your slavo back again.” Tho Khajah hesitated : How me/* 

said ho, ‘^a little timo that 1 may again see Ilusneah.” Haroun 
consented, ^.fho Khajah saw Hasueah, who told him not to 
hesitate but accept tho conditions, for sho had no doubt by the 
aid of tho holy Aly to gain tho victory. Tho merchant went to 
Harouu and aceoptod his offer. Haroim sent for Rusneah, and 
ai^tked her what faith sho professed. I profess the faith of tlio 
Prophet and his descendants/^ said she/^ thanks bo to God !” 
Haroun said, Whom do you consider to bo tho propon* do- 
iiceudant of tho Proplmt ?** Hiisueah exclaimed, ‘‘ 0 flarouu, 
assomblo thy lea mod men, and thon I shall state all I can; and 
if any objoebs to my faith, he Avill speak and 1 will answer him/* 
Haroun undcr?>tood from this that she was ono of the (Akely 
Beit) persons of the family, those that were attached to tho 
di'scondants of tho Prophet, or, in modem phrase, Shiahs. He 
irnmodiatoly c^d]^.!d his minister Ynhya, and said, This slave 
is udt of our faith, lot her bo put to death/* Yahya 
♦84 Raid, ‘‘She has underhikon a great task, and ono in 
which she will probably fail: tho moment of her dis¬ 
comfiture will be the pvoptjr one for her execution : but if sho 
succeeds in confuting the holy and wise men of tlio empire it 
would bo w rong to put such a person to death ; on tho contrary, 
she will merit IHvour.** Haroun wu * pleased with thoso obsorva- 
iions, and ordtnmd Shaffeali and all the Moullabs to be a^^som- 
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Sliaffwih was fcho first oi* tlie religious; Iio had coiitoud 
with Abou Yuaepli-Rajiseo of Bagdad aud confuted him, and by 
bO doing* had established his fame with tho caliph, Tho able 
men wore ordered from Busaorah to the presence; and out ol 
four hundred that were at that place, Ibrahim Kizam was se¬ 
lected ns the first in loarniiig and knowledge : a hundred voi- 


iimos of his writing had been diffused over Syria and Bgypt, 
When Ibnihim Nizam reached tho capital, tho assembly was 
ordered to moot, and tho principal inhabitants and iiobhvs wcto 
ordered tb ]>ay their respects to that distinguished man, for 
whom a golden chair was ordered, and ho was honoured with 
the marked favour of the Cvaliph, who, after all the viziors 


and learned men woro met, ordered Uusucah to bo called. 
She first enmo with some women; but, having* received leave, 


she approached tho caliph (covering herself with a veil), 
wished him health, and without waiting to have her x>lace 


pointed out, she wont and took her soat on a footing with 
Ibrahim Nizam, who appeared quito magnificent on bis 
golden chair. Haroiin made a signal to tho lady to com- 
ineiico tho disputation, who, immediately comprehending him, 
tiu-nod to Ibrahim Nizam and siiid, ‘‘Tliou art the man 
who hast spread ono linndred volumes of thy works among 
ifuinkind, and who considcrost thyself hoir to tho know- 


lodgo ef the lioly Prophet (on whom be tho blessing of God !).'" 
Ibrahim Nizam replied in a rago, ‘^Dost thou begin to ti*eat 
me with ridicule ? But whnt business can I havo to arguo with 
a Runeez ? indeed it is clear that my doing so will bring rub- 
cMilo upon my holy profession.It will be more honourable to 
your (diaracter and that of your profevSaion,^^ said Yahya Her- 
nmkee, to object to tho reasoning of Husnoah tlian to her 
it is a maxim among disputants that words aro to bo ationdt-d 
to, not p rsons.^^ AfLer this Hiisnoah said, “ 0 Ibrahim, by tho 
gi’aco of God I shall bring thee to tho ground with * dis- 
grac ) from that golden chair in which thou o-rt now scat- * 8f> 
t An<l she began to put (piestions: ))ut Ibrahim 
stopped her, and saivl, I have co)ne hx)ip a ilistancc, and have 
on that ground the first right of interrogation.'' Very well," 
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^fci “ ^-ke tho advuriitAgo yon desire : me/-^ 

The MotxUah eoBimx hcocl^ and received the xriost otoqueioi 
answei’^loefeventiy ^.aesfcioiia that he put to Husnealn It iw not' 
necessary to say 'moro npoxi these, bui. that Husueali replied to 
them all in the most prompt and oouvincing man nor ; and lia- 
mraruhlhi dKetl and all his com*t were full of woudex^ and adnii- 
ration of her tidonts, and almost all prosonu were impressed in 
her favour. Ilueneah, observing this, j^aid, O Ibrah'm ! this 
rtiodo of proceeding is very tedious, I fear> the caliph will be 
'ivoxiry; allow me now to ask a few questions.'^ Ibrahim ropHod, 
I have yet three questions to ask; if you answer them, I 
shall bo quiet ^ Ask, thou,replied tho lady. Well, Hus- 
ueab,^*^ sxiid tho Moallali, declare who you think should have 
suciceododtheholy Proplmt?^^ The person,sherepliod, ^Svho 
was oldest in the faifclv.^* Who was the oldest in tho faith?'’ 
said the Moullali. He/^ replied Husueah, who was the son- 
in-laiv, cousin, and adopted brother of the holy Prophet.'' Tlie 
brow of Haroun was clouded with a frown at this answer. 
This Ibrahim saw, and became bolder: Tell me," said he to 
Husnoali, oil what ground thou eonsidcrest Aly the oldest in 
tho faith* I say that Aboubeker was forty years pf ago when ho 
e mbracefl tho religion of our Prophet, and at that time Aly was 
yboy ; and tlic‘ ()olief or unbelief, the obedience or opposition, 
01 a child is of little,consequence." Husneali replied, “ If I 
prove to you that tho faith and obedionco or want of belief and 
opposition of a boy has eonaoquonce, and that a child, as you 
term it, is answerable to divino reward or piiuishmont,. wilt 
thou coufoss the faith of Aly in liis boyhood?" Ibrahim replied, 
If thou dost this by sound and convinoing argmnont, I will 
confosy it." '‘ WoU/^said ilusneah, what say you of tlio 
event c)f the boy that Elias put to deaths as stated in tlio story 
of that prophet and Aloso-s, which is handed dowui to in the 
holy Koran ? What do you say t<3 the answer which Elias gave to 
Moses (as writieu iu the sacred volumes) ?—had the boy lived 
he would have become an hifidel, and brought disgrace and in¬ 
fidelity upon * his religiout? parents. Now tell me, 
8(> Ibrahim, wnt it })ropcr to put this boy to death, or \va;« 
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_^fiS unj'wt? ir Eliis was inijast, is it not extraordirmry 
that he sliould be praised by the xVImighty, arid his praises 
are written in the Koran?” Ibrahim was at a loss to answer. 

“ 1 abandon this point.” said ho. “ But what do you say 
regarding Aly and Abbas (his uncle)? they disputed with 
each other regarding the right of inheritance to tho Pro- 
phot; each asserted ho had the right, and they can ied their 
complaints to Abouheker—When two persons go to a judge, 
one must be right and one wrong.” The fh-sign of 
Ibrahim in putting this ipiostion was to oblige Hasneah -either 
to offend tho caliph and hazard her life by declaring Ablias 
(who was the immediate ancestor of Hurouu) in the wrong, or 
(if the fear of that danger led hor to pronounce Aly wrong) to 
make hor give up the whole argument and abandon her creed. 
Husueah in reply said, “ I must, Ibrahim, answer thy question 
out of the holy Koran.” “ Let us hear it,” said tho Moullah. 

“ God,” said .Husneali, “has stated vhroiigh the Projihet that the 
angels iVlichaol and Gabriel carried a dispute before David, in 
order to expose more strongly the crime of that monarch in tak¬ 
ing the wife of his poor subject (Uriah). Now tell me, Ibraliitu, 
which of these two disputing angels was in the wrong, and 
which in tho right ?” “ Both,” said Ibrahim, “ were in the right; 
it was to correct and punish David that thoy went before that 
monarch with their dispute.” “Thank God for this admis¬ 
sion !” said Hu,sneah ; “and in like manner both -Murteza Aly 
and Abbas were in the right, and it was to correct tho fault of 
Abouheker they went before him. Abbas said, Tho right of iu- 
herjbuico is inttie; because I am tho uncle of tho Prophet. Aly 
.said. It belongs to mo as bis cousin, son-in-law, adopted brother,- 
and heir, and his daughter is now in my house, and diassan 
and Hassein, who are the lords of tho Synds (inheritors of 
paradise), are my children : 1 am ideutlfieil with the Prophet. 
When Abouheker (on whom be God’s curse !) hoard all Ihi.s, ho 
said. Cod knows best, but I have heard the Prophet declare 
Aly is his heir and tho lord of my religiou.t Whon Abbas 


t Auothor reading, “ pAyer of uiy debta/' 
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hwtr^l tliif'. o’iprosKioTj from tvhe inoirth of Abnnbekqr, ho 
^ ^l7 wtiH OTirng’Cid and'Bahl? O AbpubckeiJ*, it*^ thou haat h£:ai‘<i 
thiH fepoocb from tbe holy Prophet, how cornoB it bhnt thoti 
Biil/oBt whore thou ar t aa caliph, to the Injury of Alyh^ right ivi 
fh'c?LiTod by thyself? When Ahoub&kor hoard this ho utnlc’v 
rtood perfectly that hotli parties IIaiI Ooiiio to ex{K).v,o iiis guilt. 
You arc coaio, said ho, to quurrol with mo, not to appeal to my 
(locisioTi as a rniori aml iminetiiately ieft the assembly/^ When 
fbvahiru heard this reply frorr) he observed that ho 

also gave up this point. But tell ine/’ he added,which you 
consider tho most ejccelleut, Aly or his \n)(‘lo Abbas <^ Tell 
lac,^^ said linsneah/'which you deem most excellent, Ifunr/jah 
or his nopliow Mahomed ? Why do you puz/de yovvr.S'oli so uiuoh 
w ith Aly and Abbas ? If Aly was the most ckcoI lent, it was the 
glory of Abbas to have such a nephew; and if Abbas 
superior, it must add to the honour of Aly to have had such uu 
uTtclod^ iiaroiin marked with wonder the iugetcuty and ability 
of iivmuoah; ho turned to Ibrahim Nizam, and said, I pity ihy 
knowl ulgo/^ Hiisneah thou observed that she had answered se- 
votlty~tiu,^^e c^uostions ; all sho now required was permission to 
ask one of the holy Moullah,and if ho can ansvvov it,” she add¬ 
ed, '‘I will confess myself conquered.” ‘Msk, then, ^Imlever yon. 
like/' <'ud (he caliph. Tell me, Ibrahim,” said Hnsucah, ^Svlain 
the ih’ophc't left this earth did he nominate an lu'lr, or did he 
not Ibrahim said, He did not.” '‘Was this omission,” said 
an error, or w'«as it right ? and was tl^o election of a calipli 
an error, <m- was it right in those by wlt^ra it was made ? T’o 
wbvcU do you ascribe the error, Ibrahim—to the Prophet or to 
the calij>h ?” Xb3*ahim gave no answer : l-e could not say the 
Prophet luvd comnnttod an error, without in jury to the faith; 
and if ho Tohniitod the caliph had been in the wrong he gave 
’ \ n the point in dispute Husueah: he had also a drea<l oi' 
llaroun> and wa^ silent from reflection. His distress for toy 
aiisvvror was evidv nt to all/anda laugh became general through 
the and ho was r*;[>voached for alli)wing himsi'lf to be 

sovt-ibalod by a woumn. When Harouu saw hv>\v matters wtud, 
he said to hii vi/.ivn% 0 Yaliya, I have hoard that in ancient 
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fimoH the wiso ineji oF Bagdad nnd the sons of Hiivsliem aud wise 
men of Hellah had diejFutationB On hd/O and free-will;— 
a.^k Ibraldni what their opitiioii.s were on tlieso points/^ 

Yahya de*nn^nd(u] of Ibrahim if he believed in predoa- * 'J- 88 
tinaiioTijr Of if (like the Bou Uashein) ho was the ad¬ 
vocate of free-will. [A diH])utatiOTi follows, in which llusneali, 
who argnos for free-will, Iimb the victory,] 

The I'ropliot stated liis religion would be divided into scv'en- 
iy-throo sects, of which one alone would bo saved. On being 
asked which that sect was/^ Those/Mio said, that are tlio 
i'riends of my family; my house shall bo as the ark of Noah 
(said Mahtnnod), and those who are embarked siiall l.>e sufo 
amid the general wrc'ck f^ this iJio Sliiahs interpret as moaning 
thfjir sect. This work, which is very highly pri/.ed by Iho 
Shiahs (as containing a clear exposition of all those points 
that form tl*^ ground of their schism), concludes l)y ascribing 
a couiplote victoiy to Husoeah. The caliph, convinced by hi ** 
statoineuts, desisted from bis persecution of tho vS^uds. lie 
gave her, agreeably to tho terms fixed, a hundred thousand me¬ 
scals of gold, and directed her to return toher kliajah, on wh«)in 
lie bestowed a dress of honour. Ho however, whispi.-rod to 
Htisneah to leave 33agdad, lost some inisfortuno should hM})pcu 
to her. , Tho lady and the khajah loft tho assembly in triumph; 
lind independent of tho presents sluv received from Huronn, 
or.hcrs were given by some princes of tho blood and other great 
persons. Ibrahim Kizain came down from his golden chair 
(|uitu ashamed, and fetired with y\.bou Yusepli ShalF > and 
some others of tho enemies of the Shialis. The [leople iaugU“.l 
at them, and a cou.sin of Ilaronn wa.s particularly witty at 
their expense. Husueah and the khajah, with a number of lul- 
lowoj'S, went to Medinah.f 

— iSeo Mrs. Meer ifassan All’s Obsuv’ atioTJS on the I^IiiBsuImajis 


f An account of Oiis work is given .it tlie oloao. Tbe Persian author Siry ' 
that in thi^ ye.ar 068 he was returning from Mecen, and at Dainascua he got ’im 
Aiiibio tnaniiacript wbii'h ho bes trans|a'od from a Syrian Syud. The naino of 
the t ran.^1at/or ivS scmkvhod out , and thereforo not known ; the book wa.^ prohj>. 
hty first wnlten m Persian ; tho tran^jlator ascribes tho original to Shaikh Ab-ul 
Puttouah Razee. 
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A I’UEATISE ON SUFIT)SM, OR MAHOMEDAN 


MYSTICISM. 

Head 30th December 1811 . 

Via>0i (Ttavrov. 

INTRODUCTION* 

By Lie uteri ani Jamtcs Wiluam Graham, Linguist to the Ut 

-Battalion of tho t)tb Regiment of Bombay Native Infantry.t 

Ar/rHOiTGii much has boon said on the celebrated, though little 
known, subject of Sufiism by Sir William Jone8,J tho rre>;i<lent 
of tho Asiatic Society, and by tho learned and ever to be la¬ 
mented Dr. Leydon,§ that universal genius, yet there is an 
ample field for further discussion on this curious and important 
head, more especially as the illustrious President has written 
professedly on their poetry only; and though his discourse ex¬ 
plains a number of thoir tenets, yet it does not fully convoy the 
notions of this peculiar sect, which could not have been done 
without much digression, nor was primarily intended. Dr. Ley¬ 
den, again, was similarly situated, by being confined to Bayezid 
An sari and his sect, which was evidently Sfifi or a species of 
Sutiisrn, and the founder will come under the denomination 
of ADj(Jzooh, or perhaps rather Mljhooh Sillih —terms which will 
be treated of hereafter. 

Through my colloquial intercourse with natives of different 
classes, I havfi heard with some degree of pleasure many anec¬ 
dotes of this wonderful order, though :he greater pai ‘ of 
them certainly bordering upon *i]ie marvellous. I ahaiJ, *90 
however, relate a few of them in their proper place, 
although they may be thought by us, in the apparent natural 

t Thid papor wa.s originallj' drawn np in a coi’sory manner afc the dcaire of 
Brigadior-Genem} Sir John Malcolm in 1811, and ^nce conected and enlarged. 

t See AfysOV-a? JPoel)*y of the Persiaiifi and Hindoos — Asiatic liesearches^ 70 l. ui. 

§ See Asiaiic Rescorches^ voL ii. 
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of thing«/riOt coriBOfianii 1)0 reason or human possibilif.y ; 
. but still, as tlioy arc pof)ular narmfcives, and accepted by the 
orthodox MuBSulmans ( Su7mi3 ) and also by the SUialis, tliey 
may tend materially to tlyow a light upon this mystorioim 
tysteui^ and consequently answer our purpose. 

Tn order to avoid every tautology of circumstance, and create 
as little confusion as possible, I have endeavoured to arratige 
tlio subjects In a regular order, and treat of them accordingly 
under thoir several heads, at the same time offering my remarks 
■liid explanations whore I have conceived requisite. 

1. On the Moaning of tho. Tenn SuFiiSM or SrjFl, 

In the first place the word.implids wise, devout, spiritual, 
&c., deriv^ed from sif 'd, meaning purity, clearness; hence si^/, 
pure, clear, sincere, candid; aud pure, clear, bright, just, 
upright, sineoro. Again, by some tho word siifi is supposed to 
be derived from sufy wool, on account of this peculiar order 
wearing woollou apparel, thereby evincing thoir contempt of 
luxury and worldly grandeur, and inuring themselves to a rigid 
austerity of manners^ and from their exemphtry life of wisdom, 
piety, and devotion tho term became transferred to au ej)ithot 
implying tho above. 

Tho meaning of tho term sufiism or S'tlfl in this cose maybe wis¬ 
dom, pioty, fervour, ardent devotion; but from the doctriue.s 
.and tenets subsequently explained it will be admitted tliat the 
terms mysticism 01 quietism will be more applicable, asemnpro- 
hemling the whole system in one word, and being in some de¬ 
gree explanatoiy of tho doctrine. 


2. 0)1 the Religion or Doclrine of SuFUS^y. 

Vfilh regiird to the religion (if it can be so termed, in the 
general acceptation qf that word), or rnther doctrine and tenets, 
of the sect of Sufis, it is requisite to observe^ first,, that any 
person, or a person of any religion or sect, may be a Siljl, The 
mystery li.js in this:—a total disengagement of the mind from 
all temporal concerns and worldly pursuits; an entire 
ibrow’’^ing off not only of every superstition, doubt, or 
tho like, but of the practical mode of worship, oeruiuO'- 
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clilSk;' & 0 . laid (lowii in every religion, v/lnch tlio Mahomedaus 
term being' the law, or canouical law; find ontoriain- 

ing sololy mental abstraction, and conknnplation of the soul 
Had Deity^ their ailinity, and the oorrelativo situation in whicli 
they stand. In fine, it is that spiritual intorcourso of the soul 
wi'Jj its Maker that disregards and disclaims all ordinances 
mul outward forms, of what sect or religion soever; such ns 
obsorvances of feasts, fasts, stated periods of prayer, particular 
kinds ol moat to bo oaten, ablations, pilgrimages, and sueli 
like other rites and coromonios which como under tlu' head of 
practical Avorslnp [Jimdnl dnvul), being tlio deeds of the Jaw, 
in contradistinction to mental or spiritual worship (Iioohani 
dranl), that is, as 1 take it bo be. grace or faith. Thus, by the 
words of the apostle St, Paul, in his Epistlo to tho Thnnmis, 
chap, ili., ver. 28, Thoretbro wo conclude that a man isjustilied 
by faith without tlie deeds of the law/' Such being the case, 
their S(*ntimen1:-s and effusions are expressed in that enmjitured 
and ecstatic style; in some places apparently speaking disro- 
spectfully, or at least disrcgardingly, of the institutes of their 
former persuasion, and very appropriately alluding to, Jst, Tho 
little fervour used in performing that practical or pharisaical 
mode of worship, and those ordinances regarding externa] 
observances laid down and enjoined as highly requisite, whr-h. 
men most generally execute for the sake and namo of aC(init- 
ting ihomsolvos of tho duty enjoined, and thus satisfying tiicir 
consciences by tho mere porformaiice of the injunctions and 
precepts of religion. 2nd, Tin ineffcacy of such performance 
of worship to mab'rial bodies, or iiolding in vonemtioii inalorial 
bodies aivvi subjects, which aro but transitory like onr own 
bodies;—in fact, it is from our too strouj^ nttachmont to 
material substances that all our sin arises : thus, onr cone up is- 
ccnco and covotousxie.ss after wealth and other peojile's goods, 
tho satisfying our desires, indulging our semm ; and thus also 
our passions arise from sonsibio and material objects. Tlie Silfl 
divests his mind of all these; Ik^ regards not the posse 3 bh>n or 
Joss of wealth, if given him by one and taken away by a nut her ; 
his scntiuient itl that fu'st and beauliful one of Jnf>, “ Naked 





cam(3 T ont of my mother’s womb; %titl ncvked Bhall I 
92 rotiini thither ; the Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 


away: blesfsod bo the name of tho Lord/’ The Suii 
crmcoives iiimself and all nature to bo an einanation fiom tho 
Loity; the soul to ho a portion or ray of his own blessed diviiio 
easenco; animation to be tho etfect thereof; and inathT to 
bo produced from tho Almighty by his omulpotout FitU’^nOon 
feekooTt i Be, and it is.” He may bo said, in tho words of a 
gmit poet of ourS; ^‘To look through nature up to nature’s 
God,” Ho conceives that by intense meditation on the divine 
perfection, and by totally abstrtioting the mind from every 
other consideration; ho may see the Deity mentally, thereby 
have a knowledge of the essence and nature of his own soul; 
know thingsintuitivcly, pawSt; present, and future: in fine, be 
possessed of omniscience and omnipotence. This is the won¬ 
derful system of the Yotjoc or Indian Ascetic, and Jjnam ov 
person possessing divine wisdom or ommscicnoe, from whom the 
Sufis aro supposed by some to have borrowed their doctrine?. 

Man, when ho arrives to tlys ultimate st/uto hero below 
(previous to which he has to pass through tlireo others to 
render himself that pure and porfoct image of his Maker), tln-n 
enjoys that supreme beatitude, ecstasy, and al) 3 orption of 
mind in contemplating tho Deity, hia own origin and essoucf* ; 
the intelligent soul is then supposed to collect together its 
pervasive power and power of ubiquity, to abstract itself from 
every terrestrial object, and to coucentrato itself in tho 
Brehmyundhrer, [t] or pineal gland, whore it is absorbed and 
dissolved in supreme bliss; and remains ui this vohuitary 
trance, which is called in Sounscrut Semadhee. [J] This uuioii 
of the soul witli the Deity, orineifable beatitude, is also termed 
in JSounsi'/ut Moksk^ signifying literally ‘^release” (from 
bondage and the dominion of sin), and in Persian, or i^ithor 
Arabic, Utorally union” or meeting.” 

By a 3 erii?s of practices, and tho most rigid austerities and 
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ifc is boHovod to hoat-tainablo—^^ovoral barued moii 
of tlio lattor age have believed ui this. We kin.w very well 
tliafc the fathers or saints of the third and fourth oontuidi s 
as St. Jerome, St. Chrysostom, St. Anthony, and others, 
strongly tinctnred with this in all their thoughts *aml 
aolions, and to have supposed that tho Soripturo itself aii- 
thorizos a holiof of the ultimate iiiiion oftheson l with tho 
Ileity {mdn St. Paul’s Epist. to Bph.,ch. ii., ver. 18, Id, 20, d), 
22 ; also ch. iv., ver. 6; and again 1 Cor., oh. vi., ver. 17 ; mid 
Hob., ch. iv., ver. 0,10); and it evidently says, “God is in 
all,” and that “ ye are the temples of tho living God.” This is 
tho doctrine, t-oo, which tho Sufis hold forth. Nor were the 
ancient philosophers of Greece, as PLJo, Socrates, Arist.dlo, 
Plotinus, &c., ignorant of this in the very licigUb of idolatry, f 
will adduce two vory rornarkahlo passage.s’in support of this 
from f;ho latter author and Platonic philosopher; “ Il'e 
from himsolf as tho imago to the archety]io, being already in 
possession or enjoymout of tho ond of his earthly pilgrimage.” 
”■ Eucli is tho life of gods, and of god-liko, happy, highly- 
favoured men; a deliverance and separation from tho low c.-oos 
ot mortality. It is a life which receives-not its pleasure and 
satisfaction from the things of this world; an ascent or flightof 
the soul, which is one, simple, and uucompounded, to timi being 
who is one and alone, in an eminent and incommariicab'Jo sonsc,’ ’ 


Eusebius speaks in the same language in his ovangelio his¬ 
tory. Tina will help in some degree to show how far humim 
nature aided by divine grace is capable of going. 

‘ They who have thus fiishionod their maener.-i, God-liko 
beings carried by devout Sispiratj.ons to tho heavenly I’ogions, 
superintend the lives of all around them; they are set apai’t t 
and sanctified unto God himself, who is above all, for the sake 
of tlio whole hninan race; by a spirit and disposition ptirified 
from every stain by tho unerring doctrine of true and unfeigned 
piety, and by words and works according unto rigKboousnegfe. 

By these and such actions they oiler up a propitiation to the 
Deity for themselves and for those of tho same cornrmtn nature, 
and complete their hallowed muiistry in full consummation." 
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^I will conclmle for tlao present upon this head with one more 
ejiiotationj and tJiat from the Kioran: 

“ O thou soul which art at rest, return into thy Lord, well 
pleased with thy rowai-d, and well pleasing unto God : enter 
among niy servants and enter my paradise.” 

* 3. Eluciilatim of the foregoing ; or on ih4: dtforeni 
* 94 Siatea and Stages towards Torfection attainable by Man 
as approaching Divinity. 

In elucidation of the foregoing, the Mahomodans have some 
traditions of their prophet, which they entitle Hiidees NebOoi 
thus — 

Tlie law {Shhyai, canonical ono, enjoined) is (like) a ves¬ 
sel; the true path, direction (Tureequt) is {Viko) t\iO «oa; the 
perception and truth of things [Rngeegut) is (likt)) the 
hJwII ; and the Icnowdcdge of the Deity himself [M&rifvi) is 
(like) the pearl (therein); but ho who wishes to obtain the pearl 
must fii st go on board the vessel/’ (moaning hereby that that 
knowledge is only to bo obtained prograasivoly). There is 
auothor tradition relative to these four states The law 
(Shhiidt) is loy precept (or commaudmont, as in the I’onta- 
leuoh), Tureegut is my action, Eugeegut is my state, and Mdri- 
fui is my mystery.” 

This is to be considered ns of the Almighty, although the 
Mahomedons will wrest the meaning of this also to their loader. 

The celebrated Dr. Leyden has given a pa-isago or tradition 
of a nature imilar to the preceding in his admirable treatise 
on the lloshoniiih sect and its founder, page 41 If, whore ho 
says that the law is like night, &o. Although the Doctor has 
so'ably avid fully described these states, together with four 
more of Bave/dd’s system, T will enter into some further expla¬ 
nation of them : I will endeavour to give an etymological defini¬ 
tion of the meaning and purport of the words implying eatth 
Mdgmn or state, and also of four other terms called MenzU or 
stages, being simply in the nature of the above, but assisting 
eoiisidca-ably in tbe elucid<atiou thereof. 

f ildiatfC U^iStCKrckc^^ vol. •’ii. 
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Ilie first of tlio iuclicating ono ofthofcmr statc.^ lii 

bhery/ii^ wliiob «iguifiosj as before remarked^ tho law, or that 
observaaco of precepts, rites, cuBtoms, &c. of religion which the 
Sufis say is a very salutary ordinance, as a restraint on tho 
minds of the vulgar, I might add, hence the derivation of « reli¬ 


gion/' as Servius says, ut roliget mentem (that it may bind 
^gaiiv.. bind fast tho mind) It hereby prevents a deal of an/irchy 
and confusion; it is requisite to keep men better employ^'d 
than in eiitoring ^ into cabals, refined disquisitions, and 
*95 speculative or rather contemplative and abstrackid. 

ideas regarding the immensity and connexion of (h id 
and tho soul; — to t(MVoh that to illiterate and vulgar minds wou’d 
be like throwingp('>urls before swine; while tho same doctrines, 
if taught to those who were capable of comproheading the sub¬ 
limity of the doctrine, yet were naturally of a depraved, or at lerist 
not of a serious and thinking disposition (of which description 
the major part of mankind are), would act as tho very worst 
bane, would lead them to all manner of licentiousness and con¬ 
tempt for every sort of religion, and tlioroby set a Imd example 
to those of a weaker and more easy mind, given up to- every 
species of credulity : it is tho canonical law which keeps all ranks 
in due order and restraint, and which the Mahornodan doctors 


agree upon as above, and doom so highly essential The‘second 
or next state is Tureeqtd, derived from Tureeq, a way, road, di¬ 
rection; it means also a mode, institution, order, religion, Ac. 
Tins state implies mental or spiritual woi’ship, abstracted to¬ 
tally from the observance of the above, or all forms, rites, 
ceremonies, or deeds of tho law; this is like justification by 
faith {vide St. rauFs Epist. to Rom., ch. iv., ver, 28), This may 
be termed the first state of Sufiism. After a complete know¬ 
ledge and due reflection upon tho former state and also upon 
this, after comparing the two systems and comprehending them 
perfectly, it may then be adopted, if tho ruiud can enter upon 
it J^inoerely with ardour and fervour : its object is an inculcatiou of 
piety, thanksgiving, praise, and efiervcsceuce towards the great 
and good God solely, and of virtue and morality towards man. 
Thus, when by tuition and due reflection tho mind is j- 'Operly 
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tiurtiired and become mature^l, it i^ay tln'ow things 

which it wius at first caught to revere, ami enter ip to tlio view 
of a sublimer system. iVhei) raan arrivoR to a knowledge of his 
own nature, of the affuiity he bears to the Deity by his sou) 
being, an omanatiou of that efesencc, and lias attained that state 
miyi knows how to apprecmiLo that know'locilie may hinjsclf 
then look upon those outvvar<l prescribed forms as nugatory. It 
^uay not bo unworthy of remark,, especially in this place, that 
wo arcj gouerally-Sfuaiking, at least in this conptiy^ looked 
upon ay a species or one kind offSa/, from our uou-obsorvaiico 
)i(TO of any rites or ’*^fovms^ conceiving a worship of 
^ li>G tho Deity in mind, and adhereuco to morality, sutTiciont. 

In iipe, tbo present free-thinker or modern philosoplier 
of Kai*ope would bo esteemed a sort cd' >Suli ip the world, ajid 
nob the ono retired therefrom* Tltis has occasroned' another* 
h vJLee^ nebooi, or tradition of tho Prophet, zU- Svfi hi 
/)uo, The SAli Inus no religion. 

By a series of worship, pralno, atid thanksgiving to the AB 
.tnighty, and meditation iheroon,tho iniud boebmes so wound up 
auit aVp tmetpd that it is suppo.^d to clivo into tlio nature and 
pbreuption of things, a?id truth in its logical acceptiibion, as 
Akensido oxprosscs it, or I might say become^ ucipjalnted 
with the fundainontal principles of the laws of nature. Tliis 
stale, which ia tho third, is culled HiUj[eequt^^ or tho state of 
truth : honco ii. also signifies n^ality, or a statenicut of any cir- 
ciunstanco. lb is derived from llnqf moaning ‘Mivutb,^'an 
e]>ithet of the Almighty ; it is tho state of iuBpimtion or pre- 
ternat oral knowledge. 

The fourth or last and grand state ia Mnri/at, a term for 
knowledge, wisdoiu,—from tho Arabic word orify to know. 



d’his state is that of union of.spirit and s-ml with God, and is 
Ihi) occasion of another Arabic saying of their prophets, Unity 
(union with God) is reality, or tho state, truth, and percep¬ 
tion of things, where thoro is neither lord nor 8er\ ant, both 
bring united and one and tho sarne, the adorer and t he adored : 
of which there avo seme instances afterwards ;t iated in thib 


esuay. 
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FurtliOTTiioro; as explanatory of tlioae four states,! now ooiuo 
to tlio Ohehar or four stages, vrlLicli act iu imisoiiancl 

corj-espoud with the above four. Isfc, Nasoot^ hurixanitv or 
huraiu uoturoj that i8> man iu his siiuple state and stage, uc- 
curding with the first state or skevjdi^ when he acts in obedi- 
cuce and cuiiforinity to the rules and ordinunoea of the canoni¬ 
cal law. 2ud, Melkoot^ empire, rnagnificcnce, the contempla¬ 
tive and intelligent wcirld r it is derived from MHik^ aiiang»:d. 
Man is hero a.rrived to that degree of knowledge that enablefe' 
tim to hold communication with the angels : this stage corre¬ 
sponds with the aocoiid state. 8rd, jc'fcrOi!)/, power, 

dominion, heaven. Ti/is stage in its natural order agrees with’ 
kuqe^qui ; it is deriv 'd frompower# Mail here possesses 
much knowledge aud power. 4th, Lahoot^ divimiy, ,coito* 
spending with itulrifui: it derived from 7a, not, and 
ffooy he, tlvat is,/‘ho is not,^' God is not as a separate *117 
essence or being.ironi the person, and in a particular 
place (this is callod also having no abodo’^), but 

pervading oveiything and everywhere. How applicable to 
this are these words of Lucan, Jupiter est cjuodcitnqne vtdesJ' 
nuin is not only now supposed to possess an entire and intimate 
knowtecigo with the Deity, and to be united, but to have bis 
oortiuTi of power and knowledge: yot he is not to proclaim him-* 
self God, or as God, as one Munsoor Ilalaj did; nor is ho to 
bo considered separate aud distinct from God by tin's distich, 
**' The man of God is not God, but he is not separate from 

I. Oti^ihe Types and Enihhmcdical Allusions to the Jour 
and Siagrs, 


T lately met with a curious little treatise in Perriaii, entitled 
Tu'fi wejoofiy signifying The essence or being of the body/v 
which I just now refer to on account of the illustration it 
aftbrds of a variety of fanciful resemblances analogous the 
fi>ur states, I have (Condensed the subject befi.»ro us i a to tlie 
annexed table, to o void prolixity; os in the original it is in the 
ibrtn of question and answer to a Derveish^ or religious men-. • 

jt>a. 3 ^,^1 ^t 
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(licaut amongst tlie Maliomedans, generally called in India 

JFii^mTrn *!rh0 analogy ol the major part* ot these embloinatical 

aJIusioas to the four states will te porceived by the more 
perusal; and as so much of the system is aln:ady explained in 
the precodirig details, and as some further elucidations will 
subsequently be given, it is hoped the application will piove 
easy, without the addition of any note or commeut. 




vigrti® 



8 A Table of the Four principal States and Stages, 'with their. Types or Emblematical Allusions. 


No. 

i 

Statej Hlqam. j 

Meaning, 

MmiziL | 

Mear^.g, 

1. 

1 

Sbery4t 

\ 

The law (eanonical)- 1 

NasCot 

Humanity'. 

2. 

Tureequt 

i 

The road of purity. [ 

Melkoot j 

lateliigential world. 

3. 

Haqeequt 

Reality or truth of things. 

! 

Jebroot 

1 

Power. 

4. 

Mdrifut 

True knowledge, wisdom. 

* " '! 

Lahuot 

|_ 

Divinity, 

No. of thf \ 

State. 

iThe Parts of the Body 
Types of the fmr States, 

Members of the Body as 
typical hereof. 

The Naiare cf the Human 
\ System as emblematical, 

1 

The Creation of Nature as 
typical of the annexed. 

1. 

[ The skin 

Thenoae 

The body 

Earth. 

2 i 

The hesh 

The tongue 

The breath 

Air. 

3. 

I The bones 

i 

The ears 

Sense, or understanding 

Sky, or Ether. 

4. 

j The marrow 

The eyes 

jThe soul 
i ^ 

jWater.. 


o 

ox 
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1 BtaU^ Mfiqam. 

Meaning. 

r ' 

' SiagCi Munzil. 

1 Meaning. 

j 

The State as 
numbered. 

The Prophet of each 
State. 

1 

Those who were born or 
created in the four States. 

. t 

\The four Kuleetiiah orj 
Creeds of the four States.\ 
as given by the four 
undermentioned Arch¬ 

angels, 

The four Places of the 
four Kuleemaky bdna 
the four Menzel or 
Stages. 

1. 

Mahomed 

Mahomed 

j Gabriel 

Nasoot. 

o 

Moliynad deea Koori 

Tlic Saints or Oulia i 

Michael 

^lelkoot. 

3. 

Abraham 

7'he tno worlds (terres- 

, Israful or Raphael 

Jebroot* 



trial and celesstial) 

Lahoot. 

4. 

Adam i 

Adam 

Azrael or Uriel 

The 4 States 
as numbered. 

The four Archangels ty¬ 
pical of the Mmihers of 
the B^y and the four 

The four Elements typi¬ 
fied by the four Arch¬ 
angels. 

Objects emblematical of 
the four States as ad^ 
duced in progressive 

order: also those of 

The nature of the four 

[ States. 

1 


States. i 

Bayezid Anseri. \ 

1 



- 

Bay. An. 


1. 

Gabriel 

Earth 

The ship The night 

Precept or word of Gou. 

o 

Michael 

TV'aier r 

The sea The stars 

Works of Ood. 

. 


Air 

The shell The moon 

State of God. 

4. 

Azrael 

Eire 

The jiearl T he snn 

Mystery of God. 




































OR MAHOMEDAK HYOTCI-^ft 


On the d IJh'tn i kmcLi of Silfia* 


There are three ftorta of Silfis, viz. Sdlik, Mejezoob^ and 
Mejizoob S<dik. The first implies Iraveller, or one in tho 
right road and path of purity, from s^looky a road, custom^ 
ma,nner, &c. lie ivS mild aud shiueH with a steady 
*light; he partakes of t hat nature of God called jcmdl, 99 
beauty, grace, mildness, &c., also termed gutj, moaning 
elegance and purity j he is kind, gracious, and forgiving; be¬ 
stows betiedictions, and seldom or never donounoos curses; he 
lives in the world free and unGontarainated with its vices and 
impurities: «^Unto the pure all things are pure"^ { oide St. Paul’s 
Epist. to Titus, chap, i., ver. 15). To sum up his character f. 
will quote a passage from Plato: Such a man, takifig all these 
things into his consideration, living in quietness and tranquil¬ 
lity (like one who takes shelter when the storm i> raging), 
occupied wholly in his own coiicerus, and seeing the world 
around him filled \rith all manner of iniquity, is contented to 
pass the time of his sojourning here in peace, himself ir'ce from 
all unrighteousness and works of unholiness, and \Yith calm 
confidence expects his dismission and departure in all fulness 
ofhope/^ 

The other, M^j^zooby signifies attracted, drawn or carried 
away, abstracted, allui'ed, &o., from je5:6, attraction, allureinent^— 
as iron to the magnet, as the motli to the taper. He is, on the 
contrary, all on fire, enthusiastic, and wrapt up ever in the divine 
and burning love of the resplendent glory of God, whose nature 
in that respect is called A'ucr Jet'dl, or the ardent and con¬ 
suming gloiy’^ he partake^ of; as when the Almighty is re¬ 
presented in the majesty of his glory, greatness, and wrath ; or 
when a ray and particle of him appeared in the burning bu'-h, 
and when Moses’ countenance became re.spiendent Irorn him. 
Tha is more in the nature of that beauty as expressed in 
Solomon’s Song. In fine, to illustrate greater things by small, 
the sun is represented by the Mahomedans as a small particle 
of hisyc/a/(nature), arid to be created from that; whiic the 
moon is from bis I'be Mejezoob is ever must, or m th'3 
19 
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of ixjtoxioatlon from the wine of divine love^—noti 
ag temporal comforts or blessings for himself ; if he is favour¬ 
able to a haml:)l 0 sup pliant he makes him like himself; but 
that is seldom the case, as he is most generally foil of wrath 
and indignation at tlie wicliedness of the world i and besides, 
wrapii up in the contoniplatiou of the jUah or ardent and 
consuniing glory, and not of i\\e jemal^ oa* mildly beaming iia- 
tare of fclie Almighty, his curse or deprecation takes immediate 
effect ; were he but to be intruded upon.^ roused *from 
*100 his reverio; or offended by those who did not know 
better, as Elisha whem the little children mocked him. 
So many passages from the Holy 8ci*ipturos seem to speak 
in the language of Suhism, that I hope I shall not be 
censured in having quoted and ^still quoting the«u, as Safiism is 
evidently the systeuj of spiritualising or nearly the dooferine of 
grace ; 1 may venture to say, though no mention is made of 
oiu* Saviour by iiariie, yet, from a f'ersian treatise I have, th6> 
Trinity appears pretty clearly inferred and understood. Some 
passages relative to tliat I. shall extract and give in another 
part of this paper. 

Of the apostles, St. Paul seems to treat the most on faith, love 
towards God,and gi'ace, in contradistinction to the law; indeed 
the whole Gospels and Epistles dwell so iniicli ou the preemi¬ 
nence and actual necessity hereof, that it renders it nnnecessary 
to adduce passages in support. There are certainly many mys¬ 
tical parts in the New Testament, laying aside the whole of the 
n<>velatiom>:—thus I ajiprcdiond that the person caught up into 
the third heaven, as St. Paul mentions (2 Cor., chap, xii.,-* ver. J, 
2, o.and 4 ) seems to correspond with the A^Jrjezooh^ or those who 
arc vSaid in Scripture to be carried in the ap>irit or thrown into a 
trance, as hhiocli. Elislia, and Elijah were in the former 
instance, and Er.ekiel in the latter: — or again, those who ai’O 
called the violent, and said to take the kingdom of heaven: by 
force [rid] 8t, Matt., chap, xi., ver. 12, also Si. Luke, chap, 
.xvi., ver. IG). 

So much being said about the Sdiik and M^je?,oobj it re¬ 
quires but little to observe ofthe^third sort? or yirjezoob Sdlih, 


ofth^ Tnixed kind or partakes of the above two, as the^ 
term implies. Howover, it munt not be understood altogether 
in this cam to be nii intoTOodiate state, but sometimes SaUk 
and sonietiine^ Me/ciood) as Bayexid Bostani was, who oeca 
sionally brani'h<^d out into all the enthusiasm imaginable, saj> 
ing that Grod was with him, and by him, ami ia him—nay, in 
tho sleeve of his garment ; and then again he came at times 
into the regular order of piety and devotion, bopmg that 
God would forgive him liivS sins, and let his latter end bo 
that of the righteous. Bayezid Arisen appears to have been 
of this double order, as appears by hia two signets. 

* 6. On tliOfie vjhg are accounbud and the 

do/dde distinction af Salik rmd *101 

*■ The Sufi has no religion, on ticcouut of his non- 
observance of the rites, forms, or ceremonies of any religion d’ 
so says the Mahomedan lawgiver, who, though he enacted taws, 
rites, and forms, and followed them himself as an example 
to others, yet wti-a perfectly acquainted wnth the four states. 
This the Mahomedans say, and that this mysterious system took 
its origdn. or rather publicity, from him. It'is necessary to 
observe that the Mahomedans conceive all tho umlia or prophets 
and patriarchs, all their oab'a or saints, all their great poets and 
men of profound orudibion, and, in fine, all who have any very 
strong claim to preeminence or suporior sane city, to have been 
Sufis or mexi of this description, some in one stage and some 
in another, some Sdlik and some Mejhooh. Thus, for instance, 
the renowned Kubeerwas one, some of whose excellent 
or epigrams in the Riiuloostany language shall be recited 
along with others, as giving a tolerable idea of their tenets; 
the famous Shah Sheroef Boo Ale Qiduuder, or derveisli, 

and the fouuder of a particular order called the Qdlundct% 
which is one of his name ; a remarkable guzzel or ode of his shal) 
be §iven. The wonderful Shems T'ebroez was onri and worked 
extraordinary miracles ;the celebrated Sheikh Poreod, surnanied 
Shiker that is, (raising) the heap o^‘sugar, was v ne also, 
and a very t^^mnderfal one. The extraordinary Bavezid Bostani 
was one who eJaimed divinity, or the fourth • state; also the 
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nieiitioi^ed MuiasoorHiilaj, tlie wise and pui'e Toorab Shaii^ 
besides a long list of othei’s. This last composed several vorsca> 
upwards of 200^ on the wsuhjecfc of the h)efficacy and inutility of 
priicticai worship. 1 here subjoin a few who are classed as Salih 
and Mcjczooh^ as the w^holo list would far exceed the li mits of this 
pap(W,and I think would prove greater than the Eoman ealendar 
of ^:aints ;—tho prophets, simply, are rookoBed by the Maho- 
inedans to he in number oim hundred and twenty-four thousand, 

2 . Me^ooh. 


^102 * 1. Salih. 

Khaioh Nizamud-deeti 


Shems Tebreez. 

Munsoor JJulaj. 

Khajeh Hafiz. 

ShahShereef BooAly Quiunder* 
Sheikh Aboo-beker Shible. 
Aiiiul Koozat iduindam. 

Sirmud. 

Shah Hussein Duddeo. 

Shah Peinir 


Scyed Munfijud-ud-deen^ sur- 
inutiod Zer Zereo Zerhuksh. 

Ameer Khosruo. 

Ameer Hussnn. 

Khiijeh Nusseer-ud-cleen. 

Khajeh Bundeb Niwaz. 

K haj' ‘h Arnoen -u d- deen , 

Ehajeh Boorhan-ud-deen. 

Khajeh Mdoen-ad-deen. 

Khajeh K,ootub-ud-deen. 

Sheikh Foreed Shiker Gunj. 

Sheikh Sadi Sliirazi. 

It is curious and worthy of remark that idiots, who in Bar- 
bary are revered as saints, are likewise so in India, and ranked 
as Sufis, most generally of the MSjSzoob order. Their idiocy or 
privation of understanding in worldly concerns, when proceed¬ 
ing from very strong reflection on our nature and an after -state, 
is the very acquirement deemed requisite. Thus it is not to 
be inferred that all idiots are so, but only that people who are 
thus inclined towards epiritualism, or in other wmrds religiously 
mad, would appear so; being wrapt up in tboir own minds and 
thoughts, idea-less and insensible to the objects surrounding 
them ' hence the original import of the word Idiot, from the 
Greek cSios, proprixis, one^s own,’’ or the like. 

7. Authorities on *ke Inefficacy nf Pracikal Woi'sliip. 

1 sV.all now proceed to give, what I promised^ 
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die ns of fcheir op inioBS and authorities, pnncipally upon 
the subject of the inefficacy of ^practical worship regarding 
tliei JO selves and others likewise, m opposition to Shhydi) which 
positively enjoins it, o.n(l foi* which the Mussiilnuin doctors aro 
such strenuous advoca tes (like tho Jews of old in tho time of our 
* Saviour), though at the same lime those (Mussulmons) 
whom I have met with, and 1 believe all in general, at * 1^'^ 
least Sunnis in India, pay^' clue deference an<I tacitly 
acknowledge the superiority of SuHism, but plead the extreme 
difficulty of entering iirt:o that sy step, and performing its harder 
mandates. One verse runs thus:— 

I turn over the beads of the mind, there is no occasion for the 
rosary. Wdi at should I do were I (even) bo get the beads of 
Solomon ? 

The beads of tho royal prophet Solomon are supposed to bo 
the onyx stone, hence callod Snvgi Sulimanh or the atone ol 
Solomon, with which he used to recite his prayers, and after- 
wards dispersed them over the earth. There is another distich 
in Hindoostany very similar; ^^A.joc/tie has elapsed in turning 
over the rosary, and the mind (or chaplet of beads) has turned 
likewise-—Put by the wooden rosary, and turn over the beads 
the rnind,^^ 

I shall now give some of Kiibeer^s famous distichfr.: — 

jJ ^ 

Ktibeer, every one is afraid to die; my soul is in joy. 

‘‘When may 1 die ? when may I find ? where, theU) that 
supreme bliss ? 

NoU \ — This alludes to the uiiion of the soul with the Deity, 
called in Persian or Arabic waailet, and in Soimscrut Moksha 

is/ 

</ yr b ty® jiJ f 

Kubeer, come and die ; no one know s what dying is) 
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r.ier will die so fcliat there wonH' be (ocoaidoii) to di^ 

This has likewise the same allusion as the above,, itu- 
plyiug the. * state of wasilet or mohsJh absorption in 
* 104 the divine essence and supreme beatitude,, being lost 
aijid entranced as it were in ecstasy^ and never after 
subject to be born again in this, world, or to transmigration, as 
the Hindoos conceive, after having fulfilled their period of hap¬ 
piness and joy in bea-ven, as separate essences agreeably to their 
measure of virtue and good done in this world. 

Kubeer gives this sentence, That whoever attaches him sell to 
Earn (the Deity), he it is who uses his name; if he should be 
a Mussulmun, what does it signify V 

Note, — This is evidently a reconciling sentence to all parties, 
and abolishes all feuds. There is likewise a deal of art in it, for 
Kubeer was a Mussulman, that is, born so, but a pure theist in 
principle; he addresses himself to Hindoos, and ’insinuates 
himself into their good graces by showing, first, that being a 
Mussulman is no disparagement in the worship of Clod, and 
then nuUciiig use of the term Ram, one of the ten incarnations 
of the Hindoo^s god Vishnoo, but which in this light is to bo 
taken and understood for the Deity himself. J.t is necessary to 
observe that the term Yt^v^n means a Mussulnianit is a Souns- 
criit word, and is derived from the root yoo, to mix, meaning 
a mixed people. The term was applied formerly to tlie Gre¬ 
cians and all foreigners, in the same manner as the Greeks 
and Bonians made use of the word Barbarian to all others but 
themselves : in latter ages, since the origin and rise of the Mus¬ 
sulmans, it is to be understood to be applied solely to them. 

1 cl ^ 

Lf fT jt 

Kubeer says, I will die where no one of mine is near me, 
so that jackals and dogs may eat me ; then the repository will 
be so much the easier.’* 
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* The^-e win perceived at first sight a great 

Oddity and Biugitlarifcy of ^entimerit; but upon looking- * ]Cf5 
into the system. a.ud becoming acquainted with it the 
.libevallty and charity here expressed will not escape obsei-^a- 
tionV avtd, in ordin- to* elucidate this and appreciate its worth, it 
most bo feinarked that all persons are in some degree mere or 
less aaj:)erstitious or ceremonious with regard to the rites of 
buriab in whatever manner: the merit here is tho greater, con¬ 
sidering the people and age the most excellent Kiibeer lived 
in—knowing theiiv tenaciouaness of rites and ceremonies on all 
occasions, and that there cannot be a greater curse ur male¬ 
diction denounced against a person than when one says, «‘May 
you die. in a desert placO when there is no water and no one 
neari^; bat this is only and truly consonant to the spirit of 
Sfifiism, wddeh diaolaims all Jismfmi umul, or exoteric doctrine, 
and embraces the esoteric. Again, the strong feature of 
charity is observable in permitting the beasts of tho field to eat 
his body I'—this is what I learn to be the spirit of tho sentence. 
Bund/iar Bigmixan a stoi'ohouse, a repository for charitable pur¬ 
poses. . 

There ai’O two more dlstichs of anonymous authors, both to 
the purport of the inefScacy of practical worship:— 
b U 

**He wdio has not seen himself, who has not destroyed (lost 
or thrown away) his mind and body— 

'^Haa not washed away tho dirt of his mind: Although he 
may have performed ablation, what does it signify 

Note. —Tho literal meaning of the word Khoya ia this sen¬ 
tence is ‘^rnay have losfc:^^ it means in this case for a man not 
to put too.much value on his mind or person, and consequently 
to pay too great a regard thereto, and to take too much care 
thereof^ but, on the contrary, to lose them to all sense of vanity, 
worldly appetite and pleasure, tind inalce them dead in 
theu respect. Similar in latent meaning to this note is * 106 
this passage * in Scripture where it is said, Whosoever 
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6k to save his life shall lose it; and whosoever s 
ius life shall preserve it ” (Luke, chap, svii., ver. 33.) 

” If you have put ou the I’osary made of wood, and perforated 
f! work of strife and eVil, and harboured an evil conscience, 
"VV'ha.t does it signify though you have gone to Cassi ?” 

2v'o<e.—Gassior Banares is the most famous or chief pilgrim¬ 
age among the Hindus. This is the language of the Siifis ; 
they are principally from Hindu or Hindoostany authorities. 

I will now give some Persian specimens, I bolievo never 
hitherto printed; I received them orally with some explauation.s. 

“ The earth on the road to my beloved is the water of life 
to Hie. 

^‘The most cbarming ia both worlds is his counteaaace, 
which is the moon to me. 

should be buried in a tomb in a foreign' counbrj^, I 
would make a passage under the earth, and go to the road ot 
my beloved; 

The day of resurrection will take place, and the scale 
(of retribution) rise to the balance; 

^'Tho world will go to heaven, bat 1 will go to my beloved,^* 
Note .—The Sufis aspire to a higher degree of felicity than 
heaven, which they conceive sensual. {Vide Sale's Preliminary 
Discourse to the KoVan, under the head of Paradise, Sec. 3, 
p, 126, &c.) 

Bring} 0 cup-bearer, for I am dying, a shroud made of the 
vino-leaf; 

Perform my ablutions with wine, and bury me in a wiue^ 
vault. 

If that lovely youth of Turkisfcan would yield his intoxi¬ 
cated heart to me, 

1 would give for the black mole on his cheek the country 
of Hindoostan as a tribute. 

‘‘ If you wish to see roses and flowers, enjoy then the sight 
of thy own face, 
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if you had rather the autumn seasou;^ thou turn 
hy ^..igbt> 0 love! towards mo/' '^107 

, -■[ 'Nate.—'^ShG meaning of these odes and the follosving 

b© clearly uaderstoocl wlieti I refer the reader to the Dis*- 
, coui’^e> already mentioned on tho mystical poetry of/the Perskms 
, and Hi'^dus* (Asiatic Ucsearches^ vol. iii.) Suffice it for the pre¬ 
sent to observe^ t hat they are not to be taken in the baochanaban 
or libertinebut, like Solomon's Song, in the mystical one ; 
although they admit of the Mijazee or temporal turn to- 
'wards pleasure, yet the Iliiqeeqee or spiritual one towards ardent 
. devotion is to b$i understood ; but this lies with the Opinions of 
those who read stiffi works as Hail55, &c. All do not possess the 
same disposition or way of thinking. There is nothing* faulty 
in Nature and her works; the ffiult lies in the abuse tliereof, the, 
depravity of our mindt* «^ud our vile constructions, owing in a 
groat measure to the excess of refinement, the other extreme. 
The famous Latin ode by VV’altor Mapes, Archdeacon of Ox- 
foi'd in the eleventh century, beats so much reseinblauco ■ in 
spirit to this Persian ode it will occur to the I'ecollection of 
every reader. By a Sdfi it w'^nld indubitably be taken in a mys* 
tic sense, though I douT .stppose it was ever so Liken by 
Waiter Mapes or any of his age. 

The religious inight be disposed to term' it blasphemous, 
Mihi sit proposiluin in taherna'faori/'' Ac. 

Another mystic ode of Bop- AlyQulunder abounds with ideaa 
of the Rarne class : 

If I shouhi see suddenly in a ni^^t that King of the beloved, 
“ I would place my head at his fe^t, and offer my heart and 
soul as a sacrifice. 

In surrounding the temple of CaiJa, the face of my beloved 
is Caaba; ' 

I wdll take the circuit of the taverr, and kiss the feet of 
those intoxicated : 

If 1 should sit in the temple of idols, ! would pay my ado- 
vation before the ; 

If 1 should find a purchaser, I would stjH my religion and 
faith. 
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say that this is the language of 
thou art an infidel: 

Begone^ O adversary, from nio ! v;hafc dost thou know 
'I 108 of the mysteries of man ?” 

A Sufi odo of Shoms Tebreez may bo added iu farrier 
illustration of these doctrines: 

What advice, 0 Mussulmans ? as I don^t know my^if • I am 
neither Christian nor Jew, nor am 1 a fire-worshippey xior Mus¬ 
sulman. 

“ I am not from the East or West, nor axn I,5f latid or fire. 

. I am not from the country of Irae,nor an? I from the land 
of Khoorasan. 

“ I am neither of water nor air, nor am I of fire or earth, 

I am not of Adam or Eve, nor am I oj the inhabitants of 
paradise. . 

My place is no place, rny sign is wihout sign : 

I have neither body nor soul,—wl.at is there then? I am 
t)ie soul of my Ijeloved. 

When 1 took out my heart, the two worlds I saw as one; 
he is the first, he is the last, he is tie manifest, he is the secret. 

Except him, and that I am hrn, I do not know aiiythiiig 

else, 

^^0 thou Shems Tebi’eez, wfiy this rapture in this world ? 
Except with rapturo and enthusiastic ardour this work, cannot 
be effected.^^ 

1 have given perfectly lite;al translations of all these odes and 
distlchs :—we want the real knowledge; the beauty, as it always 
is, is in the original. I coiid adduce more ou this divine love 
and mystical union with G^d ; but I hope this will bo sufficient 
for the present. Bcriptu/e saith, God is love; and he that 
dwelleth in love dwelletl in God, and God in him^^: and of the 
mystical union ; Butho that is joined into the Lord is ono 
spirit.Ono of our bjst winters, Young, says on this head, 

W hen suall my soul her incarnation quit; 

And, r^adopted to thy blest embrace, 

Obtair her apotheosis in theo ?’‘ 
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^viparkpn oftke Holy Trinity'with ike Sufis' threr Hyposf.a.>'('S, 

In the fifth head of this treatise I made a remark relative to 
the Trinity. I shall now, provious td the narrations pro¬ 
mised in the introduction, proceed to give some passages 
from the Makhzen us-Salihmi and Mtvjsond-uU^Arafem *109 
herein, showing the analogy between tho Christian Tri¬ 
nity aridt^kie Sfifis^ three hyp»>stases. 

By this work tho Almighty manifested and displayed with 
the glory of his beloved all this fair creation according to his 
holy word (Radees Koodsee^ that is by the Holy Ghost) thus, 
Lo Idle llmor azekertoo rehoobiyeta. 

Had I nob begotten thee, I shouM never have mimifesbod my 
Godhead, (In Scripbural language Christ is called the beloved, 
and beloved son : vide Sb. Luke, ch. iii, ver. 22.) Now in the 
firstlighb and splendour (that of God the Father) for the sake of 
the king of the beloved and elect (the Sou )^. the Love (the Holy 
Ghost) which was overcome (and lay dornianb iu tho Father) 
rose up and becarno victorious betwoea the beloverJ (the. Son) 
and him who loves all (the Father)/' Koonte knnzuiirrmldi feun 
faliahebtuo an ur fi/d, This treasure (the universe and all cre¬ 
ated things) ky in secret and concealed (In the nature of God) ; 
afterwards Lovo arose, that I (the Lord) should be known.'' 
The following is a tetrastich stanza in Persian :— 

jUCxj jj 

J I JO > ^xsr^ 

j| jy 5 vijb-J I 

j Js I 6^ jp I Jr'ii ^ 

L This jot of unity arose from out of him at once ; 

2. Thou the beloved, Love itself, and he who loves all, be- 
carpe manifest. 

3. '■‘Tho light and glory descended and became visible in thu 
nature of man, 

I. “ That treasure whicii was latent became enlightened by 
that glory.^' 

1 think there can be no stronger language in the mystery 
ot the Trinity than this, and no stronger proof, especially from. 
Mahomedan authority; though lam sorry to say they do not; 


j * 


I 
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it afl swell. The beloved, Mahboob, is tbo Son ) liove iisen, 
l^ohhui, is tbe Holj' Ghost; and he who loves all, MoUhy is evi^ 
(lently the Father. The third verse speaks very clearly, and 
the fourth too, in the manner of Sain t John in bis Gospel, 
1 10 ch. i. ver. 14, *iuid third verse of the same chapter. Thus 
the "world lay latent in the Deity himself till he willed 
and brought it to light. This I'eminds me of the dc^tiinea of 
the Veiclant philosophy on the creation of the world, as well as 
of a very beautiful passage in AkeiiBido containing a similar 
idea ; 

. Ere the rising sun 

Shone o^er the deep, or Tnid the vault of night/^ &c. 

In the mystery of human natvu'o God manifested and made 
himself known : he is teinned the hidden treasure, or /iWn ft? 
Ku 7 ii/un. mnkh fiyun. According to this tradition, Ma Kkulq 
uUuho slicyun ushbliko'} ilia bina jiduma, God Almighty cre¬ 
ated all things iu his own likeneS't; but mankind are not to 
attribute any likeness to Lim/^ for he has no one like unto him- 
All will be collected together in another world ; but know that 
this similitude of the Almighty is nob in the heart; the secret 
mark thereof is on the soul; for this soul is a ray of his splen¬ 
dour. After the creation of the universo, the spleudour or glory 
of the Almighty remained permanent in its own existence; its 
place is no place, and its world is without signor mark ; it comes 
not within tho compass of knovvledge, nor is it manifest : ‘Know 
that this glory has no fixed place, it is a ray of the mei'cy of tho 
Almighty ; without a pure desire and ardent Idvo this truth and 
myKstery cannot bo ascertained; until the or traveller in 

this road arrives to the stage of his own soul, to know its nature, 
tho true rifcoOi (xmvrov,—know thyself ,—he can never understand 
this ; according to the tradition. 

'“The souls were created in appoaranco like atoms; after that 
my glory shone upon them; whoever has known the mystery 
thereof has had my instruction, and whoever has not, is lost iu 
himself. The soul is the mirror or reflection of glory, and glory 
is the miri’or of tho Almighty.'^ 

The Mussulmans, as we may readily suppose, say that tho Bo- 
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^jmema their prophet^ that he wo-s created from the Glor} 
fi^) of the Almighty^ and that from his glory the whole uiii- 
^se was created* However, I liave onl;y to observe that what- 
. ever they or their lawgiver may adduoe in support of such as¬ 
sertions may perhaps find credit with their aJril Sherda, or 
observers of the law, but not with any others, or even Siljis of 
their stock. These partial texra. it strikes me, are artfully put 
into their works by those scribes and pharisees of the 
Maboinodan syaa*gogae, to keep up Shenjdt, or the law'. *111 
This is a most artful contrivance to endeavour to estab¬ 
lish that preeminence, approaching divinity, in one (Mahomed) 
who instituted their law, to another doctrine (Snfiism), the 
doctrine of Kspiritualism and grace, I may almost say which 
runs counter to the ^tenets of the former: this is to occasion a 
clinging still and hankering after the old leaven; thus by their 
gross inversions and perversions of the meaning of wdiat may 
have been originally and really composed by devout or inspired 
Suds, they apply them to their own doctrine to enhance it thereby. 

Sic VOS non mAm mellifimiis apes, 

9, Anecdotes or Narrations promised in the Introduction, 

The following narrations may not be uninteresting or im¬ 
amusing ; they are related as being the true state of Suhism in 
its fourth or grand state, where the spirit has got the victory 
over the body, by the mortifying thereof, faith, incessant 
prayer, and contemplation of the Almighty ; it can then work 
cleed.s and miracles, like the unembodied spirit or angels as we 
may conceive;—they are universally believed by orthodox 
Mussulmans, and are popular circumstances j as such I relate 
them. 

Narration 1. 

A very wonderful personage among the Sufis is Munsoor 
Halaj, 'vho claimed divinity or the fourth state and stag© of 
this mystical system ; he used to say and continually repeat the 
words An nl Imq^ that is, I am the truthj^^ meaning God, 
being one of his grand epithets. The circum^.tance took place 
thus He had observed his sister go out very frequently at 
night: thinking this rather strange, as she v/ent out alone, he 
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as iv-olvod to watcli her and soo where sho went to : he did 
«o, and tbiirid sho w'enb to a company of celestial spirits^ being 
the Ho^r or virgins of paradise^ who were administering tiectHr 
or the ifrnnottal beverage of theha to her: seeing thisj and 
thinking that after she had drunk she might leave a drop or 
two at the bottoiiij he went, took up tlie enp, and dranir t)ie 
drop or two which did remain, though his vsistor did everything 
to prevent him, saying that he would not be able to 
^ 112 contain it or restrain the effects thereof, that it would 
bo tho occasion of innch trouble coming to him^, and 
ultimately .his death; which was verified by the stHpiel jlbr 
from that time he Was contiTiually exclaiming ‘‘ I am the tru th/^ 
as aforementioned; or iu^ other wmrds more impressive, the 
moaning and sense of the letter being tho s.ame^ I am God. 
Thiswas of course very offensive to the ahil Sharda, or ob¬ 
servers of tlio canonical law, who sentenced him thereby to be 
impaled alive. When the people came to take him for that 
purpose, he said, before they arrived, that they were coming to 
apprehend linn, and that ho should be impaled alive ; that he 
did not suffer, for man did not know anything of him. When 
they had taken him to the stake and were potting him on it, 
they could not effect it, for ho appeared in a sitting posture in 
the air at a small distance over the stake ; and this was repeated 
several times: the story goes that his spirit then ascended to the 
imperial vault of heaven, when ho saw the Prophet (Mahomed); 
that he spoke to him and asked ff lie should, permit himself 
to suffer under these circumstances. The Prophet show’-ed him 
a hole in a wall, and said it was oixlained and written in tlio 
book of late that tin t place (the hole in the wall) waste bo 
as a sign or niche for tho stake on which he (Munsoor) was to 
be impaled alive. The Prophet acknowledged that lie had arrived 
to. the state of wadlef) and that saying I am God was just 
and true; but, for tho sake of Sherydt and religion, that he 
vshould permic himself to suffer, otherwise there would be an 
end to religion, and men won Id "be led astray aiid pay no atten¬ 
tion to practical worship, or over worship the invisible (Sod in 
spirit, but t:)lce men and visible objects, possessing his spirit, 
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heir adoration. On Ihis^ Muuaoor Halaj’s spirit descended 
and perDrittod the body to toko the course of nature. When 
ho was then about to bo impaled, he called a disciple of 
his to liiin, and imparted the secret to him, by making 
him then acquainted with the different states, and more¬ 
over told luin thjit after bo had quitted the body they would 
turn it and tbi-ow the ashes thereof into the sea^ that the 
same voice would issue forfch^ that is, An %d hnq^ “■ I am the 
iruth,^^ and that the sea Avould boil and swell to a gTeat 
height and overflow all the land. In order to prevent that^ ha 
* directed him to go to his place, and take a (pdhra of 
his (a kind of old patched oounterpano of shreds, which 'MIS 
i'hiqeers frequently have to lie dcAYU upon and throw over 
their shoulders), and place it on the risirig waves of the sea; 
when they would cease, and return to their fanner state. At 
the time of his being impaled, this same voice was heard ; 
after ho was dead, the same; and when they had burnt the body 
and thrown the ashes thereof into the sea, the sairio voice issued 
forth ;—that element not being able to contain the divine 
particle 80 fully, boiled and rose to an irairiense height, when it 
was overflowing the land, but was suppressed by the disciple 
throwing the godhra over it.—There is a distich or two made 
upon this occasion by one Shibli a poet, and Sdfi of the same 
order, that is Mejezooh; he is down in the small list of 
M'^Jr^ooh^ Sheikh xVboobeker Shibli;—bo is represented asking 
the Almighty why Munsoor sufiered; and the reply is annexed 
thus :— 

QueHiou. —Shibli put this question to the palace of tho gra ¬ 
cious lord,—Why did the prince put Munsoor on the impaling 
stake ? 

Ansiver. —Munsoor was acquainted, with everything, (but) 
w^as a friend who discovered secrets and mysteries: 

Whoever makes public mysteries and hidden things, this is 
his punishment. 

Narration 2. 

I shall reicto one m< re story, and that is of the celebrated 
ShetnsTebreei^, one of whose extraordinary odea I have already 
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runs thus :—Tlie king of the country Imcl 
fell sick aiid died; he Wi-kn naturally very 
uiueh grieved, And his grief was bo e^'ctravagant that ho wari 
determined to have this son brought to life: he therefore as¬ 
sembled all the Cauzies (expounders of the law) and learned 
men of his city, told them the circumstance, and that he was 
determined to have his son restored to. life, otherwise he would 
put them all to death ; after say ing that, he confined them, and 
enjoined the III to take their measures accordingly to restore his 
sou to life. None of them luiving that power, they remained a con¬ 
siderable time in contlnement;—at last they bethought them¬ 
selves of Sherris Tebreez, and, from his sanctity and austeVe mode 
of life,* concluded that if .any one could, he could raise 
* 114 tliedead to life. Ho was sent for, and told the occasion ; 

when he vsaid he knew their designs, and that ii was a 
snare laid for him, and that they intended to take away bis life^ 

■ They begged of him very much, representing the state the 
king was hx, that he was deteiuninod to takeaway all their lives, 
the merit ^liere would be in his serving them, and, moreover, 
that there was a tradition of the Prophet (Mahomed) that some 
of his religion and followera should be able to raise the dead 
to life by their own order; they hoped that he would verify 
that, as he had tho power to perfprm, and the authority of 
the Prophet, acting only in consonaace to his tradition. Shems 
Tebreez oonseuted at last, under all these circiunstances, though 
he observed again he knew the wile and deceit in their hearts; 
that he should bo brought to account by the Sk^r^at and pun¬ 
ished accordingly. He then ordered a sheet to be brought 
and threw it over the corpre of the prince; then stretcHag 
hiiuself on the' body he said, Kohvi ha izne^ which is, ^Mtiso 
by ray order/’ Tho corpse was immediately restored to life, the 
king to joy : the learned men were reloo-sed. After all this, 
they summoned Inm before the tribunal of the SheryaU or 
" ecctosiastieal court as wo should say, to account for his making 
use of such expressionsit was not because ho raised the 
dead to life, for others did it before him, but his saying Ko^m 
ba hne^ Kiseby ray order whereas even Jesus himself only 
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hoii ho raised the dead to life^ Ko'Om ba iznillu/h Kisi 
'^.he order of the Lord.(Tliia is a niauifeat error, but it 
their story; Christas general order was C'Mni or Koonh Arise, 
which is the same in Hebrew as in Arabic; Eiislia might 
have said so when he raised tlie Shrtnainite^s child to life, as he 
prayed unto the Lord.) Ho acknowledged it, and ^aid ho was 
ready to rradorgo any punishment tho law might ordaiu, which 
on being referred to was flaying alivo. Wlien the sentence was 
ordered to be put into execution, no knives could cut him, 
though they tried in different parts; his body was become in¬ 
vulnerable. It is related that ho ascondod in spirit to one of 
the heavens, where he saw a most superb tent belonging to the 
Prophet (Mahomed) stretched out, and the Prophet within it; 
but the tent had a rent, and the sun was shining tfirough it full 
in tlie ^.Frophet/s face, to bis iuconvenieiice Sheins 
Tebreez asked him tlio reason of this, and said that it 11.5 
should be mended : the Prophet replied that it was 
the tent of Shhijdty and that the rent thtvrein was occasioned 
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thus against Sherydtj and that it could only bo Tneuded by his 
undergoing the punishment duo thereto; which he assented 
to. After this spiritual intercourse, he tohl the doctors and 
teachers of the law to cut'the skin from lus feet; or rather he 
himself made anincision at his toe; from thence they stript off 
the whole of the skin of his body. When they had thus Hayed 
him, he requeBted his own skin, as the letter of the law was . 
fnlfdled; they gave it to him. This he made his kMrqeh ov 
derv('ish\s habit, tlireuv it over his shoulders, and went away. 
These doctors, moreover, warned tho people under severe 
penalty not to entertain Shoms Tobreez, ur. give him anything* 
to oat or drink. After he had thus remained some days with¬ 
out meat or drink, as no one would give him any, he went at last to 
the outskirts of the town, where there was a dead ox :—having 
cut a pieoo out of it, ho went again bogging kune one to dress it 
for him, or give him fire; but no one now w'ould suffer him to 
come near, on account of his whole body being an entire ulcer 
full of pus and maggots, and the intolerable stench proceeding 
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^ ifc. At kst, nfter wnntlcrmg nbaata considerable tTme, 
arid soeiog no 0.110 would dress it for him or gives liirii lire, lie- 
Jng then as it were drivon tiD necessity I 10 ordered the sun to 
deacond from tho firmament and come nearer to broil his meat 
It immediately oboyml the snmrnons, when the natural conso- 
(inences may be expected ;•—every one tben, with the jirinc© at 
the head and the learned and great men who reduced hitiCki 
this stiitOy implored him lo relieve their sufTerings by ordering 
the siin to return to its station ; which h<’ granterh 

Naeuation d. 

There was a Pnqcer of this (SWi) order whom after his 
decease and burial the two oxaioming angels^ iVToOukir and 
^ Nikir,t camo to. On ask=tiiig him the tenets of Ids faith, 
IK) the cynical philosopher deigned not to reply to that, but 
said “Bring mo a hookah.’^ The examining angels were 
initODishod, loft him. How directly to the divine presence 
and related the circumstance; a voice issued from the throne 
that it should bo granted him, as ho was his'(the Lord’s) friend 
and beloved. They consequently returned to tho grave with 
the hookah, and presented it. After .smoldrig it some time, 
and at last puffing out a whole column of smoke, nhich 
condensed itself on tho opposite side of tho grave, he then told 
them to look there for the tenets of his faith. They did so, 
and perceived the essential creed araong.st the Mussulmans in 
large characters, “ There is no god but, God, and Mahomed is 
the prophet of God.” They woro satisfiod, and wont away. 

10. An Inference drawn on a Difference between the Sup 
and Observers of the Law, from a peeuUar saying of each. 

In the first instance the Sdfis say, Ann. kemeh 0 esf.J “ Tliat 
all is He j ’ and tho observers of tho law, Hemek azd est,^ “ All is 
fiomhim. I ho distinction and idea thoyaro intended to 

it 'viio come to t,ho 

cMed mibeot-ai-Keber, or tho beating of tho gi-ave." Vidi' Sale’s Prolimin- 
Hry Dificourso to tlio Koran, 
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nire very visible. ITowever, as thifi is n:0 smiall poijiit ia 
ysicS;* r sliall pffer my brief I’etaarks^ such as 1 have re¬ 
ceived and been led to understand,. tw‘;p)X)rted by the authori¬ 
ties of tho Koran and traditions. 1st, Tho obsm-vers of the 
law say that All is from Him/' without beiiip in the least 
connected with, either by nature or essence, but wholly and 
solely dependent on him, and produced hj his almighty fiat.. 
Tims I^za amdn Sheyan an YeJwoia rekoo hmn fiekoon, Hia 
command, when he willeth a tluiig, is only that he aaith unto 
it .Be, and it is that his will and ploasmv act upon objects 
through the medium of natural causes when requisite, and by 
others when more powerful are required ^ and not thro ugh the 
intervention of his essence, or divine spirit, continually residing 
in and actually working upon matter: in fino, they conceive 
that he is separate from everything, that his nature is inconi- 
prehonsiblo, by this saying of Aly, the son-in-law of MahonuHl : 

ft (tlie nature of God) is not found by thea}>parent senses, nor 
has it been substantiated by soci*et opinion or imagination/' 
Again, the (thil ^Shirm say that before the foundation of 
the world was laid, everything that has happened, does * 117 
hap pen, and will happen m\til the dissolution thereof, was 
pre-ordaiuod and recorded y and as everything was prcvlou?'!y 
and necessarily known by the .Almighty, his omniscience boirig 
sucli, and as such, must indubitably take place. 

2nd. Now the Sutis, on the other hand, say that the power, cn- 
e’^gy, or latent spirit of the .Deity is in all nmtter, 8ubstau(‘<e, and 
form, without which that imittor could not perform its functions 
or exist:—thus the growth of the tree is his vivifyingpower 
therein; when this is withdrawn, that dies. Effects are made to 
proceed Irom natural or secondary causes, and we are naturally 
again led to judge of them in that light, though the other is the 
real primary and invisible cause* Everything proceeds in a con- 
catenary order, and has links one suspending on the other, till 
the final one is ilimself; thus regarding man according to the 
Hadees Koodsee^ or holy tradition and word of God : — 

Truly in the body of the son of Adam is n, lump of ilesli; 
and in the lump of flesh is the heart; and in the heart, the spirit 
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in the spirit-y Tiaystery ; aud in, this mysterylight; and in 
this iigbi^ I (the I.orcl). All those are one in Huqeeqnt or 
reality, but differenl in their actions/^—’“That all is Ho/^ or all 
that which we cau both see and conceive, is He; that is, bu t 
a thought of him—an effusion of his nature; we the spiritual 
forms-*-‘an emanatioB of his essence. Thusheisiti every thing, 
and pervades his wliole creation, by this passjige from the Ko¬ 
ran, Kool <*^heyun Mohnei, Doth not he oneorajmss all things T 
Again, by this passage also from tho Koran : • 

** Whithersoever you turn yourselves to pray, tliere is the lace 
of God which is to bo u.uderstood of tho rxKnjniug of the word 
Omuipresencorl* 

IL The condusiori, being the Analogy dr cm n bekveen Snfiism 
and Chridian Spiritnalisni, 

As the iiaturo of Suhism has been so far descrilXrl, ahcl, as 
Young says, Analogy, man^^ surest guide below/^ it may not 
be irrelevant, nor I hope *deemod amiss, if I conclude 
^ 118 this treatise by drawing an analogy between it and the 
spiritual man of our doctrine in the 2ad chapter .of 
St. Paubs 1st Epist. Cor., and in face throiighont tho w^hole 
New Testament, the doctrine of grace doing away with the law 
and its works ; for the Mussulman Sheryfxt in its feature very 
muoh resembles the Jewish dispensation, from which, to¬ 
gether with some parts of the Christian faith, it was evidently 
borrowed, though both, greatly interpolated andinisinterprefced* 
Tho grand thing herein is to know one’s self,according to 
the motto I have adopted, in its full spiritual and proper seaso. 
“‘Tho proper study of mankind ismian:” lot him circle ih^ 
globe, let him traverse tho skies; and then, for something 
more worthy his notice a.ud admiration, return to himself. To 
himself ho is a theatre immense, ,and was reputed such when 
that theatre had much less to exhibit than at prc5sent it can 
boast, and when it was but faintly illu'minated with the glim¬ 
mering beams of far more feeble light. The so-renowned “ Know 
thyself’ was nothing but a precept enjoining a close inspection 


t Vide Sale’s Korm, vol, ch, 2, p, 23, 
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flijd i'^nrvey ot' tins theati-e; yet that precept, a« to ifc:^ aathor, 
>vas divine, and as to its precept the supremo wisdom of 
many That precept is nowrexalted into an awful command from 
heaven ; and that theatre is consecrated into a venerable temple*; 
a ten:Td^^ of the Holy %hrit. 

who has known himself has most aastiredJy kitown the 
liordd^ The Siifi is sup)pOsed to attain this knowledge while in 
this state of trial and probation here below on this Sk Paul 
ttaitli, For now we see through a glass darkly, but then face to 
taco ; now I know in part, but then shall 1 know even as also 1 
amknownd^ 

young says, Divine contemplate and become divine. And 
again, No man ever thoi^ight too highly of his nature, or too 
meanly of himself/^ The Sufi entertains all these, and more; 
he is ever wrapt up in contemplation of the divine peiTectlon ; 
the Deity he styles his idol and beloved, and addresses him in 
the language of a lover to his mistress. This sh ows the just- 
BOSS of Rousaeavi^s obsorvation, which will elucidate this and 
the Persian my Stic ode :—When the passion of love is at its 
heighRousseau, ‘tit arrays the beloved object in every 
possible * perfection; makes it an idol, places it in 
heaven ; and m the enthusiasm of devotion borrow^s the * 1 U> 
language of love, , the enthusiasTn of lovo also borrows 
the language of devotion the lover beholds not-hing but 
paradise, angels, the virtues of saints, and the felicities of 
heaveud^ Thus was the love of Leila and Mijnoon (the Romeo 
and Juliet of the East), according to Mahoinedan accounts. The 
Sufi when thus contemplating the imago of his Maker i‘s insen ¬ 
sible to every object around him ; he conceives himself united 
wdth him, and changed into his essence thus St. Paul saitli. 
But w'O all, with open facO, beholding as in a glass the glory 
of the Lord,;aro changed into the same image from glory to 
glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lordd^ The various reli¬ 
gions and contentions thereabouts arc equally indifierent to 
him; ho sees not and knows not the difierence, by this Pei^sian 
distich and beautiful simile :— 

‘‘He who is maddened to the heart with the arrow of love 
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knov/s not tlio infidel ov believer ; Wliat does the precious 
^igriefc knovv of theengniving thereon^' wliefcher it is .reversed 
or not As. bo is in love^ and full of perfect and divuie love 
lias no fear, so God is in hitn by thin. IIude’es Koodaee, 

He (the Lord) is not.contained in tbe heaven or earth, but 
he is contained ih tbo lioart of the true believer and wor¬ 
shipper/^ Also— 

'f he heart is the house of the Lord, and the light thereof is 
of the .Lord. Hero the Sufi, is lost in Deity absolute; being led 
by the spirit, ho is not under the lawtliuB St. Paul, Gal., ch. 
V., vor. 38. Ho sees God ‘‘in every appearance and form 
and by this Arabic saying, “ By and in unity he sees not any¬ 
thing except 

fNoTfi.—Seo Encyclopaedia Britamnca, 8ih od., voL X V., article 
Mysticism, pp. 75G-7bS ; iiomo Account of tho SUfls in Malcolm’s History 
of Persia, vol. TT., pp. 2G6-ii01; Observations on tho .Mussulmans of 
India, by Mrs. Meer Hussan AH, vol. II., pp, 210-313; Dabistan, traiis- 
latodinto English, vol. H., chap. XIC., pp. 220-314. Some Forms ot Snfism 
may perhaps bo traced to the Cabala—soo Milmau’s Historyoftho Jews, 
vol. III., pp. 431-434. Notes on Muhammadanism, by Kev, 3.\ P. 
nugbe.s (1875), p. 162; At. Cousin’s History of Modern Philosophy,vol IT., 
Lccture.s V. and VI., on Sensualism, Idealism, Scepticism, and Mysti¬ 
cism in India, and chapter II, of vol. II. of the History of .Modern Philoso¬ 
phy, by (.1. li. Lowos (1871), pp. 33 to 70, throw a groat deal of light on 
the subject; H. if. Wilson’s Works, vol. I., ]>. 68, Accoimt of the Followers 
of Kabira, noticed in this paper; and these toueis are followed largely by 
tfic Ibllow'ors of TukarUm, Htunatlas, and others at the present day.E d.*] 


* If any pious reader should be alarmed by somo of the parallels attempted 
between eirracts of Shfi writers and texts of fcbo Christian Scriptures, he may 
be assured that his own iniud h not more pure from intontional I'lTeverenoo 
than that of the author i>r the above ^mper j though ho hab not alwaye employed 
that caution in language, of which his long rciidcnce in the Kagt has preveuted 
him from learniug the usefulness. 
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ACCOUNT OP THE PRESENT, COMPARED WITH 


THE ANCIENT, STATE OF BABYLON. 


By Captain Edward Fredeiuck:, of the Bombay 
Establislmiont. 
liead mk March 1812. 

Ill the coai’BG of tlio year 1811 having been called by niy 
official duties to reside for soino time at liagdad, tho vicinity 
of Babylon, added to the description which Afajor Ronnell 
gives of the masses of rubbish which still indieafe its site, 
induced mo to uhdertako a jonrnoy for the purpose of examining 
the present state of tlio ruins of that celebrated city; this 
resolution was strengthened by the opinion which lie exprcsses, 
that the discovery of the position and extent of the walls and 
ditch rniglit still bo hoped for,t nnd that traces of them might 
still bo found, were researches diligently pursued for that pur¬ 
pose. To have succeeded even partially in tho attainment of 
such an object would have yielded me no small degree of sa tis¬ 
faction. For a detail of tho reasonings on which Alajor Rcnnell 
appears to doubt th& accounts of the ancient authrirs relative to 
its extent, 1 refer to his accurate and learned work on the 
Geography of Uorodotns :—he agrees with ITAuvillo in assign¬ 
ing to it an area of thirty-two miles in circumference, instead 
of the cnoi'mous ono of seventy-two given it by Ilerodotns. 

My solo object in cominitting the following remarks to paper 
is to note what I saw while at llillah, and to indicate how far it 
differed on examination from the descriptions given by travel¬ 
lers. I have sometimes felt myself obliged to point out certain 
errors which former travellers have fallen into,—errors the less 
to be wondex’cd at, as siicli as had visited the place had in 
general but little time for examination, and must have 
beenunder considerable solicitude for their personal *121 
safety from the wandering x\rabs. 


* See Kennell’» Oeog. of lierodoiug, i’roin page y3C to 338. 
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‘'Hp'livl ol Ohaltlct'a and one of tlte most, auoieufc 
cities in the world, is said to have been founded by Beliis, 
and embellished by Seuiiramis, tho warlike queen of tlie 
Last, and iiftarwards to have boon particularly rojiairod, en¬ 
larged, and beautified by Nebuchadnezzar, It is described by 
Hero(lotu.s as situatod in an .extonsivo plain, forming a perfect 
sqnaio, wiiicli is bisected by the Kuphrates running from north 
to south ; each side he states as being one hundred and twenty 
furlongs^ in lengtli, and tho whole C0Tnpa.ss four liundrod and 
eighty furlongs, or above seventy-two miles. It was also, ho 
informs us, surrounded by a wide and deejj ditch-full of water, 
and a wall two hundred royal ciihits (or throe hundred ibet) in 
heigh t, and fifty (or sevouty-fivo feet) wide, TJie earth or clay 
dug out to form the ditch was made into bricks, and after being 
baked in a funmeo served to compose this enormous rampart^ 
and at every thirtieth course of bricks a layer of heated Ivit.m.en 
and reeds was introduced. The side of the ditch was also lined 
or faced with the same materials; and at the top of the wall, 
opposite to each other, were erected small towers of one story 
m hoight, between which, adds Herodotus, a chariot and four 
horses could pa.ss and turn. Along each bank of the river ran 
a ivall less high than the outer ono, but of great strength, and 
which joined the enter walls whore they formed an angle with 
tho river. In the centre, of tlie westoim division of the citv 
was a large and well-fortilied space: on thissido also Hiodorus 
states tin pensile or hanging gardens to have been situated j 
and on the opposite bank stood tho temple of Jupiter Bclus 
whose enormous gates of brass were still seen in the time of 
Herodotus; tho square mclosure around the temple measured 
two furlongs each face, or a mile in oircnniforence, and in the 
midst of this space rose an immense tower, on which was placed 
anotbor, and on the second a third, and so successively to the 
number of eight, each successive turret diminishing‘in size 
on the outside were winding atoirs to a.scend from one tower to 
another ; in tho middle of the ascent wei-o scats to allow 
"*122 such as mounted to rest themselves. In the highest 
k-iver was a * cLupel, ivlijch contained the bed ol' the 
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was 


(ttivsIjj'E'SS of tho go'l; lowov down auotltor chapel, in which 
a golden statue of Jupiter. 

The Euphrates is s.a’d to hare been made to wind greatly, by 
artificial caniiLs, a considerable dishiiico above, at Arilovrica, but 
to have run straight tlirongh Babylon; its breadth was five stadia. 

Babylonia is describod as flat and low, the major part of the" 
lands producing prodigious crops of corn, uiillot, and siKSamum ; 
but wood or timber seems not to have been abundaut, or even 
procurable of any sisae, as appear,s from tbe stateinont of the 
ancient w'riters, who agree that tiie pidm-trees (of the date kind) 
were used for the cou-stmetion of the platform of the bridge 
said to have been thrown across tho Euplirates by Kitocris. 

Herodotus adds that very little rain falls in this country, and 
that the lands are almost entirely feitilized, and tlie fruits of the 
earth nourished, by means of the river, and that its wnter.s 
are raised and dispersed over the fields by hydraulic engines. 
uN'eitbor the vine, fig, nor olive* thrive in this soil; but the 
palm is a common plant, producing bread, wine, and honey. 

But above «ll the curiosities of this country tho bo.at.s used 
in the river attracted tho attention of Herodotus: he describes 
them as of a circular form, tho outside made of akins, and tho 
interior of willows and reeds, able to carry from one to many 
asses, besides rnefehandizo. They wore comstmeted in' ho upper 
parts of Armenia, and being laden with articles of trade and 
^sses tliey floated down the stream to Babylon, where, on their 
arrival, the merchants disposed of their cargo, and also of the 
materials of which their boats were made, except tho skins ; 
these they put npon their ag.sos, and returned northward by 
land, as tho strength and rapidity of tho stream prevented them 
going back the same way they came.f 


^ Of these I Blmll sptiak h<H*t)after. 

t Tl\o ftttiir© doRolate state of Babylon is fetiongly delineated by tbe imcionl 

prf.>pbots:— ,11 

“ And Babylon, tbeglory of kiDgdoTnft„ibG beauty of the Chaldees excelJeiit.y, 

sbab be as when God overthrew Sodom and Goroorrali. ’ Uaiah, chap. »«., ver. 19, 
Sit thou eilPTit, ard get into da.rkD€f!s, 0 daughter of the Chuldeans : for 
them Ehalt no more be called The lady of kingdoms/’ Bid,, chap. xXrii., rer. 5. 
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^a^^aViug premised these few geaeral obseiwai ioxis rektive to 
the position and ancient f^tate of Babyloij> which seem- 
^ 123 to bo necessary for the better understaBding of the 
wiibsoqnont x'eivvv,u*ks> I shall now state tho roBult t>f xpy 
owni researches durixig a stay of six days at llillah, w'hich I 
^ledicatod to tbo exainmation of tlioeo nuBH. 

After a ride of fourteen hours and a haUi with tho intermix,- 
si Oil of only ouo quarter of an hour, I arrived at Hillah, in 
March ISl'l, at half-past nino oklock at , 3 iight., fyoin Bagdadj 
having travelled almost iho whole titr^e in a straight line^ 
Ih-jTinoll :ma?li;es the distance between these places npw^ards of 
sixty miles, a birdk iiight :“were I to form a* oonjecturo from 
the time which I spent on the road and my rate of travelling 
f should bo ilisposed to allow fifty-three iriiles^t 
The whole country from Bagdad to Hillah is extremely flat 
and barren^ and in moat parts liable, from its lowness, tb the 
inundations of the two rivers. Cultivation is entirely confined 
t/C tlio banks of tho river, except a little aboveHillah, where it 
may extend a couple of miles inland, but that only dr ring the 
boason tho river swells; and those splendid accouats of the 
Babylonian lands yielding .crops of graip two aiul three 
hnndvv d fold, compared with the modern face of the country, 
{iftbid a remarkable proof of tho singular desolation to which 
it has been subjeefcod 5 for so \V.retchedly provided are the pre¬ 
sent inhabitants of a village about twenty-five miles before you 
reach Hillah with that necessary article of life, water, that 
they have not at any period of the yejir a single blade of vege¬ 
tation in the vicinity of their huts, and are obliged to bring 
from the distance of some miles the water Avhich they use for 
drinking. Ihese people are induced to remain in their present 
TiiiBevable habitation from being situated midway between two 
caravanserais, from which circumstance they gain their liveli" 

And Babyloa sliall bocomo heaps, a d^velling.placo foi’dragon.an asfcoa* 
ishtnent, and an hisstng, Trithoufc an inhabitant.** chap, lu, ver. 37. 

Thus iiiuth tho liord of Hosts: Tho biwl walk of Babylon shall be utterly, 
broken, and her high gates .' hnll bo hunit with firo.’* /iiicjf., ver, 58. 
t Itvin, 6fty miles ; Sir Haribvd Jones, sixty-tire ; and Bennell. sixty. 
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by celling' corn, Hour, cattle, and asses to tlie* cava 

vans that pass through their viUage, and supply fcheui-* 
selves and others with the coarse garments worn by the * 124 
common people, made of tlio v/ool and hair of their 
dooky, which graze on the banks of the rivers. But it is proper 
after this account to add that tliere are villages on the road, 
besides throe caravatiaeraifi, at which travellers can be supplied 
with provisions and water ; and that there cannot bo a doul^ 
that, if proper moatts; wore taken, the country could with ease 
be brought to a high state of cultivation, as the decayed Ij^cuks 
of very large wat 0 rcoai*ses are seen in every direction, and 
particukrly that leading from the Tigris to the Eiipljrates, 
which could, if kept in repair, disperse the waters of the two 
rivers ovux' the lands of Babylonia, and admit the whole face 
of the country to bo irrigated during the greatest part of the 
year* 

As early the next morning after my arrival as circumstances 
would admit, J. hired horses, for iny own were entirely incapa¬ 
ble of any present exertion, from fatigue : I mourited, and spent 
eight hours of that day in riding to, and viewing, a mound of 
rubbish on the right bank to the Bouih-west of Hillah, distant 
about seven miles, lb bad been seen, but not visited, by 
Niebuhr ; he calls it a watchtower; no other traveller even 
mentions it. It is an immense rruiss, with a wall: nine feet 
thick rising out of the centre of it to the height of sixty feet; 
its top is very considerably higher than that of Agguikoel*, or 
Nitnrod^s tower, near Bagdad, and of much greats? extent in 
the circle at the base. The materials used here are red and 
white furnace-baked and sun-burnt bricks, of the size mon- 
troned by travellers as found throughout all Babylonish build¬ 
ings, about one foot square and from three to four inches thic-v. 
The wall before mentioned is of solid masonry, the bricks being 
furnace-baked, of a yellowish-whitt3 colour, and cemented with 
a thin layer of coarse limo and sand, but no reeds or bitumen 
were to he found in any part of it* That the wall was quite 
solid there can be no doubt, as I saw through parts of it by 
means of the holes which had not been filled up when the 
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Wd bot'u taken away* lyauiudiatnl}’' about tb 
"only on tbiij top of iWmouud, were many innsaeslioaped upon 
eacb idhoiy of 5jix. and eight ieet diamctoiy ot n*regnlur forma, 
resembling huge rniginen of misslmpen rock, above and 
*be!ow } aoriie of dark l>hu5 colour^ ,6ther8 mixture ot 
^ ,125 blue and yellow beautifully veiited. They were ex¬ 
tremely bard, and resisted iron in the same manner as 
any very liard stone would do* 1 exaimined tiieBO euiious 
ma<8fjes with mueb attention, and was at one tizn© inclined to bo* 
of opinion, foom appeantnce.s which Btruck me as re»/.Jinbling the 
very porOuB naturcj of;the bricks* tliat they were oonKolidated 
pieces of fallen brick masonry. This idea, however, wtve soon 
dissipated, when .1 wa& mufolo to diBCover the regular^ Jayera of 
canKnit * as these masses were shapeless, and bo lingo as to 
make me think they never could have possessed any regular 
form, J was at a iosa w hat to attributo them to, or oven tb 
conjecture how they could have been procured, as there is 
not a particle of stone in this coniitry, nor did I see or hear ,ot 
auy building in tb,e neighbourhood that could have admitted of 
my concluding that such irameuBe fragments had ever composed 
part df a stniotnve. The bricks with inscripfcidns upon them 
ai‘e most g^uierally found hero by tho A rabs, who are constniitly 
tuhpk>ved in digging for them to build the horises at Hillah* 
Near tldh, mvurad is another, not so high but rather more 
exbcin * tvo«, dm completely from the former by a space ol 
one liundn^d and twenty paces, and having no kind of building 
standing on it except a stnali conical one n^semblirig Zobeide’s 
tomb at Bagdad, and of the same workmanship. Bricks, how¬ 
ever, dug out . of this place in groat quantities for buildings, 
but, i uUitlcrsfond^rione with impressions of chnractera on them* 
iletweeu iheso j&wC)i, tnoands and the^^^ timre are no 

otlvers cvjf any deBcription a fact o,f which I. am entirely 
stitisfied from tho rd-ult of iny inquiries, aa also from the parth 
cular atteation with whfoh I observed tho face of the conntiy 
while passing over it, and ‘itirfog tho time I was on the top 6t 
the vaonnd* About a mile and a half from HiOab, on the' 
^tvitern side of the Ivuphrates, is a mound of some length. 
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^ along tUu barik of tUe ri-v^er^biit no pa!*tic\ilai* 

leature to render ifa*ei«arkaWo; About two luiles farther on 
in an wtoHj direeilon is ariolher, more extensive, frora; whieb 
fnrnace-baked n procured in large quantities for mo¬ 

dem bouses,^ but hone of the suu-burjit kij^cl, or a-nj with 
inacriptioBH* At ono part of it J saw a wall of ted 
brick even with th'ei ■^urfaco of the earth . and j*eachmg to * 126 
the depth of thirty ieeiv in the mound, the surronnci- 
ing rubbish having been excavated for the piirposG of getting 
at it ; at another, not far (liswint, I hoav the remains of a Imnse 
which mast have been of extonsivO dirnenaio-ns—some of ita.. 
walls wej^e still in groat preRorvation ten feet above the sur-i 
face of the ground, and at other sides of it their foundation 
had not been reached ah the depth of forty •■five feet. Tbe^je‘walls . 
were six feet eight iujehos tnick, and built entivoly of the finest 
kind of furnace-baked yellowish bricks, and a v^ery thin lirndfind 
sand conient. ^ij^eve was not the most difvtant reason to irna- , 
gine that reed.s and kiitumen had been used in the oonstniction 
of any of the buildings in any part of this mound.f 
Not far disbmt from this house I was shown a decayed tree 
being the remains of some of that had been coeval w^ith the 
place itself; and travellers:|: who had visited these famous ruins 
liave asserted that they liad seen a number of Very old and iincom- 
mon-locking trees along the bunk of the river.§ For my part 
I can go no further than to say that tliat which I saw certainly 
h<id a very decayed ajiif)earanco, and that I met with other 
tree rcsembliiig it during tho course of my stay at this place. 
Itn girth two feet from tho ground measured four feet seven 
inches, and it might be about twenty feet high; it was hollow, 
and apparently very old. Prcceeding about ha]fa mile furiher 
up the eastern bank of the Euphrates, what ha s been supposed 
to be Bel ns’s tower presents itself, nbont a quarter of a mile 
removed from the edge of the river. Ib is described by Hero¬ 
dotus, as understood h)' Major Rennell, as a tower of five 

f Della Valle 86;y8 the priiicipal ritiiia lie X.N.W, from Hillt:!.. 

X Otter says ho puw some, toI. ii,, p. 211 •. Mr. Kit huhr. 

-§ Rennell, p. 305. 
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red leet in the base, and as many in height.f These 
diraonHions, however, appear so disproportionate that Major 
Tlennell, though he does not absolutely deny the fact, yet hesi¬ 
tates in admitting it;— he gives an oKCollent coinparative plan 
of it and tlie great pyramid at Memphis. 

Hp very judiciously obsorvea that the idea of a per- 
* 127 pendicular wall five hundred feet high and as many in 
length is ridiculons, particularly when it is one side of a 
base only/for a superstructure that must be supposed to bear 
some prop»)rtion to it. Bobli Strabo and Arrian agree tba-t 
Belus^s sepulchre was of a pyramidal form, one stadium or five 
hundred feet in height and breadth, that it was destroyed by 
Xerx(%s, and Alexander wished to restore it but found the la¬ 
bour of such an undertaking too great. Major Eohnell then 
goes on to say that Herodotus must have meant to writ© 
breadth and length/' and not breadth and beight/'j: in which 
case ho coincides with Strabo; leaving us to imagine it a pyra¬ 
mid consisting of eight stories, iu which form and height it 
resomblos the great pyramid at Memphis, except being about 
twetity feet higher. In Alexander's time the Greeks who mon- 
tion this sepulchro had also soon the pyramids of Egypt, but 
no comparisons are drawn by them of either their bulk or height; 
Strabo asserts that the sides of Belus'a temple were of burnt 
bricks. 


Della Valle, in his Travels in 1616, describes this mound or 
Belus’s tower as a heterogeneous mass, of which he could de¬ 
termine nothing as to its original state, and that it measured 
1,131 paces or 2/700 feet in circumference: he, however, does 
not mention what shape it had. I must acknowledge that on 
reaching it I was agreeably surprised in finding it possess a 
greater regularity of form than I had been led to suppose; —it 
was almost a perfect square, retaining itr faces (excepting the 
Bcmth one) quite regular and perceptible. Its circuit (ten 
feet within the outer edge of the rubbish) was nine hun- 


t Kannell, p. S59. 

X ihid.f p. 360, learned illusii'ator appears to me to have construed tbe 
rueaniugot’ Herodotus inio a sense tliat hardly be admiUed.. 
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or, at twy. feet, aad, a lialf pei?' pay 
T then paced thy east and ■ south face.? at the top, and 
found the fortner otve hubdrod and oiglity, and tho latter 
hundred and'ninety pstees.f The south-west angle was hy 
winoh the loftiest part of the whole. Major Kehuell’s modaru 
authoritioB omit mentioning of what kind of niatorjals thoy 
found the mound composed ; but it appeared clear that thd 
outer face or coating had been formed of red furnace-baked 
bricks cemented with lime and *saud; and the interior 
mas.s of sun-burnt ones, with layers of roods and bitumen * 128 
for their adhesion at every course.J What f form this 
•opinion from is, that the foot of each of the faGe.s is strewed 
with great quantities of tlui rod brick.s, and that on ascending 
to the top of the rno.nud, and throughout tlio whole body of it, 
nothing but the clay, sun-burnt brick' is to be foimd.^ The 
bricks of this place are much larger, coarser, and thicker than 
the others that I had seen; they have no inscriptions on 
them, and on account of their softne.ss are not in much re¬ 
quest amongst the Arabs for building. I found the sides 
exactly in the same stato as they are described by the older 
travellers who saw them many years since—very steep and rag¬ 
ged in some parts and moderately sloping in others, with deep 
ravines evidently formed by currents of rain—but could not 
discover any caverns in any part of this mound, notwithstand- 
ing a diligont search; nor do I agree with Della Valle that 
there m’o a Jiumber of smaller mounds of fifty and sixty paces 
large surrounding this ma.ss. This assertion Keniiell|| seems 
to seize with avidity, fpr the purpose of reconciling tin: prt;- 
sent dimensions with those given in Herodotu.s’s account of thus 
tower, hy adding the additional extent of space which those 
smaller henp.3 cover. When I thus deny the assevtion of Delia 


t McdiuTici, stix h^ipdrefl and sixty feet each nvee, 

X Beanoliarpp found bifumonafc every layer at Babylon. 

§I reinarVed one mound that waa very itw-g© and of a circular form, at!d 
wbicli had round its bat#.j pieces of coloured or bricks.'* Cmninyhaue's 
Joim)6g.tc 

. i| Kennel? p. SG'l, ' 
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[ should afford some 
evidence of my own observadon Ijeing correct. All travellers 
who had fiver visited this place, M. Beauchamp excepted, ac¬ 
knowledge they were obliged to do it in a very hurried man 
Tier, from shortness of time and a fear of the Arabs. On the 
contrary, I was nob under the slightest apprehension of any 
mischief, nor was I, pushed for time, being perfectly at my ease, 
and having full leisure to examine the whole of it, which f did 
with groat attention ; and ou reading Major RennelFs remarks 
on this part of his account Avhile seated on the top of the tower 
* I surveyed the whole country in the vicinity, bat could 
* 129 not perceive even a single hillock, or the least vestige 
of a mound except the on© described just before, at the 
distance of about half a mile, and the double banks of a deep 
watercourse perpeuflicular to the bank of the river, and run** 
iiing parallel to the south-west face of the square. The height 
of the tower, if we may judge from the view of objects in the 
surrounding country, appears very great, as a man or horse seen 
from its summit is oonsiderably diminished in appearance. This 
is the only place at which 1 found reeds and bitumen used a.i» a 
cement (except at Aggurkeef, near Bagdad), where it is seen 
at the sixth, seventh, and eighth layer of bricks, but here at every 
course without the least variation. Beauchamp, who seems to have 
risited these ruins with greater security and frequency than any 
preceding or subsequent traveller, is in consequence more full, 
and in my opinion more correct, than Della Vallo: he, however, 
mentions some things which T, was unable, after a diligent search 

t The Roman traveller Piel-ro della Valle seel^is to bo the most inbelligont 
RpeoUtorof that fomouB province (Mesopotamia); ho a gentleman and a 
eoholar, bat intolerably vain and prolix.’* Gibbon, vol. iv., p. 178. 

J “ Della Valle’s ronto»” 'ayd Rennell, must have led him across the whole 
extent of the eastern division of Babylon. Mr, Niebuhr and Mr. OU'>r did not 
indeed traverse the same ground, because they took the direct rout« from Hillah 
to Bagdad, which loads to the oavt ward of the ruins, but which, notwithstanding, 
crosses almost the ^vholr iito 6f Babylon between the supposed tow'ir of Bolu« 
and the oast front of the city will.” (p. 365.) 

I mtist hero bo allowed to ob.sorvo that the ruins of the mounds lie on the 
loft, a short distance off the direct road from HiUab : and a traveller merely sees 
Bolus’s tower a.s bo rides along, and must turn out of his way if be wishes to 


§L 

probable 
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,t ii may be expected that 
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erif}' ; bub he doo» not give the as the result of 

personal iDspeeucii; but as information receivotl from tlie nativesv 
to the other tmvolh.n’S who have visited this celebrated 
spot, it would bo carryirg complaisance too far to place implicit 
confidence on their relations^ as they appear n^erely to ha.ve 
passtH'l over the ground, and sometimes not even to have known 
that they were amidst the ruins until their guides told them it 
was Babel they wore riding over.f Tliuy of course had ho time 
* to examine the heaps of rubbish. Other travelhn's vi- 
^iteci only one bank of the Kuphrates, not caring to ri.^k * 130 
meeting with the Arabs while gratifying their cariosity 
on the other. From Belus^s tower (which is four miles from 
Hillah in a direct line) there are no more mounds along the 
bank of the river for the distance of twelve miles above the tow¬ 
er, when you are shown a small heap of white and red furnace^ 
baked bricks, cnlled by the Arabs the Humnuun or hath. I 
strongly siispocb this to be the remaius of a moclorn building^ 
from the si:«o, colour, and general appearance of the bricks, 
which in my opinion bear not the slightest roscimblB.nce totho^'p. , 
1 liad previously seen. Tliis spot, 1 should imogiuo, had nob- 
been visited by any traveller, as it lies at a , great distance from 
the main road from Hillah to Bagdad : indeed no cue men- 
tions ever bavirig ‘>eon it. 

These are all the mounds, or ruins as they are called, of Ba- 
b 3 ’Ion, that aro generally sliowu to travellers under the general 
denomination of Babel, I, however, discovered, after much in- 


oxajiiiDO it, which will occupy a longer time thaa tnwollera gencrrtUy have 
lehiuro for, aa appt'ai’rf from their own aoknow'lcdgmenls, not to notice thoic 
<Jn.*ad of being aurpris<ecl by the wandering Arabe. 

f “ Approaching wUhiw a few miles of HiUah, on the east anle of the Ka- 
phraios, and without uiiy expectation of eeoing the ruins of any city, my attention 
was urreHted by the sight of long mounds of earth ; my guide.? told me ir. w'aa 
Maoliicbp ; but tis I could speak little Arabic, and did not meet wi» h riny one ot 
Hilhih who could speak English, I knew not until I reached Bussoru w hat place 
I had seen, and that it w'ns unquoflfcionably thd> into of ancient Babylon that I 
had pasHod over.'* Cunninghame's Journey to Indm, 17SS (amonget otheis). 

The Liord of Hosts hath swept it with the besom of de-^itructioa." 

“ A lajud wherein no man dweljeth, neither does the son of man pans thereby/' 
2 :^ 
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some heaps on the right baiik^ at the 
from Hillah, betwoGn tho village of 
Karakooleeand the river. I accordingly rode to thomj and per¬ 
ceived that for tlio spaco of about) half a milosejuare the country 
WHS (X)voro(l with fragments of diftbrent^ kinds of hrickS;, but 
none of them led mo to conclude that tlioy wore of tho samo 
size and compositioii as those found either at Bolus^s tower or 
tliB niooiid mentionod to be situated between it and Hillah ; 1 
tlreroforo returned, somewhat disappointed. 

Having now gratiliod rny cariosity in oxamirung every mound 
or H[}ofc described cither by Ilennoll, or pointed out by tho na¬ 
tives as belonging to Babel, I next began to scax’ch for tho re - 
maijis of the ditch and city wall that had encompassed .Babylon, 
wiucli vms tho principal object of my journey, and still remained 
to 1)0 accomplished. NoiUier of these have been seen by any 
modern travellers, nor do they give any intimation that 
*thoy had even looked for them. All my inquiries 
^131 amongst the Arabs on this subject completely failed in 
producing the 'smallest ofiect. Desirous, however, of 
verifyiiig tho conjectures of Major E(3anellj 1 commenced my 
Boareli first by riding five miles down the stream, and next by 
following tho windings of tho river sixteen miles to the north- 
v ^ard from Hillah, on tho oastorii side of tho river, d’ho western 
I ranged exactly in the .same manner, and discovered not the 
least appoarauco or traco of any deep excavation running in a 
Hue, or (ho remains of any rubbish or mounds that could possi^ 
bly lead to a conclusion that either a ditch or wall had existed 
within the range of tvvonby-one miles. On tho western bank, 
in returning home, 1 left tho winding of tho river and proceed- 
od in a straight lino from tho village of .Iv^rakoolee, fifteen miles 
to tho northwaj‘d and westward of Hillah, to the latter place, 
Tho next day I rode in a perpendicular direction from the river 
at Boluses tower six miles ea^r-t and as many west ; so that 
within a space of twonty-onp miles in length along tho banks 
of the Euphrates, and twelve miles across it in breadth. I was 
unable to perceive anything that could admit of my imagining 
that either a wall or ditch had existed within this extensive 



^qm/y, that thero were 
distance of some miles 
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aroa,t TbJs leads, however, oiily to iliis conclusion;—that if 
any remains do exist, the walla must have been of greaCor civ- 
(nirnfevence than is allowed by modern geographers. I may 
possibly have been deceived, but I spared no pains to • proven fc 
it ; I never was employed iu ridmg and walking less than eight 
hours a day for six snocossivo days, and upwards of twelve on 
the sovonth. 

Major Itonnell quotes an assertion of Mr. Ottor, who passed 
this way to Bagdad, to which I cannot assent :--it is thaij' J/e 
saw a number of * ancient trees whicli might have* boeu 
coeval with and belonging to those extraordinary pcnsilo ''*'132 
or hanging gardens tlmt wore on tho wostern bank of 
the river. I can only say that neither by presentvS to my 
guides nor by my .own oxou'tions could I succeed in disco\'eriiig 
one single tree that was not of the ordinary kinds growing on 
tlio banks in'every direction, except the one noticed in my lirat 
day’s excursion. 

That part of the Euphrates which lies hetween Xarakooloe 
and ITillah, a distance of upwards of bixteen miles, winds ox- 
trcrnely, and particularly where it pas.ses Bolus’s tower, vqiuir 
ter of a mile distant. Arguing from tho welhcstabli.shed fact 
tl)at streams on so soTb a bottom arid level a surface in the 
course of years change tlieir beds, wo may, w’itliout violat- 
ing probability, preauino that the Euphrates had anciently jlow- 
ed between Belus’s tower and the other largo mound lying 
about three qaarters of a mile to the west of it, Oiontioiu^d in 
this account as tho one with the walls of a large house still 
standing in it, and the decayed tree : for wdiere the remains of 


t Ti‘!Avo}l<n’s liftve said that they saw long inounds in tto ueighbonrliood. J 
jTiust bo allowed to oJtscvvo that it is not difficult to bo deceived in this r ispeci, 
a« sonno of the l^ankH of the old waterconrsos are high, and mighf in a moinenfc 
of hoiTy, or laasitndo after the fatigno of a hot march, when tbei inclination and 
powers of inqviiry are i^onaiderahly blunted, make one iim'^'ine thorn to haro 
been tho remairiS.of old walls:—for instanco, behind tliafc division of Hiilah 
■which i:i sitnauod on tbo S.W. bank of the Euphrates, appeal’s a lai’ge canal 
apparently t^i,rallel to tho river, a ccmple of mounds of some height mn petn^en- 
clioularly down to it ; but tho slightest mt|uiry and reflection satisflea one’s mind 
on this head of their original inteution. 





^0 palace ooulil have been situated^ if not at Uns mound, 
at a losii:^ to conjectuj'o. But if v/o admit that tho rWer may 
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have changed its course from what it held in those ancient 
times, urid that it now flows to the westward of both the palace 
and the tower, instead of passing between them as it is said 
to ha\ o done, tlie positions of the palace and tower are tlieu 
(•xactly marked by these two mounds ; for, with the ex:ceptiou 
of Niobvilir’s watchtoNver, mentioned in my first day^s excur¬ 
sion, thero is not a single mound on the western bank to be 
found, nor do the natives ever procure any bricks from that 
side, t hough tho principal part of the to\Mi of liillah is situated 
c-ii it. If this coiijfictnre be admissible, tluni the ancients and 
inod(3rns agree in their accounts of this far-faTued city with 
regal’d to tho site of its two principal edifices j but if it be 
rejected as itnprobable, wo still remain as rrnudi in tlie dark as 
over when wo come to look for tho remains of the palace. I 
shall, iiowGVGi’, lay no sti’css upon what I liave here advanced, 
but only offer it as a conjccturo that struck mo a.s probable, 
from tlie modern a|)pearancevS of the river, ruins, and country 
in their vicinity at tho time I was examining them. . 

Having now onumerated every particular that appeared 
* 133 worthy of romark, I sliall conclude wdth a few general 
observations upon the whole. It is needless, I should 
imagine, to press tho subject any further relative to tlie extent 
of tho walls of Babylon and the area that it covered, as no pre¬ 
sent remains furnish ns with a single cironmstanpe to side 
with either the ancients or inodorns. 

.Della Valle and Beauchamp make the square of tho tower of 
Belus from six hundred and forty to six hundred and sixty feet. 
J paced the circiiinferencc, and found tho four faces amount to 
xvino hundred paces, or 2,250 feet;—the slope as you descend 
the face is gTadual, and generally easy. AVe might not have 
measured it exfictlj at the same place ; but the difference which 
appears between ns is immaterial, as a lapse of two centuries 
may in all probability liave occasioned considerable alterations, 
dhe alt itude of the south-wmst angle, ^vhi('h is the loftiest part 
of the whoh‘, is computed at two hundred feet. J had no means 
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oi‘ asoertaiiiing the triHli of this, but'should imagine it is fully 
that Ijoiglit. Della Valle to entions two kiutls of bii.’ks, fur¬ 
nace-baked antV sun-dried ; and Beauchamp met with only the 
iormer. I saw both IhoaO;, and another sort oCdeep red, appa ¬ 
rently high-bakftd;, tlio colour of an English brick. This latter 
is iu greatest abtmdanco at Niebuhr’s watohtower, iiid gene¬ 
rally has an inscription on it, but in a small character : I could 
not procure any of this kind whole, they were always,in small 
pieces. Tim. tower of Belus, tlie mound opposite to ft, and th:‘ 
watchtower, had tlieso two kinds used jn theiiv construction ; 
but largo clay sun-dried brick was to bo found only at 
Bfdns's tower, the whole interior body of ^rhvch ws^s composed 
of it;*—and the employment of reeds ami bitamoit as a coinoiit 
appears to have been but seldom iubrodiicod in other parts of 
the ruins, except at tho one denominated the Tower bi’ .Flelus, 
where it warn universally soon as ilie coinent for the sun-dried 
brick, and at every course ^ whereas at Aggurkeef, ueai Bagdad, 
which is certainly a Babylonish bnilding,^ it is foiincV at ev(‘.rv 
sixth, seventh, and oightli course, though the same sort of 
brick is used in the building. The reeds and bitumen ^voro 
rvidently Imt seldom * used with the furnace-baked, 
which [ observed most generally cemented witli a thin *184 
layer of lime and sand. The dimensions of the bricks 
were—clay sun-dried, four inches seven-tenths thick, seventeen 
inches and a half broad; Inrnace-baked, three inches thick, 
twelve inches broad, and generally w^eighed thirty-one poumh'. 

Tho Euphrates as far as Korea, which is one hundred and 
twenty miles Ironi the head of the Persian Clulf, is navigable 
for vessels of three hundred tons, and from thence to Hillah 
boats, not exceeding eighty can come up during six months iu 
the year. Their construction is singular; they have one vei’y 
large mast with a latteen sail; the body almost a.hali-moon, 
no keel, and a rudder of the most awkward shape : tho linll is 
extremely ill-constructed, tho ribs and planks being I’oughly 
nailed together, «and the outside covered with bitumen.' fWheu 

t Vuuv-al frit-Bd of mine remarketl of them, while at Bus-sora, that they vrorc 
the buffalo of the ship kind. “ Wo came to a place called Ait, near which there 
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to Koma or Busi^ora from Hillahj 
)r float down the stream if it bo fonl. In roturu- 
irig or asceadiag tho streatu^ they have ono end of a long rope 
tied to tlie head of tho mast, four or six men take hold of tho 
other cud; and by this means pull her against tho current.t 
It is curious to observe, notwithstanding tho lapse of ages, 
how some local customs and usages continiio in practice. Tho 
circular boats made of roods and in the form of a shield, wdiich 
attracted the notice of Horodotus so nruch^ and which in his 
time were used on tlio river betvveon Babylon and Avmorda, dif¬ 
fer hardly at all from those iu use at tho ]irosent ^ day, which 
porfootly agree with tho description given by that veiie- 
130 rahle liistorian.J Anotlior curious method of naviga¬ 
tion exists in these times, which is noticed as early as 
tho time of Xenophon.§ Merchants in Armenia, when embark¬ 
ing on the Tigris, collect a great Tiambor of goat-skins, 
which, having inllatod, they fasten together, forming a kind 
of square raft : || these arc from fifty to a hundred in number ; 

in a ciMUimied eructation of sr^noke anil boiling pitch, tho torrents of >vliioh ran 
abroad into the neig:hbouriiig plain to a considcniblo distanoo. The Afoors rail 
it Lho Mouth of iloU j but, for all that, they daub tlioir boats with it two or 
tliveo inches thick, ami find it seciirca them admirably well from water.” 
M. Trc.veU to Ormuji in 1533, Harrises ColU p. 207. And again, another 

early modem traveller, “which subatanco serveth nil tho countries about to make 
staunch their barks and boats .”—Tnvelst Ohu,vchilVs Coll.^ p. 7l0. 

t Tho above remarks suggested themsolvos to me on reading a noto of 
I^avchor uiwu^dloiodotas, in >vhich ho strongly doubts that tho Kuphrates can 
bo navigated above Koriia, 

J Ronv\oU says : ” Tho samo kind of embarkation is now in uso in tho lower 
parts of tho river, under tbo same narao of Kufah, . iz. round voaaei j bat 
they are most c<>m.nQouly made of osiers, and daubed over wnth-- bitumen, skins 
beiug seldom used, being uuicli scaroer tlmn formerly.” (p. 205.) This kind of 
water conveyance is only used on tho canals for ferries, «as the current is t04-> 
sti-oivg to admit pf their going directdy across the stream in tho manner a hoab 
wouM dodhoy are composed of nothing but osiers and bifcunion, ami are 
about seven feet diameter : I havo seen thorn carry ton people) across a large 
canal. Tho people at Bussom are also very partial co canoes, which are made 
in India, and taken np them by tho tmdipg <^ow3 for sale. 

§ See Anahasis, bk. r., chap, v., seo. lO. 

II “ There cotiio good store of provisions hither (Felugia) down tho river 
Tygris from Armonia, they being upon lafts made of goat akiim blown full of 



are going 
wind 1)0 fair, 


they Rail if the 
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over thcmaro placed mats, tlien fclio mcrcliaudizoj mid, upon 
the top of all, the owitOrs and passongors. It is then sot 
adrift, and floating down the stream it occasi'nially strikes 
aganiiit islands and shallow parts of the river, the bottom of 
'vliieli, being of a soft nature, seldom doatroiya the skins.f 
Tho flowing of the tide at Koriia is a singular sight j—it 
prevails against tho stream of .the Euphrates, bet finds tho 
curront of tho Tigris' too powerful; and as you stand at the 
confluoaco of the two rivers, you see tho flood tide flowing up 
tho I'luphrates on tho one hand, and forced back by the 
strength of tho Tigris on the other, forming by this contrary 
dirootion of two currents a violent eddy between them. 'J'he 
tides of tile Persian Gulf are sensibly felt in the Euphiatos 
twenty miles above Koma, or one hundred and forty 
miles from tlio mouth of the rivcr.J The depth, of tho 
river at llillah, from what I could collect I'rom tho 
natives, exoood.s forty foot when nearly full; at tho time I saw 
it, the surface of tho stroani was within throe feet of the edge of 
tiio bauk, and must, I should conceive, have boen fully of that 
depth. It had arrived very nearly at its greatest height, this 
being tho period of its annual sweli.§ It is broader, but not 


aiifl of'boarda laid ovor them, u}>on which thoir goods aro laid : tlnm, 
whoa ihny haTO unladed at Babylon, they open thoir skinfl, and oany tbom 
hoiTUj paoked.np upon aw/iels, to servo another time.”—i?. FUch’it Travels ij 
Ormiz in 1583, ColLy p, 207. 

t Wo wont down tho river dVgris to Bagdad, being carried not. in boal 9 , 1.4 
tlowii the TiiUfihratos, but upon certain zatarrs or ral’ts ; they acll them at 
Bagdad for tiro, nud entry their skins agawi homo upon a<FO.s by laud.*' 
— Preacher''Ikaveh^ ChwchilV'-' Coik, p, ‘748. 

ij; Tc.voira was told it was thirty feet deep at Massoeb, twenty miles above 
B.'d>ylou .—llenneWs Oeo(j, o/IJervil ]>. 373 . 

§ The breadtii of tho .Kuphrafcos at IXillah is varioiisly it^ported, the ax’cragc 
g 1 wliich accounts would give two hiimlrod and fifty yards : Niebuhr fiaydi cue 
ijvujdred and thiriy ; another modern authority four hundred yards, and Strabo 
one stadium, or two hundred and twenty yards. XlonneirB idw.i (see note IPirod., 
Clwy p. 252) rolativo l.o the shelving of tho bnaka of both the Euj>Ju-fvlos and 
Tigi'JK must bo merely a conjecture; fur these iiver .5 are very pei’pendictiJar at 
their .^ides, nud do not licfjiiii’o any groat breadth at the annual increaBO, but 
depth and rapidity. Tho Buphrato^, wtiioh uoEuuenoea tiwelling iu January, 
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rapid as the Dijla or Tigris j that part of it between Kara- 
kooleo and the mounds was very narrow, after whicdi as it ap¬ 
proaches liillah it widens considerably, and close go the mound 
it forms a suddexi bend, flowing almost between the towei- of 
Bel us and tbo large mound opposite to it, which appearance 
and formation induced me to hazard a conjecture that it might 
formerly havo passed between thorn, instead of running to the 
westward of them both, as it now does. Tho inundations of 
the river do not tend to fertilize the land ; tlie cultivation is 
carried ou oiitirely by. irrigation, the water being thrown up 
into a trough l)y means of a very simplo machine constructed on 
the edge of the bank, and easily worked by one man; thence 
it is conducted through narrow channels to any part of the 
fields. The perpendicular naud pillars upon which the cross 
bar rests are about two feet in diameter, and tho basket that 
takes np the water is of an oval form, three feet long by sixteen 
or eighteen 'inches broad, made of reeds and covered with 



bitumemt 


* On account of tho decayed state of the watercourses, culti¬ 
vation is confined to the banks of the river, and ihe few 
*137 canals that admit the water at the annual increase of 
the river :—thus that country, which has been consi¬ 
dered tho richest in the world, has more tho appearance of a 


and tho Tigris much earlier, and is ab its groatoftt height in the end ol‘ Miiy, 
rises twelve perpendicular feet. Xcxeira and Sir JI. Jones allow it as great a 
rise. 

fThe inaohine which they use to spread the water of tho Eupliraloa over 
t}>o lauds was called tolknx in Latin; it is, I believe, that species of bascule 
(or swing-gate) whioh is still used in some of our provinces k> draw the 
water of the wells and spread theni into large troughs out of which cattio 
drink.”— tnreher. I am inclined to think this remark of tho learned translator is 
f*. rtiied without suffic ient roflectioui—tho French bascule and Babylonian machine, 
as now in uso amongst the Arabs, are not, however, equally adapted to draw water 
from wells, an J the latter is inad(.\|uato to raise it from any dept h. I cannot be 
oontl*! mt tliat r.hcy are exactly the sruite, as Herodotus gives no furlher dosciip- 
tion of the ancient one than meroly calling it an bydi*auiic engine. It is to be 
hoped it will Uf.t be thought very unreasonable to conclude that tJie modern and 
ancient enginevS differed but little, when wc find the modern one so s.unplo in its 
construction and well adapted to tho purpose,i of urigatioa 







desBrt, than of laiuls tliat bad formerly yielded four hundred 
fold the industry of the husbaudinan* , 

It ifi worthy of remark that after leaving Korna, which is 
situated forty miles above Fiussora, at the tvoufluonee of the 
Eupliratea and Tigris, no date-trees are to be seen on the banks 
of the latter nver, and that the sides of the former are lined 
v/lth them up to fhibylon> aiui even a very considerable dis¬ 
tance above it. 

Herodotus mentions, as T stated \u the pivceding part of tliis 
paper, that the palm-tree produced bread, wine, and honey. The 
dato-fruit to the present day constitutea so essential a part of tho 
food of the inhabitants, that it may, without any impropriety of 
either language or ideas, be esteemed the l>read of the people; 
and from italso a fermenlod liquor is made, into which, aniseed is 
put to give it a flavour. It in well ktibwn that the ancients were 
not very delicate with regard to the flavour of their wines, and 
that any fermented licjuor passed under tliat deuommation. 'fhe 
Babylonians, however, might have possesseil the art of oxtnn'tiug 
the sap and making a liquor of it, ora wine as FterodoUis w'oukl 
have (tailed it, by fermentation, an arb^diich the Arabs oithe 
present day are una(‘quaiuted wdth:—bosi<.le3, the introduction 
of the Mahomedans, and the* influonce of thoir religion, might 
in all probability have been the occasion of th-e practice 
* being (liscoiitiiiiiodj and consequently forgotten and ^138 
lost. Bub it will prove a more diflicult task to recon¬ 
cile the circumstance of honey being procured froixi the palm ; 
unless we imagine that the ancients, having nothing but honey 
to sweeten tlieir cookery and beverages with, applied the name 
generally to all substances of a sweet nature, as we at the pre¬ 
sent day use the term sugar or saccharine for anytliing that 
has a sweet taste or re.sembles sugar: and to this day tho 
dhirks use the date sugar in many of thoir conserves. It is 
made of the ricli juice of the date when fresh gathered, which 
exudes In consequence of the pressure of quantities of fruit being 
thrown together. Thus far may conjecture be haza.’ded. 
sap, however, cf the date-tree has been granulated by a me¬ 
dical gentleman in Bombay; but there exl-A very fstrong duuhts 
21 
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ON TICK rUKBENT, COMPAKET- WlTtt 


whether the cliemiets ef the age of Alexander ooulil have per- 
foTined an operation of this natures 

Hilliih, which is in lat. 32° 28' N., obt;oiTed by N'ebuhr,t and 
said to be built on the site of anciont Babylotu is a good-sized 
towir, containing* from ten to twelve thousand inhabitautSj with 
the Euphrates flowing through the midst of it. Tlie t\vo divi¬ 
sions of the place communicate by means of a bridge of boats 
of a very rude construction, and connected with each other by' 
a couple :>f largo iron chains, and platforms of dato-treeS) mats, 
and mucl. A great number of date-troos arc interspersed aniongst 
tho buildings, xvhieh at a distance give it the appearance of a 
large town situated in the midst of a grove. J 
Tho road to it from Bagdad is good) and4;he surrounding 
country, as far m the eye can reach, perfectly flat, intersected 
with canals, which had beeii eufe formerly across tlie Jozzera from 
the Tigris to the Euphrates, but at present they can only be 
traced by their decaj^od banks. 

The climate of this country is considered particularly clear, 
tine, and healthy, though extremely hot from April to 
'“'139 October; and th« water of the Euphrates is held in almost 
as high estimation at the present day by the Arabs as 
that of the Choaspes (tho modern Karoon) was regarded by the 
imperial lords of Ecbatana in ancient times. 


t By Beauchamp 32’ 88'j OriC'Ttfc. Geog. 32* 31’. 

X Opposite to Bfibylon stands a very fair village, from whonce you pass to the 
tow« upon a long bridge of boats, which is held by a great iron cham fastened 
on either side the river.^’— Fitch's Travels, Harris's Coll,, p. 207. 
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THR ANC.ENT, STATK OR BAByi>ON. 

Sketch of the Site of the Rmm of Babylon, 



1. Town of Hillah. 

2. .Niebuhr^s Watcbtower. 

3. Small Mound, 120 paces 
distant from Np, 2» 

4. First Mound. 


5. Secoiul Mound. 

6. Situation of the old Tree, 

7. Beilis’s Tower. 

8. Watercourse. 

9. Hoad to Bagdad. 


[Note.—B esidos the authorities vpiotod undor the title Babylon in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannlca, vol. IV., p. 345, 1 would refer to Commander 
W. B. Sdby’s Metnoiroutho Ruins of Babylon (1859); Calcutta Heview, 
voi. XXI., pp. 44.3-45; xol. XX VL, p, 48; Aasyvian Discoveries, by George 
Smith, vl875) ; and the aulhoriticfc cited at pp. fi-g of that 









ACCOUNT OF THE HILL-FORT OF CHAPANEER, IN 

GUZERAT\ 

By Captain Wiliviam Miles, tfie Bombay Establishment- 
Itead hij the Secmlary on the 30th March 1812* 

following particulars regarding the famous fort of Chapa- 
neer arc the result of a visit to the place in 1803, along with 
Colonel VVooclington^s detachment. Huving boon hvft for some 
tiaie after the taking of the place with a detuchmeiiit in iho city, 
the particulars are in general given from my own observation. 
I should not have deemed them worthy of the attention of this 
f^ocieby, had I not been pari ioularly ro(juosted by several of tho 
members to commit to paper such particulars njgarding that 
celebrated place as had como within my notice. 

Clirvpaucor, or I’avanghiuld, is a largo mountain, or rather 
rock, vising out of tho bosom of perhaps tho most level of tho 
provinces of ludia, Guzerat, It is disfcunb about twenty-three 
or twenty-four miles north (forty-five) east of Baroda in a 
Ltraighf liiie, or about twenty-nine or thirty by the road ; 
and except a few hillocks coroporatively, which are scattered 
near its base, it stands alone, frovvniug over most of the souths 
eastern part of the province. The height, vaguely estimated 
may be 2,500 feet above tho level of the plain. It would be 
dangerous to approach it nearer tlnin the Guicowad territory for 
the purpose of measuring it accu rately; indeed permission v/ould 
not be granted. It is seen probably ten or fifteen miles .south 
of Baroda: 1 infer this from the distinct and perfect view wo 
have of every part of the hill at tlmt city. Tt is visible from tho 
minaret of the Junta Musjid of Ahmedabad, which is distant 
from it at least sixty miles. On .some sides it appears nearly 
perpendicular. At the foot of it to the northward are the re- 
main.s of an ancient city, the ruins of which extend several inilea 
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each side of the mountain, but are at present cover¬ 
ed with a jungde almost irnpetietrablo :—houses, temples, * 1 tl 
beautiful tanks, and even mosques abound in these woods, 
and are now the abode of tigers and a few Bheels, the latter very 
thinly scattered. One night during the siege I marched round 
one side of the hill, I think the eastern; and nearly the whole 
way, which was considerable, through ruined houses, temples 
—all of Hindu architecture—and the roinaius of the city de¬ 
stroyed by Mahmoud, the seventh, or, according to Abid Fazil, 
the sixth, king of Guzerat. On the opposite side to the one I 
mention, the ruins extend, in a like manner covered with 
jungle, to Hallol, formerly a suburb of Chapaueer, but now 
four miles from the modern city;—these are mostly Mussulman 
domes, tanks, and mosques, the latter of great beauty, and 
some ornamented and doored with marble. A small space of an 
oblong figure is inclosed by a stone wall of good workmanship 
flanked >vith towers at intervals, and built by Sultan Mahmoud 
Guzeratteo; about half this is inhabited by a tribe of silk- 
weavers, who manufacturo keemkhahs, &c. :—the water of this 
place is said to give great durability to the colour of those'silks. 
I should nob think the length within the walls more than three 
quarbevsofamile, and the breadth perhaps three furlongs : how¬ 
ever, I cannot depend on my memory at this distant period. A 
very thick jungle comes up to the walls on most sides. The 
number of inhabitants when I visited it did not exceed five 
hundred; but the thinness of population was caused by appre¬ 
hensions of danger from the siege, and almost all the people 
had evacuated the town before the troops took possession. 
From a Hindu friend of mine who was lately on a pilgrimage 
to Pavanghudd I loam that at present the town contains about 
four hundred houses, of which half may bo inhabited : the in¬ 
habitants arc chiefly fugitives from other cities in Guzerat. 

The Bheels, who are almost the only inhabitants of that pai’fc 
of the province, speak, in my opinion, the purest Gnzerattee, 
having but little intercourse with Mussulman Dekhanees, and 
they use .icarcely any foreign words. The mountain immedi- 
‘*>.te)y above is abundantly fortified, having two forts—the upper 
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one fciiought irjpregaable, and containing ii faicous Hindu 
tempje of great auticjuity/declicatod to tho goddess Kaleo 
^ 142 or Kalla, * 'flie defences of IliB lowo;; fort on tlie Lill 
•nro oxton,sivo. It is extremely diflicnlt of appi’oacli, and 
oontains some Hindu monuments of antiquity, and .several good 
roservoirs of water, as does the other. 

In the lower fort I recollected particularly a liight of stone 
steps with snmll apartments at intervals, I suppose for resting- 
piacos. I hoy run dcuvn the side of a rocky precipice, and are 
each marked with a Sanskrit character, as jt, &c. There are 
no other buildiug.3 in tho forts (with the exception of Srikulks 
temple) but a kind of gateway, in which tho ofticor stationed 
there lived. The hill is covered with fragtuonts of rock so 
largo that there can bo no cultivation on it; besides there ap* 
pears very little earth on the surfarxi. 

The forfcilicatic'us are strong: indeed Nature wanted but little 
assistance to place it, with a good garrison, out of datfgpr from 
tho effort of any native force. At present it is occupied by not 
more than two hundred and fifty or throe huudi-ed men. 

PaV.anghudd is certainly a modern name; for historians call 


both the city and forts Chapaneer. The former is siiid to be 
derived from Pava7i, tho name of the Hindu deity who presides 
over the winds, and ghudd or <jhurr, & fort,—seemingly called 
so from tho loftiness of its .situation. There are some other 
derivations, but they are too fanciful to merit notioo. 

The history of Chapaneer before the introduction of the 
Mahomedan religion into Hindostau is, like almost all Hindu 
liistory ard traditiou, very fabulous, and, although curious and 
perhaps entertaining, is not deserving serious mention. All that 
can be clearly ascertained is that it exceeded greatly its present 
.size, .and was fhe seat of the government of a powerful 
Bajpootre tribe, the last rajo, of which wa.s Putty Eawull. Some 
descendants from his family are said still to be in existence in 
Guzer.at. X’Jiis man, however extersive his possessions before 
might have been, was reduced to his capital by Mahmoud, the 
seventh king of Western Guzerat, wljo, besieged him in it (say 
both Hindim and Moslems) twelve years; partially I judge; 
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out it is not clifHonU to coxiceiro tli)8 possibly, considering tlio 
present state of rxiiltary knowledge among the natives. 

The tmilltion is, that Mahmoudis armies took this and 
Joonaghndd, an*otlier hill-fort in Kattywar, on the * 
same day; and that therefore he is culled by tho Guxe- 
rafctoos Mahmoud Be-Glmddo or Bo-Ghurree, i.e» of iho 
forU ^—the reality, howevei-, seenis to be that twelve j^oars in-' 
torvened between the taking of these two forts, Joouaghudd 
being taken A.H. 877, and Chapaueer in 889, 'i'he Raja 
Patty Bawnll was killed, his city destroyed, and a sniall port nx 
surrounded with the stone wall before mentioned. 

The city and fort remained in tho poasc\ssion of tho Guxerat- 
tee sovereigns between seventy and eighty years^ until llu» 
maiouii, oinperor of Delhi, defeated Bahadur king of Guzer-u 
at Mandehsoor, a city in Malwa, from which place the latter 
fled to Mundn, and thence to Cambay: Humaiouu following 
him closjf, he sailed to Diu, where he w^as shortly after treacher¬ 
ously drowned by tho Portngueacy, from whom he went to ask 
assistance. The infamy of this transduction is perpetuated by 
the date which is contained in the words cAi’ ^ e.’ The 

Portugime murderers of Ba/mdar.—Tho following detail of tho 
siege and capture of Chupaneor tho second time is translated 
from t?'b works of that excellent historian and philosoplicr 
Aboul i^’azil :— 

In the year 941 of the Hojroo (1528 of the Christian, era), 
after Bahadur had been defeated at Mimdohsoor, ho retired to 
Mundu, where he oflered Humaioim the cession of M/.lwa 
the price of peace. Not attending to this, tho Moghul ernp(?ri)r 
stormed Mundu ^ and Bahadur,' alter giving great proofs of hirx 
personal bravery, osc.iped. The Moghuls remained a few day.s 
at Mundu to plunder, I and then advan/*ing, took 

Songlmdd and besieged Ohapaneer. The governor at that 
time was Ikhtear Khan, the son of the Quazoo of Ncriad, a 
man of superior abilities and learning, in whom I^^ibadur placed 
the greatest confidence, and who really deserved it, as ho de¬ 
fended the fort with great coustaccy and valour. Hnmaioun 
left his army besieging Chapaneer, and pursued Bahadur to 
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Cambay aocouipaiiied by ouly one thousand hofse: the kiug* 
ol (iazef'at had before retired to the Portug*iie3e settk-'inent of 
Din. The Coolies and .Bbeels^ however, in the neighbourhood 
of ^Cambay romainecl honourably staunch to the interest 
144 of their old master, and one night attacked llumaiounhj 
small party with such success that they took both 
his library and baggage: the former appears to have been 
very valuable. In revenge he burned Cambay, and; them re¬ 
turned to Chapaueer, where the siego was carried on with 
vigour^ but with little effect for some monihs. During this 
period, all tlie care and caution of the besiegers could not 
prevciit Uie people of the surrounding country, allured by great 
profit, from supplying the garrison with provisions. Screened 
by the tliickness of the jungle, and being ac*quainted with the 
ravines leading to tlio foot of the mountain, they made paths 
where it was scarcely thought j^ossible men could penetrate, 
and the garrison, letting down ropes with money to them, hauled 
up ia I'eturn. ])rovisioiis of all kinds carried thither for sale. 

Tho siege had thus been protracted to a considerable 
length, when tho emperor determined on examining the envi- 
I'ons of the fortress himself, in order to find some place easy of 
jiscent by which his troops might stem. With this view rid¬ 
ing one day near Hallol (a village three or four miles from 
Cl.apaneer), then a garden, he observfid a niirabcr of the 
Guzerattoes, who supplied the garrison as before mentioned, 
quitting the jungle which extends in that direction. Their 
.appearance being suspicious, ho directed that they should be 
pursued aud apprehended. When taken, they protended that 
they wei’e woodcutters; but, not having the tools with them 
necessary for such an occupation, as hatchets, saws, &c., Hu- 
maioun wmuld not btdieve them, and threatenod, if they did 
not forthwith declare tho truth, they should instantly be put 
to death. Terrified at this, they confessed wbat they had been 
doing. Humaionu immediatt?ly made guides of them, and re¬ 
paired to tho place they had just before quitted. 

The rock there wuvs fifty or sixty yards high, and nearly 
perpendicular. It appeared indeed impossible to sunnount; 





vijo c;iupKn..r thouglit ofcli-‘rwi.sej, aiul ordered a nvimbei* of 
pegH to bo brouglit and driven into Mio rock at the dis- 


* taiico of two or throe feot to tiro right and left, and a party of 
bis brave companions asceudeci this ladder ; Abui Fazil calk it 
(something like) The tod of valour, Thirfcy-tvino only had 
proceeded ^ whoa the emperor essayed to mount: Be.irem * 145 
iihan, an Ameer and tried friend of his, begged him to 
wait at until the passage to the top was cleared, and 
ascended to effect it; but Humaiouu could not be retained, and 
fohowed directly after him. The thirty-nine Boldiors who had 
attained the summit assisted others to mount so effectually 
that their number soon iiici’eased to three Imndred. At this 
time Hurnaioim judiciously ordered the besiegers on the other 
side to mak(' a goueml assault; and tlio gaiTisoii, not appi'eheud- 
ing any danger from the rear, turned the whole of their force 


to repel it, leaving the fort n(*arly empty, 

‘' The emperor and his three hundred now rusho<l into it, 


vacant as it was, and cut off their retreat. Astonished mid 
pressed at the same time both in front and rear, the brave 
unfortunate garrison fell an easy prey to the conquering Moghul. 


"Ikhtear Khan, the commandant, retifjd to the upper fort, 
which is called ]\[olebeh or Moleehc, but capitulated on the 
second day. Being an able mathematician and poet, he wuh 
received very graciously by Hutnaionri, who patronized litera¬ 
ture.^' 


Abou'l Fazil moreover says, that an ingenious man found the 
date of this conquest in the following words, J^ | 
that is, The first week in the ruonth of Sufferd The numerical 
powers of the letters amount to !)42; thus making out very 
satisfactorily the week, month, and year of its capture. On the 
decline of the Moghul empire, Chapanoor fell into tlio hands of 
the Mahrattas, who always considered it a place of the greatest 
consequence, and therefore kept a strong garrison in it. The 
killadar s situation is prodtable, as he makes a largo,sum yearly 
by taxing the pilgrims, who are very numerous, and conn* from 
all parks of Guzerat and IVfalwa to visif the «hrin'*‘ of the god- 
25 
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^wcnJKdoe. It was lastly taken from Scindia in tko year 180 
by a small (letaohment of tko Bombay army under Colonel 
Woodiugton, and on the peace in the commencement of 1804 
was returnod. to Sciudia, witb. whom it liow reinuiiiS. 

riSfoiE.—This place is the same as Chnmpinera or Pavanagada. It « 
luentioncd at p. 187. vol. IX. of tlio Asiatio iOjaearchea as Chuinp&nagara, 
or a town built by Cliampa. A complete account of the fort of Chat np i- 
Tiera or Pavauagatln is given in chapter VI. of A. K. Vrbes s Ktis 
M&id. vol. T., to which I would refer. See also Briggs’s Fensbta. vol. 
IV., pp. 64-7-1.— Ed.] 
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THR FIFTH SERMON OF SADI, 

TRANSLATKD PKOM THE EEKSIAN 

By James Ross, Esq., of the Bengal Medical Establishment.t 
. Al MejJes^nhKhames, or the Fifth Sermon, 


PFuKSEKVE u 9, 0 Lord, from all manner of sin, and vouchsafe 
us the grace of obedience and devotion. 0 God of both worlds 
and Lord of all, we crave thy forgivoness; and to thee we are 
to return. 

Dearly beloved! The creatures of this earth aro of a two-fold 
naturo—either occupied with God or taken up with self. »Such 
as are employed with God fool no interest about themsolvos, 
and such as are busy with themselves think not of God; but 
whatever may debase them is downright deception, whether it 
be spiritual or temporal:—till purified from this, thou never 
caovst encircle the ternplo of tho Most High. Varahlc ;—Before 
the priuce of the resigned Baeizoed Bastamy one presented 
himself and said, O shaikh, my whole life hath been spent in 
%okiiig after tho Lord; how often did 1 on foot make tho 
pilgriniago of the Desert! how many infidels’ heads did I strike 
off in the holy wars, and how much hath my heart wallowed in 
its own blood 1 But I have not attained the object of my wish, 
and ilio more forward I am pushing tho less near I am ap¬ 
proaching. Can you advise any mode by which I may arrive at 
it ? Tho shaikh answered, Bravo youth, this world is ex¬ 
actly a space of two steps, * one of which leads to man- * 117 
kind, and the other to God ; fail back one step from the 


t It is bolioTOtl that no specimen of the pnlpit eloquence of the Mahomcdaiis 
has ever pre^jented to the world in an Europeaii dress. The foltowing 

’Sermon is translated from a collection that exists in tho vrurka of the cehrbiT ted 
i'Ddi It may be regarded aa a curious example of the r.wylo of religious roach- 
iug that prevails among the theological instructors of ouo of the most extended 
rftligions in the world. The ideas of Sadi, it must bn observed, loan consider- 
ably towards those of the mystical sect of Sdfis.— ^otc by the. Becrttary, 
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te and yon will nmve at tlie Creator. Whilst qonsUuTf-iy 
ci^piedj and saying Will ,t shall [ eat that 1 liiay grafify niy 
nppetito ? and What shall I say.tl'iat maukiud may be pleasod 
witli me ? you nevor oun attain a true knowledge of the Deity. 
Bravo youth, any traffic you keoj[> up with mankind tends to 
your loss; deal with God, that all may be profit. The Most 
iHgh Imtb said; 0 helpless being, with, you I am dealing in 
tViars and in foars,-r*the tears of ^application and tlie feai*s of 
rejection : the treasure of felicity snatch from the presence of 
rny gloiy. tl^hoao drops which stream clotvn your face are colled 
toai'S, and those fears which heave Prom your bosom iit'o called 
remorse :^let tears fall from iny eyes inasmuch as I did not 
iiifcrm myself of God, and let remorse canker in my heart inas*' 
much as I did what was forbidden. Through the tears of tiio 
soul you arc brought to repentance, and through the remorse of 
your heart to promise amendment:—a sense of amendment 
ieadeth to resolution, resolution to enthusiasm, and enthusiasm 
to an union with the divine presence, when from his uiiivorsal 
benevolence will issue the word Mercy. The heart confesseth, 
I. have done wrong ; the head crieth, I repent mo of what I did; 
and the Lord saitfa, I Imve forgiven it. Brave youth, firo m 
two-fold—a fire of good and a fire of what is wicked ; and there 
is no fire else, The fire of the appetite the rain of heaven can 
quench, and the fire of sin the water of the eye can subdue; 
also the fire of sin two things can extinguish, and those are 
dust and water, the dust of hnmiliation and the water of con- 
triticni:—the dust of humiliation is prostrate adoration, and the 
water of contrition is onr dread of a loving and affectionate 
muster. Brave youth, every eye that crioth not from a fear of 
the Lord, its teats owe him a debt; and every heart wdiicli 
yearueth not to embrace 'God. that heart is a bankrupt. A 
sage called aloud aucl said, 0 ahis \ that the creaturea of this . 
world should be journeying through it, and not aelect this the 
sweetest of its gifts. He. was asked what gift this w'as. He 
iiiisweied, TJie sinallost mark of true affection, as the Most 
High is ])leased to say ; then will ye moat truly worship the 
Deity when yo shall bring with you a sincere love. Had 
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se*lectad but one email portion of true '* 
aflectiou^ he might equally have disregiirdecl things spi¬ 
ritual and temporal thiB world and the next, or what was un¬ 
lawful and forhiddon. Parahle :—The son of Khafoofwas asked 
what true affection was. He answered, True affection is a state 
of bankruptcy ! It is ruined circumstances, helplessness, mi¬ 
sery and want! Hoarly beloved ! if thou hast not the blooming 
chock of charmers, it behoves thee to ]jres 0 nt the yellow tint of 
lovers ; if thou canst not show the fascinating beauty of Joseph, 
it becomes thee to display the plaintive wretchedness of Jacob; 
if thou canst not plead the helpless state of tho supplicant, it 
were decent that thou madest the lamentable moan of the indi¬ 
gent. The prince of both worlds, glory of the sons of mau (on 
whom and his be salutation and peace !) has said, No voice is 
more acceptable before God than the petition of tho indigent ; 
no supplication is more graciously received at the tribunal full 
of glory than the desire of the needy sinner, who in his dis¬ 
tress, penury, and wretchedness settetli forth his lamoutation 
and saith, 0 liOrd, I have done an act of sin ant a tyranny 
against my own soul, From the sublime presence a voice de- 
ficendoth, saying, That deed which thou didst not of thyself 
exact, me thou wilt entreat, and on thy account 1 will give my 
assent i—me thou wilt crave that I may give my leave ; wdiat- 
ever thou mayeat want thou wilt ask of me; trust thy concerns 
to rny accomplishment, for I am tho Deity, I am what I am 
without why or wherefore; in sovereignty paramount, faithful 
to my promise, ratifying every petition, listening to all praise, 
and meriting every encomium. A hundred thousand household 
establishments have been squandered in quest of me ; a hun¬ 
dred thousand bodies have molted away in the mortification 
of seeking after me ; a hundred thousand holy souls are gone 
distracted in the wilderness of my affection ; a hundred thousand 
pilgrims beat their heads upon the stone of tribulation ai the 
temple o f my glory ; and a hundred thousand of such as 
court my illustrious presence burn in the crucible of austere 
penance. Tho ninth lieaven asketli the divine throne, O thou ’ 
bast thou any intimation of him ? and the throne answers 





the ninth heaven, And dost thou uaderstand anything that 


ooncemeth Kim? When the inhabitants of this earth. 

.141) ^ have a supplication to inake^ they turn their faces up 
to heaven, hoping tliat the &ky may relieve tho pain of 
their hearts; and the ccmimnnity of the sky, when thoy have 
a prayer to prefer, cast their eyes upon the earth, expect¬ 
ing that thence they will find the euro of their affliction. 
Every clay at even, when the orb of light goeth down, the 
angels that attend him say, 0 sun! hast thou to-day shone 
upon any one who liath a knowledge of Him ? ^J^Iie sun 
xnakefch answer, Would to God I could know who that person 
were, .that I might render tho dust of his feet the sphere of my 
orbit! Yes! brave youth, v/hat likeness has dust (i. c. man) 
with the Lord of lords ? what business have gross earth and 
water witli the pure essence of the Deity ? How can nonentity 
nniiglo with eternity? What communication can the savage 
and ignorant hold with tho godly and intelligent ? Most wonder¬ 
ful of works ! The pious say in their prayers, Do not, 0 God I 
separate us from ourselves. Alas 1 short-sighted mortal, with 
whom could I mingle that I should separate, or from whom 
could I bv3 cut oir that I should miuglo ? how entertain a hop©^ 
of mooting while there might remain a fear of separation ? or 
how could there be a dread of separation wliilo there exists a 
hope of meeting? There is neither cornmuuicatiori nor separation 
neither nearness nor distance, neither expectancy nor despair, 
neither the faculty of speech nor the ability of silonco, neither 
the face of going on nor the resolution of ro turning, neither the 
idea of forbearance nor sentiment of impatience, neither place 
to which the fancy can soar, nor time on which tho imagina¬ 
tion can fix. In the hands of philosophers there is nouglit but 
discussion: in the midst of divines there is nought but anim¬ 
adversion. If thou joumoyest to the Cabeh, there thou seest 
a .sfcono; if thou euterost a JVlusjid there meetest thou a 
wall; if thou lookest upon the people of this earth, thou be- 
lioldest nought but misery; if thou contemplatest the sky, thou 
raeditateat on what must stupefy; the giddiness of the brain ia 
sheer melancholy, and the fumes of the head downright insanity. 
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From the srinshiue of day tboro Ls uoontido fervour; from the 
gloomiuevSS of night, terror and dismay; from the unity of 
Unitarians there is only ornaniont and glory ; from the blas¬ 
phemy of infidels hideous infamy ; from Moses the 
preacher no profit; from Pha^nioh the protonder no 
loss;—if thou comest, enter, for there is no porter: if 
tlioii art going, depart, for there is no keeper. FarabU ;—The 
prince of the zealous, Ibrahim Khowas, was repeatedly rcunark- 
ing to his disciplos, Would I wore the dust of tho footsteps ol 
that veiled object! They askod liim and said, 0 sage, thou art 
always making panegyrics in his praise, why not direct us to the 
place of his abode ? He.replied, On a certain occasion I found 
myself fervently iucliuod, and turningmy face to wards the wilder¬ 
ness walked on in an ecstasy ofenthu.siasm. Arriving at length 
in the teriTtory of tho infidels, I beheld a citadel with three 
hundred and odd heads suspended from its turrets. Astorir* 
ished at what I saw, I askod what these meant, and who was 
the lord of this ‘citadel? They answered, It belongs to sticb a 
prince, whose daughter is gone rnad. It came into my Jioad to 
undertake the cure of this damsel. On entering tlio castle they 
presented me to its lord. He received me. with mnch magni¬ 
ficence and attention, and asked, 0 gonerou.s youth ! what 
brought‘thee into this place? I answered, I understood that 
thou hast a dmightor who is gone mad; I am come to administer 
unto her. Ho turned to me and said, Behold the turrets of this 
citadel. 1 answered, 1 have beheld them, and have ont<n'ed 
nevertheless. Then he said, Those aro the heads of such a^s 
have prescribed different modicinos but were disappointed in 
curing her. Thou also must take warning that if thou failost 
in thy attempt thy head will take its place among the rest. 
After this he desired that I should be introduced to the young 
lady. No sooner had I put tny foot over the thn^shold of her 
apartment, than she called to her handmaid and said, Bring 
hither my veil that I may cover my head. The handmaid a"j 
swered, How many physicians, 0 lady, did visit thee, and thou 
never yet veiledst thyself before any of them ? How comes it 
to pass that thou covercst thyself before this man? She said 
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Wf i*e not men full of faith, as this man is who cow ap* 
proachefch. Then 1 said, mlaamu alaictm^ Peace be with 
thee! She replied, Alcuniimas salaamu, W^’ith thee bo peace, 0 
48on of Kliowas ! I asked, How earnest thou to know that 
J am the son of Khowas? Sho answered. He that clirebtevi. 
tlioe to mo iaapirod me with the faculty of know- 
151 *ing theo. Art thou not aware that on© true believer 
is the mirror of his brother ? whoa a glass is void of 
tarnish it will redoct any image. 0 sou of Kliowas, I hold 
a heart wrung with anguish : hast thou any potion that might 
administer to its comfort ? This text Tan spontaneously 
from iny ionguo: Such as are steadfast believers and resolute iu 
comrnernoratijag the Deity, can it be otherwise than tliat their 
hearts must fool fortified in the praises of God ? On hearing this 
verse sho sighed aloud and fell senseless to the ground. On 
eomiiig bo herself, I said, O damsel ! rise, that I may conduct 
thee into the temple of salvation. She ropliod, 0 sago ! what 
is there iu the tomple of salvation that is not present here? 
[ said, There is the Caboh, illustrious and venenible. Sho 
replied, 0 shallow man, wert thou to behold the Cabeh woiildst 
thou recognize it ? I said, Yea verily I She said, Look above mj 
head. When I lookodi behold ! I saw the Cabeh whirled around 
it. She added; O soft-hearted man ! didst thou not hei’etofore 
understand that he who travels to the Cabeh on foot makes the 


circuit of the Cabeh; but he who makes the pilgrimage of 
the C'lbeh in liis heart i.s encircled by the Cabeh ? Verily 
1 say, wheresoever you may bring the face of true faith, 
there thou wilt meet the face of God I Brave youth !* between 
thee and the Deity there is but one step of road. Knowest 
tliou how ? shall I tell thee ? Confess a forgetfulness of thine 
own existence, and in confidence of the divine beneficence lay 
thy arms across the breast in meditation. An^ one who ap¬ 
proached me a span^ I neared him a yard; and any one. who 
€ame towards me a yard, I closed him, on my side, the stretch of 
a horse• His beneficence hath bronglit thee near to thyself, 
inasmuch as into thy heart a gem luith been set; and b^' this is 
implied; I hUir into ifiai (?. e, man) a portion of my Roly 
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SjnriL Tlie moral of whicli is, that a bird {i, e. man's heart) 
was transtixoci with an arrow {Le. by God) : after a while it 
looked around and iucontinently said to the arrow, Hov/ earnest 
thou to reach me ? Tt replied, I’here is a cliaiu of concatenation 
betweeti thee and me, which links us together; thou art that 
which didst bring rae to a knowledge of myself, for this tie thou 
didst bind upon my heart: I knew my God because of my 
God; and had not my God been, I could not have known 
"J-him. He-it wks that hath made thee acquainted with -^152 
thyself; the key of tho house of knowledge he hath de¬ 
livered unto thee, Tho expositor of worldl}^ intellect hath said/ 
Whosoever hath attained to knowledge of his own nature 
hath surely arrived at a comprehension of his Maker. Whenever 
that thou comprehendedst thyself, thou didst comprehend tlio 
Deity; thou it is that art the key of thyself, for with that key 
thou wilt know him. 'Phat, moreover, is a diversified knowledge, 
or a knowledge of contrarieties : if thou didst know thyself 
vvith weakness, thou kiiowesb him with strength : if thou didst 
view thyself With imbecility, thou sawest him with vdgour : this 
is one of the diversities, and a road which is open to anybody. 
Another diversity is, that thou knowest that in thy body there 
is a soul, which is present in every member of the body, and 
the Creatoy of tho universe exists in all time and space : never¬ 
theless, like as the soul cannot bo presented on tho salver of 
request;, if thou specify it to be in the hand, foot, or head, it is 
in all those members, yet may not bo arrested in any of them ; 
so the Lord God of all hath his presence universal, yet he is not 
subject to our special call. The Deity they have not encom¬ 
passed with a raea‘mre any-ways compatible with his magnitude. 
Brave youth ! tho r.ealous and devout pass by the stages, and 
are getting to their journey's end; but the metaphysically 
learned do not accomplish one stage. Nay, their journey is the 
circle of confusion ; whatever progrt ss they are making, it is 
not in a forward direction : tho first is the merchant’s camel, 
which night and day is jogging on his stages and making good 
his way; but tho second is the oilman's bullock, which all the 
day is pacing round iu a circle with his eyes blindfolded, and 
26 
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cousideiiug’ viith Irimselt, see now many 

1 pasfaod by, behold ! on romoviiiig lixs bandage at 
the tiino of evening pvayenlie liuds himself just where' ho igot 
out^ It thou sayost I coinprehcmt^ ask, How 

didst thou comprohtmd him with whom thou had^'f no manner 
of connexion ? If thon soyosjt, I comprehended"him in my own 
existence^ they Will ausweriA two-fold existence wpr^incompa- 
tible, and dnality ig dowmight pl^urality or giving ooi^ijmniona to 
the Deity 4 If then kiyest, I comprohendad him in hiy own 
^ 153' nonentity^ they will answei*, What can nonentity know 
of entity? To be wmh in divhio intelligence in the rifjht imy ^ 
logei at trm a shorfc-Bighted moth, able to 

contemplafe thipf snn f A'hnudred thousand eoufa, alas! are the 
doyoted slav^:‘® 6f th0: skbVdu^ that Derwish (God) I Hear 
what h(,< hath hiTBpidf said; Take not the field of tho heroes of the 
fiMth j: f of water, blood is current. Fmahle: — 

After ho wAs dead Janeed was seen in a droarm It was naked him, 
What recfCption didst thoix n^ebt with God ? Ho answered, Vain 
^vere my devotionary services, and unprofitable my performance 
of every ritual, save two geruillexions which I performed at 
midnight. All my devotion was waste breath and availed me 
nought) oxoept two prayers which I repeated at the gloomy 
hour'of midtughk Bravo youth I bo zealous and vigilant, that 
when tho angel of death may involve thee in his shadow, thou 
hast the garment'of I)efotion to wrap round thOo j lest on such 
an occasion, as when eyes shall be streaming nnd heaHs burn- 
iijg ; when Satan sliall inspect the faithful with a gree dy eye, 
and- the vindictive javelin of Death be aimed iudisenminately 
into every bosom, then must either the sweet scent of selection 
or otfensive odour of rejection assail us individually: if the 
grateful peifume of affection and good-will, then shalt thou 
listen to this happy annunciation : God hath said, Be not uneasy 
or dejected at lieuH, but give eariio the joyful tidings of Para¬ 
dise^ such as have been announced. to you. But—what God 
forbid I—should tho noxious vapour, of rejection and ill-will be 
tfay lot, tho sign of desperation yriW bo seared tipon thy fore- 
hofid. This day, alas! there is no happy news for the ini- 
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there are who have woru tJxe garments of the 


chosen, whose names have boon recorded in the register of 
rejection; but to theia it was not known and many who have 
put on tho robes of rejection liave been numbered amongst the 
elect; but this tliey know not. Parable —It is related that 
among the chiltlrou of Israel there was a holy man of the name 
of Barsisa, who for forty years had lived apart from mankind 
and their vanities^ and detached from the world and its lusts. 
His whole life had passed in counting his beads and in acts of 
holiness, and in suppdication and entreaty with the Deity, 

The appetite of inordinate ♦desire he had eradicated * 
with the knife of self-denial, and the seed of divine fi)r- 
vonr he had sown in the field of true knowledge, CouJdst thou 
soar so high as to see into the ninth heaveu, or dive so deep 
into the oarbh as to bring into view the fish and cow^ he com¬ 
manded such probity, grace, and good works as would weary 
any tongue to detail them, and possessed sitcb praiseworthy 
and excellent qualifications as would pc<rplex the irriaginatioii 
or fancy to unravel them. And every year thousands of tho 
distempered and infirm, the sick and ailing, would collect in 
the plain round his cell; some of them covered with the leprosy, 
some blind from their inother^s womb, some labouring under 
hectic fever and the dropsy, and some martyrs to the jaundice. 
All of them they would collect and lay close to bis cell; and 
when the orb of the sun would show himself in the East, and 
display upon tho world the streamers of his glory, Barsisa 
would apj:mr upon the terrace of his cell, and blowing tho 
breath of restoration over those wretched sufferers, they would 
all be forthwith cured of their maladies. Most wonderftd 
event! that, apjiarently, he had thrown open to hinr the gate of 
such treai^iu’td affection, and yet the arrow of his execution had 
l:>een fixed on the how of separation; that to the outward sight 
of mankind he should seem a lovely picture, and yet in secret 
was a corse mangled with the sword of rejection. To the eye, 
alas! he seemed pure as virgin silver, yet hiddenly ho was 
debased with alloy. In the pride of his heart that wi-etoh 
would say, Verily, who am I ? and strutting abroad would 
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^untingly excluiiii. Do 1 not do credit to the Deity : Not in 
the mean time aware that from the tablet and pen of tha re¬ 
cording angel au annunciatidu had descended^ saying, Iii my 
sij^bfc thou meotest not approbation, lu process of time the 
Devil underhand laid beneath the floor of.his pell a chain of 
temptation and train of machination, in order that on some 
unpropitious occasion the thorn of’ ill-luck might, tlirough 
mtontion or mistake, get entangled in the skirt of his gar¬ 
ment. Day after day the ra’ge and indiguation of the Devil 
were more and more inflamed against liiin, and the grove of 
the piety and resignation of the -holy man became more 
blossoming and smiling; till at longtli that the daughter of the 
reigning king fell ill of a dangerous distemper, such as 
* the whole body of the faculty despairod'of curing. 
And this damsel hacl three brother^, each of whom' was 
the governor of a distant province ; and in one night all the 
three droiimt that it behoved them to report the illness, of their 
sister to Barsisa. Next day they communicjited their dreams 
to each other; and as their accounts tallied in every' ciix'urn- 
stance, each exclaimed to himself. It is mine to a tittle ! Ac¬ 
cordingly they met at the capital, and took their beautiful 
sister to the cell of the holy man, Barsisa at that time was at 
praycr.‘<. When he had done, they craved Iiis assistance to their 
sister, and detailed to him their respective dreams. Barsisa 
said, For ])rayer there^ is an. appointed hour, when God is 
gracious to luy supplication; at that stated time I sh-all not be 
woruting in luy solicitation. Then did the brotliera recom¬ 
mend their sister to his i^re, and betake thetnselvos to the 
cports of the Held. When the Devil full of guile saw that they 
were gone, he said, Now is that opportunity come when X can 
plunge the soul and righteousness of Barsisa’s prolonged period 
of sanctity and devotion into the tempestuous ocean of lust and 
sin. Accordingly ho blew the breath of stupefiction upon the 
brain of that veiled virgin, so that she .staggered and foil seiise- 
Jes.s uuto the floor, and the holy man’s eye caught a glimpse of 
her charms. The Devil laid the fuel of temptation on the Are 
of passion, and tho flame of sensuality burnt fierce throughout 
the holy mun^s body. Moreover the hand of impetuosity and 
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lust drew tJie inaHk ot asj<uraTice and neglect over kis mind and 
heart, till he fell the victim of carnal prostitution ; and the temp ¬ 
tation of the Devil having full piay, the crime of f umication 
soon contaminated his body. At that instant of timo the Devil 
appeared by the altar of his cell in the figure of an old man, 
and asked what had befallen him. Barsisa related what had 
passed. The Devil said, 0 Barsisa! be of good cheer, for sin is 
natural to man, and God on high is inorcitul, and the door of 
repentance is open : how over, for the present, it were wijjo to 
keep this aliair a secret from her urothers. J3arsisa answered, 
Alas I O alas ! how can wo daub the orbit of tho sun over v i&h 
clay, or Judo the glorious face of day from sucli as have eyes 
to see ? Tho*Devil said, I’hat, Barsisa, is a very easy matter, 
as I can show thee. Let tho damsel be slain, and her 
bodv buried under ground : * when her brothers return lob 
and inqvAii'o after her, you can tell them, I was praying 
at the time, vvlien she went out of my sight, and I know not 
what became of her. Just as the Devil advised him, Barsisa 
mvlrdered the damsel, and cariying her body outside the cell, 
buried it. 8oou after, the damsels brothers returuoil with thoir 
train from hunting, and conceived tliat they had only to ask the 
hermit^s blessing and take their sister a way cared. But, not 
meeting her ready to attend them, they questionod tho hermk 
about her. Exactly as tho Dovil had instructed liim, he an- 
swered them ; and, believing of course what so sanctified a man 
said, they took his blevSsiug and their leave of his cell. I hey 
,were proceeding toward.^ the city, and expecting to overtake 
their sister by the w^ay, when in themoali timo the Devil, hilloi 
guile, having.transformed himself into an old ivud decrepit wo¬ 
man with a stafi iii her hand and kerchief round her head, met 
them on thv) road. They que.stioned her and said, Good v/om.tn ! 
did you ioo a lady of such a form and figure ? She roplioti, 
Peradveiiture you are iijquiriiig after the daughter of the reign¬ 
ing king. They said, Tho very same. The old \voman fell a-weep- 
ing and sobbed aloud. TTie princes began to suspect tha^ all was 
not right. They observed, 0 dame ! be circumspect m relating 
all that thou knoweatj for our minds mightily miegivo us, from 
what wc have alreadv heard. The woman e»penevl her mouth 
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ft'aid^ That personago wboiii you escorted from the city the 
hermit defiled, aud having after that committed murder on her 
body lie buri(3d it behind hib altar. Then, taking them along 
with her, she pro(ieeclod to the grave of their sistpr, which they 
dug up, aud found tlio body still weltering in its blood. They 
rent the garments from their bodies, and in the grief of so hor* 
riblo an event threw ashes on their heads. After which, they 
put a haltor round Barsisa’vS neck, and took him with them into* 
the city; wdiilo the crowd gathered from all sides expressing 
their surprise at such a circuinstance having come to pasSr 
Then they caused a gibbet to be erected, and brought Barsisa 
under it: and whatever intercession the liply men of the city 
could make to get him delivered from punishment, the 
solicitation of his friends w'as not listened to by the bro¬ 
thers of the damsel, for they hung him on the gai- 
^ 157 * lows ill the most iguominious manner. And such as 
would before that consider it a bleBsing to catch the 
water of his ablutions, and use it with the same precious care 
as they would rose-water, and would esteem the dust of his' 
shoes us a collyriurn to be applied to their eyes, were every one 
collecting and {illing the skirts of their guvmenfcvS with stonoB? 
that they might hurl them upon him with execrations. In tin's 
state of things the Devil tnado his appoaranco in the front of the 
gallows, under the figure of an old man with rays of glory round 
his head, and said, O Barsisa ! I am the Clod of this earth, and 
that is the God of Heaven whom thou hast served for such, a 
length of years, and w'ho hath permitted thee to fall so lovVr 
that in recompense for ‘such long aud faithful obedience thou 
art making thy exit from a gallows :—moke rne but one sign of 
adoration, that 1 may deliver thee from, thy present infamy. 
Barsisa paid obeisance to the accursed Devil by making a sign 
with his brow. A yoice came down from the seventh heaven/ 
saying. Perished as this man is in this world and the next, let 
him be utterly cut off; let his soul sink to Hell, his carcase be 
thrown to the dogs, and his brain become the portion of the 
fowls of the air.f—Bravo youth ! this is such a mysteiy as hath 

t Jl is niuieces^ary to remark that this is ♦•,be orig^inal of the &tory of Santoo 
toin \u tho 148th number of The (juardiaUn 
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concealed from tho servanta of God; nor can any compre- 
Jiend it. TLo prophet David said, 0 Lord ! let thy secret bo 
-divulged to u.ie, that I may liave knowledge ; for groat is my 
apprehension, and much my confusion. Night and day ho was 
repeating this and crying, when a voice was heard to say, O 
David ! wort thou to weep to that degree that tho tears might 
penetrate into tho 'hardest flint, I would not interpret this 
mystery iunto thee. O David ! expect not in this life to under¬ 
stand this secret of me, till, along with tho approach of death, it 
shall bo revealed unto tbeo.—David asked. When, 0 rny God 1 
wilt thou be pleased to reveal it ? The voice answered, My 
mystery with my servants is comprehended in two words, and 
theso negatives ;—either I declare ye have nought to fear, or 
1 affirm ye have nought to liope. A voice will either come from 
the right, saying, Do not despair; or break upon tho left, 
crying, Hope no more. From an %nxious appreh.m- 158*' 
sion of those two negatives, at the hour of death no man 
•can retain any colour in his cheek. When the soul knocketh at 
ithe breast, the colour is fading and the heart full of woo; and 
It looketh with anxiety to the right and to tho left, to ascertain 
from which side tho sentence may approach. Eternal happiness 
or everlasting misery is visible in this last agony : moreover, it 
might be proper that the fortunate should be unhappy, and the 
happy imfortunato. God is cancelling that which it pleaseth 
him, and other things he is confirming, and near by him lieth 
the eternal register. The book of fate lieth by my side, I 
record and I blot out; bub no intimation am I giving* what it is 
tiiat I record, or what I blot out: and I hold counsel with no 
one. And if God so chooseth that the last tribunal shall be 
held, he will assuredly hold it; and it is the Lord v.^ho revealeth 
to such as are directing us in the ways of salvation. Here 
endeth tlie fifth Sermon, through tho blessing of God and his 
graciouB favour. 

O vain boast I who can control his fate ? 

[Note. —The whole of the Gulistan (or Flower-garden) of Shekh Sadi 
has since been translated by Major B. F. Anderson (Cab.uitta, 1861), by 
James RosvS, th(' writer of the above paper (London, 1823), and by E. B. 
Eat'twick, G.B., and other authors, to whose works I beg to refer.—E d.I 
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ACOOITNTOPTHE ORIGIN, HISTORY, AND MANNERS 
OP THE RACE OF MEN CALLED BUNJARAS; 

By Captain John BRiaas, Persian Interpreter to the Hyderabad 
Subsidiary Force. 

7?/3a.d 25/A January 1814.f ^ 

^ To William Erskine, Esq., Bombay. 

My dkar Sir, Jalna^ Sth Docemher 1813, 

It is a considerable time since you first suggested to me the 
resoai ch into the history of that race of people in the Deccan 
denominated Bunjaras, At that period I made a rough sketch of 
some of the most prominent features of their character, and, 
having traced A faint outl\uo of what I conceived would be new 
and inteitjsting, sent it down to you, rather to show the nature of 
this people, and what was to be expected from its traditions, 
than to exhibit anything final or conclusive regarding them. 
Since that, I have been enabled to add something to my former 
paper; and although the present is still far from being a satis- 
Lofcory account, yet it embnices all that I have been able to 
procure concerning them in my insulated and obsotu’o station : 
if, however, it he considered worthy of a place among the 
papers of the Bombay Literary Society, you are at liberty to 
publish it vvitli all its iinporfections on its head. 

The peninsula of India, commonly called Deccan, whose 
northern boundary is marked by the rivers Nerbudda and Maha- 
nudda, forms nearly an equilateral triangle of about eight 
hundi’od iniles^ base. This vast tract of territory (previously to 


Tins imRevMvris ovigiimlly rea<l on the 25th Mnv 1812, iinil afterwards 
in its present strteoii the 2’Mh Jiuiuun 18H. 
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-he AltilioiDodalJ, iuvaaion in tho *foin'*teenlli coutairy) 
was dividoil among tho J-Tindoos iiifco ftve uatioiia, each * j OO 
of which Imd probably a separate moiiarch; bub their 
■manners, liabits, dress, and langaage, which they have retained 
till the present tiino, wore certainly distinct from each other. 
Those were—the Mui-huttas of Murhntt, the Tolli tgas of 
Telling, the Onnnuras of Cnnnnr, tho Goonds of Qoond- 
wara, tho Tatnoolas cd' Tamool. 

Each of these peoples was divided from its neighbour eithor 
by broad rivers, thick forests, or stupendous inoimtains; but 
still these Uiuits wore not always of an insurmountable nature : 
for wd tirid, from the earliest periods of which we have any 
sati^tactory accounts, that they not only had mutual iutevcourao 
with each other by moans of commerce, but that their sovereigns 
fn'nuently united their torcos to repel tho attacks of foroigii 
enemies. ' ' ' 

The spices, salt, and fish of that part of Tamool called Male- 
bar, lurnishod supplies to. Cunhur, which returned either the 
gold of its mountain.s, tho manufactures of its looms,‘or its 
snrpltis''grain. Gunnur procured also articles from its neigh- ' 
hours of Miirhutb and Tolliug—coarse cloth, cotton, and silk.s 
trom the former, and diamonds, chintv-, and muslins from tho 
latter; but the, Goonds, being situated in a hilly and woodv 
cotmtry, had little oominunioation with their neighbours, and 
even at the present period are in a state of comparative bar¬ 
barism. 

.Mutual intercourse serves to polish and refiue the manners of 
mankind, and society tends to soften the feelings, and, by pro¬ 
moting a love of novelty, naturally begets luxury and progres¬ 
sive improvements in the arts. The I'arities ofone country ard 
transpurteil to another, more extensive connexions are formed, 
and in times of peace commerce is improved and maaulacture.s 
flourish. Tudepciidently of trade in articles of luxury, horvever, 
tho nature of the climate, and of the inhabitants of India pro¬ 
motes an intercourse even for their vei’y existence. The uncer¬ 
tainty of tho periodical falls of rain is frccpiently productive of 
laminc ; and in such a case the onl}’ two alternatives left for 
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tlie people of OHO part of tlie country are oither to emigrate 
into an other, or to have gram brought to them:, the latter, 
therefore, is natarany adopted. 

* Unlike tho natives of Europe^ custom and religious 
'^1(31 habit, whether the offspring of wise laws or fanatical 
superstition, pi'oclude the greater part of the Flindt>os 
frora partaking of animal food, which is oven a very unusiiial 
rtlirnorit amongst any of them. Few of the productions of the 
soil Nvill keep for any length of time; and as tho harvest, w'hen 
good, is most ample, little procautiou is taken for faturo 
emergencies. 

Under such circumstances, the transport of g rain from one 
place to another becomes an occupation of coiisiderablo extent 
and importanoG, and has for many ages been carried on by. tlm 
class of people who furnish the subject of this paper. But 
although tlio cause of this necessary transport has been 
accounted for, and although the demand must occasionally bo 
very groat, yet it will uatarally depend upon the failure of the 
crops; so much that it would be too precarious for any very 
' largo body of people to ursdertako it as its sole occupation, so 
that w© find this trai^sport trade extended to all kinds of 
merchaiulizo: and as tho Dccoan is devoid of a single navigable 
river,! aud has no roads that admit of wheel-carriages, the whole 
of this extensive intercourse is carried on by laden bullocks, 
tho property of that class of people denominated Ditnjara?. 

The appellatiori by which this race is known is probaVjly a 
compound Hindoo svord expressive of their habit of burning the 
rvoodsj, or from them living in the woods. | They are divided 
into four classes, which have branched into numerous familie.«<, 
ftnd whose language, habits, and manners differ from those of 
the Deccan nations so materially as at once to stamp them as 
foreigners. They, however, appear to have adopted the dross ot‘ 

f rho rivors aro too,,impetuous fox* uavigatiou wbou they aro swollen by the 
poritviical rains; and in tho hot season they become too shallow, except in those 
nhort portions of thoir course where a very smuU number of great river.s have 
reached their utmost magDilude. 

{ Probably the (ast, 6uu or wua. being either a icoocif. or xmsiie. 








the Murliufckis, moafc nortliei*n of the Deccan people; rtrid 
it is fait- to infer from this fact, wliich comes in con fir ni avion of 
their own oral tracUtionS) that they first settled in thatcoimtry ; 
but the preciBe period of their aiTival yemains in obscurity^ al¬ 
though it is probable they accompanied the first Mabomedan. 
armies which bo frequently invaded the Deccan from 
^ Hindoostau in the fourteenth ceiitniy. To tho dresa *162 
of tlu> Murhuttas the Bunjara women have added mas¬ 
sive ringB of ivory^ either plain or dyed, round their arms, 
which tliey have svibatitutod for lighter metallic braceleta; and 
the mon wear at the end of the strings witli which, they fasten 
their short drawers round the waist a profusion of heavy end 
gandy-cokmred tasselsj and are easily distinguishable by these 
peculiarities of dress. 

Their habits, however, they have preserved entirely distinct, 
and have retained, their language so completely that i have 
itsoertaiiied it to bo tlio same as that spoken in the province of 
M.arwar at the present day. Among thoir habits is one which 
is remarkable, and comes in strong confirmation of thoir own 
acixjunta (if confirmation was required iu addition to that of 
the retention of their language), and this is the fact of each 
horde of any size having a hhaiif or bard, who recounts in 
metrical rhapsodies the actions of tlxeir forefixthors, and is the 
pnticipa) actor iu all festivals; ho plays on a kind of guitar, and 
the airs are souie of them very pretty. The Bhatts are com¬ 
mon, even at the presejxt time, among the people of Marwar; 
and both facts confirm the tradition of the Bunjara histories. 
This retention of their habits and native tongue for several 
centuries is perhaps one of the most remarkable instances of 
the -kind to 1)0 found in any history, when we consider that 
they have no wiifcten records, and, unless among themselves, 
no intercourse in the language. Excepting the Gipsies in 
Pii\rope, I know of no other where small colony without litera¬ 
ture has preserved its original language; but as the causes of 
this retention arc the same, the effects are naturally similar > for 
each has avoided' living in towns, and has remained entirely 
separated from tlio natives amongst whom it has settled. 



J The Kuujaras of tho Deccan, are of that description of people 

whicli in HindoDSian in called Rajpoot—u word, as fei’ as I have 
; boon able to ascertain, signifying the Chutree tribe of llindooH, 

V and whoso occupations, stricHy speaking, ought to bo ooniiued 

I to a military Jifo ; and in this tribo also is the lineal succession 

f ; of royalty preserved. The .Rujpoot may cultivate with Ids owva 

f ^ hands Ms own land; but ho must not \vork ns a tnliaiHfov 

; ' another, he can only serve as a soldier; but custom permits Iiiin 

■ * to perform many thing,s f vt* himself that it would 1)6 

. ^ led disgraceful, for him to do as the menial of another. 

M H is to this class of Hindoos that the Bunjaras be- 

long, and in tho Deccan consist of four principal tribes-^viz. 
1 Rahtoro, 2. Burtocah, 3. Chowhan, 4, Powur. 

Tho Rahtore, with whom I have had most intercourse, is the 
^ most numerous tribe; and in order to give some idea of tlie 

^ care they take to preserve their genealogy, .1 have affixed a 

table to this pap(n* whi(;h traces one braaich of it, from its 
founder Blioeca down to Ram Chimclur tho pro sent chief. I 
' . bav^ obtained it with much trouble, and insert it as it serves 

to exhibit in a very strong point of view the precision with 
whi .?hthoy preserve thei r purity of blood, and the lineal sue- 
' cession to the chiefship. 

Of these Rujpoot emigrants wo know nothing from histori¬ 
cal records; ::heir numbers were probably too few either k) be 
felt iu theM native provinces, or in those into which they arrived: 
but, according to thoir own oral traditions, the tribe of Rahtoro 
is f^om the neighbourhood of Djmoer in Marwar, the original 
(jountry of tho .Rahtoro Rujpoots and the colony from whence 
the Kahiore Biinjaras are sprung was ledinto Deccan by Blieeca, 
con dstiug of seven families related to each other by the nearest 
ties of coiiaanguinity, and the chiefs of each family had tlie 
following names:—1. Alun, 2, Baiun, 3* Mohuii, 4. Moochal, 5. 
Jatsee, 6. .Dhurnmsoo, 7. Ooto. 

From tho circumstance of Bhoeca’s having no children, ho is 
said to have adopted one Cunidur, the son of the rajali of 
Joudpoor, as his heir, who, succeeding to the ofiiee of chief of 
the Ralitore Bunjaras, assumed tJie family name of his pativ>u; 


^ THi-v KAOirov imNjAiur'i. • 1 

the tribe couseqnfently ai) tho present day ia YiilgaVjy' eaUed 
lilioocia> and traces in a cliv*ect line from Bh^.eca elevon indivi- 
(Uials, down to Ham Chunder tho present chief. 

Concerning the origin of the second tribe, oalletl Iku^toeab, 
there is a remarkable tradition, which, however ridiculous in 
fact, bears on tho face of it a degree of simplioity and original- 
ity which renders it worth relating. But as a tribe of Bujpdotii 
calloa Burteeah exists at tho present day in the ivetghb<>urhoocl 
of Bhicaneer, and is also meationod by the celebrated 
fIndian historian Fenshta, I am inclined to doubt the 
propriety of applying the title exclusively to the Deacon 
Bunjara tribe: • 

The Bunjants, however, give to the Burteeahs of the Deccan 
but half-a goto or family; and they account for this fact as fol¬ 
lows:—In the course of the travels of the Povviu’s, they one day 
discovered a male infant lying andor a bur-tree so fir situated 
from any habitation as to lead thorn to eoiicludo thai; it was left 
there to perish; but a charitable female of the horde took it up, 
adopted and reared it: and from tho circimiatance of its being 
found under a bur it was called Burteeah. From its having been 
brought up among the Powurs, the foundling imbibed all their 
custonia and habits and lo'arned their languago. At the age of 
pulxirty he became enamoured of a beautiful PowMirity , betas the • 
Bonjaras do not intermarry in their own tribo, the girl refuse*! 
to listen to his vows, as it was impossible they could be inarruuL 
Mutual daily intercourse served bub to increase their affection, 
and the progress of the passion of love sarmountod the dilf- 
rallies presented by the cooler dictates of reason. At length 
the time arrived when the soci’ot of their connexion would soon 
have been apparent; a.nd they both consented, For each pthcris 
sakes, to abandon their little world (the Bunjara canip)^ and incur 
the severe but necessary evil of excommunication. They one 
night left their tents and fled : on the morrow the nows of their 
elopement was l oisod abroad, they were pursuod and taken./. 
A PvrichayM (pr iVUincil of five persons) was held, and the de¬ 
cision expelled the Powuray from her tribe. They consented 
at last, indeed, to acknowledge the pair as the head of an out- 
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onslv ti'ibe, to be clenominatod after the foundling, Burbeeah; 
but they aro on this account only allowed to claim Bunjam ori¬ 
gin from tlie mother^s side, They have, bowover, bmncliod out 
into fifty-two families, each of wLioh has a head and a peculiai* 
name. 

The tliifd tribe, called Chowhaii, is descended from six fami¬ 
lies, blood relations, and they are thus denominated;*-—!. Coora, 
2. Balteea, 3. Laowreea, 4, Cnjroot, 5. Wupatt, 6. Moor, From 
these all also several minor branchos sprung, but whose names 
I do not detail. 

The fourth tribe, called Powur, is descended from twelve 
familios, also* blood relations, viz. :-—l. Gorama, 2. 

165 Aragotc, 3. Wacrote, 4. Islavut, 5. Jnrbhulla, 6. Lon- 
savut, 7. Looavut, 8. Lombavut, 11. Bany, 10. Mory, 11. 
AfotO;, 12. Charote. 'Ihese are also subdivided into other 
brajichoa ; but it would bo tedious and unnecessary to insert 
them. The table of the Ilahtore genealogy will answer as a 
specimen of the wJiolo system. 

The first ment ion of the Bunjaras of the Deccan on historical 
record, which I recollect, is to bo found in the work writton by 
Mahomed Kassim Ferishta about two hundred years ago, at the 
court of Beejapoor, entitled A HistoVy of the Rise and Pro¬ 
gress of the Mahomedan Faith in the Ooniitry of Hind.’^ In 
his account of the Mahomedan monai’chs of the Deccan, lie 
records that in the year 1417f a large convoy of Bunjara 
bullocks was seized by Khan Khanan, the brother of Feroze, 
Shah Bahinuuee, when the former prince rebelled and madt^ an 
attempt on the throue of Goolburga, the Deccan capital. Fe¬ 
rishta calls them there grain merchants, who travel about 
the country from one end of Doocan to the other.’^ Up to this 
period, thorofore^ we may safely trace them and their habits ; 
but their own accounts aro, for want of the uso of letters, so 
confused, and always so involved, like all Hindoo history, in 
fable, that little reliance can bo placed upon them. 


tSee Major .Tonathaii Scott’s excellent translation of the History of the 
lUiftniinectt Dynasty, vol. i., p. 92. 








THE RACK OF MKN C!ALI,F,D UCKJAKAS. , 

rom the circumstance bx their being mericioned as varace of 
)-xeo{)Ie known in the Deccim early in tho .fifteenth con- 
tarj, it will not perhaps bo too maoh to presumo that theso 
rn;lTt^(irn Riijpoots were -employed in the double capacity of 
soldiers and oarrior^j in the transport of supplies, with th^ 
Ma.homedai), armies luidei’the d uel and infamons Mahomed 
rogliiulcj king oi Dehly in the fourteenth contury, during his 
sevenil invasions of the Deccan; and that they reiaainod south 
of the Ncrbiicida when the Turkish b}uefs of Dowlntabiid 
throw ofi tlie yokoof his authority.f Without^ however, insist¬ 
ing upon this probable era of thoir invasion, I shall proceed 
to the aocornt which the Biuijaras of the Kahtoro tribe give of 
themselves. 

^ Bheeca. with liis horde, consisting of seven blood/ 
relations,*--vvho Ave suppose wero hi.s brothers,—*166 
loft TJjtnccx’ •'ind came into the Deccan, following the 
occupation of a carrier of goods of all doscriptions, and a.s a 
corn-inerchant; sometimes attaching himself to tho fortunes of 
generals of armies, but usually more guided by solf-intore 
than any principle of virtue or morality." ^ ''' 

The Bunjara history is now a complete blank for six goneia-^ 
tions,J merely retaining the names of the. lineal devSeendanta 
rvoin their founder, until the time of Parnng (called Bhungy, 
from his propensity to the intoxicating drug (called phung), 
who carried on the transport trade in tho neighbonrhofid oi’.Dow- 
lutabad, at tho head of a horde consisting of three thousand 
bullocks. The rest of his tribe, in consequence of the malad- 
nntjistration of his predecessors, paid him no kind of obedience,, 
and was dispersed in small bodies all over the Deccan ^ while 
at the same time Bhugwan Bnrteoah, a man of more, thrifty 
character and steady conduct, had united nearly the whole of 
hLs tribe, and could muster twelve thousand head of cattle. 
Such were) the relative situations of these two chiefs whetx 
0uru.ng7Aeeb mountod the throne of Dehlv, and subsefnientlv 


t A.D. Iil45*13a3. Dow» vol. ii., pp. .36 and 52. 
t See Genealogical Tree annexed. 
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to the Dcccnn for the purpose ot subvertiag tlie power 
of the mounrcha of Beejapoor and (iolcoada^ In order bo 
supply his army, it is said that ho had recourse to the; Bunjara 
chieftaiuS) —a fact which strongly coxToborafces the idea of tlieix 
having boon frequently employed in the same way by other 
oapiaius,—and demanded how many head of cattle, for the 
traiL-nport of supplies; they would each undertake to fui msh. 
Blpigwan Burboeah, with an honest pride, declared that he had 
twelve thousand at his majestyservice; hut the IWitore 
chieftain,r-probably drunk at the? moment,—told the king that 
ho could collect in the course of a given time one hundred and 
eighty thousand. 

8arung Bhnngy immediately despatched messengers to all 
the Kahtore^ to join the imperial army, and in a short time 
collected a number superior to that of his rival Bhiigwau, when 
Ouruiig/ieeb prcvsented him with a standard, and shortly 
^ 167 afterwards a patent to bring in grain to the royal* camp ’ 
free of duiif^s ; and they pretend that at the same time 
they recoiv'ed three privileges which they havo ever since 
exerted ;— 

1. To bake the thatch from off all houses when grass is scarce. 

2. To appropriate to their own use all water which may be 
found ill pots ready drawn for the uso of a family* 

3. Indiscriminate pi,under in the enemy’s country. 

The state of thd Ralitore Bunjai*as became now such as to re¬ 
quire the vigilance and care of such a man as Sarimg, who saw 
the nocesaity of modolliiig<»a code of laws, which still exists and 
fonusS the basis*of their little government. He found that the 
personal character of the chief could alone secure the obedience 
of his tribe, and that, as the N\ hole community were proprietors 
of a general stock, it was in the power of any inember, if he 
chose, to emigrate, and thus divide the formidable power which 
he, by his wisdom, had brought together ; he saw that amongst 
a body of proprietors there must be a pertain number amenable 
to one, and this person was called a naiq^ who was elected by 
the proprietors of his liox'de or ; nnd the several iiaiqs paid 
obedience to the chief of them all, who was seated on or 
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'^oolsnck I and tliiwbffice ntiturally devolved on Savung Bljiingy, 
(ke d^s'^cie^datit of Bheeca, The sovoral. horik^B which I'ad 
joinod k’tM had of thein a nominal chief; bnt ii- was riow 
agreed that/the should descend linoatjy.on Ih'e nea.rcaf'i 

relaf.ioTi/and that ho Should only be put aside' By the nmjorily 
of voices ot the proprietors couiposing the Uindi/ tho at tuber of 
which, of course, must riecossarily depend on the. domaiKi for 
their services in one place. These proprietors at the present day 
possess from four or five as far as two hundred head of cattle 
each ; and a tanda not rmfrequently, in titnes of great derniiTid, 
comistrs of tlurty thousand bullocks. The only privilege Of a 
iuiiqt or cliiei'of a aordo, i3 the orfdusiye right of appropriating 
to his own use everything which is presented to lifm by his em¬ 
ployers. 

To prevent that promiscuous intercourse of the sexes w'hich 
would most probably soon have takeu place in consequonce of 
large bodies living in the open fields, with no homo but a single 
piece of cloth to servo as a tent, it had long boforo the time of, 
8arung Bhungy been usual * for the Bunjaras to select 
thoir wives out of a tribe difFerentfrom their own; now, * 
how'ever, it wan resolved into an institute of the new 
code that if a Rahtofe was guilty of having connexion with a 
woman of his own tribe the crime Bhoukl be couaidcred 
aiid the criminals be expelled front the tribe. This imstout lias 
been adopted by each horde of Bunjaras, and the well-known 
chastity of their women has its origin in this ^vise law. 

To avoid the possibility of personal hatred against the chief 
of cho tribe, or of the minor tanda, from an undue exercise . of 
authority, it wa^ resolved that all punishment should be limited 
to pecuniary lines or expulsion ; tiiut no Bunjara should be liable 
to sutFer death by the hand of the magistrate, v/hich would vest 
too much power in him, and make his office, instead pf being 
that of a father, rather that of a master. And no man can be 
punished in any way without being fii’vst tried by a jury of five, 
to consist of the propnetors of the tanda, any and all of w*hc a 
he is at liberty to object to; and this liberty extends far as 
to enable the culprit, if he chooses, to deny the power of the j nrrj 
28 
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by which ho deprives himself of all his Bmijara rightKS, and 
is accordingly excoTninumeated,—a ceremony which Ih performed 
by the culprit being led to tlie skirts of the cariip^ attended by 
ilie horde, and there, having received four strokes c»f a slipper 
on his liead, he is expelled. To prevent, how ever, the same per¬ 
son from entering again into the Buujara coinmimity; it is an ’Or¬ 
dinance that no individual or small body of Biinjaixis shall bo re¬ 
ceived as members of «'in established tavida or horde; if circarn- 
stance:) disperse a horde, the individuals must reunite under their 
former naiq, or remain indepeudont and form a new tanda. 

If a serious cause of dispute should take place betw'een tw^o 
Bunjaras, iu order to pixivont its leading to blows, and oftener 
to drawing of swords, each member of the community is bound 
to throw himself between the disputants, in order that it may 
be settled by law; if swords are drawn and this appears impni- 
dent, the mediator takes off his. turban, and, holding one end in 
bis Imnd, throws it at full length between the parties ; and this 
^seldom fails to remind both of the nature of their laws and the 
* necessity of abiding by them: and to continue the 
* 169 quarrel after the intercession of a mediator is a crime 
pimisliable by jury. 

The unanimity which exists among this body, and the ex¬ 
treme punctuality with which they adhere to these customs 
considered by them as religiously sacred, would probably pre¬ 
vent the frequent recurrence of crimes of a minor consideration , 
such as stealing among themselves in any shape; but, whatever 
be the nature of the crime, it is punishable only by jury in the 
following proportions of pecuniary mulct:— 

I , Petty crimes are fined at the rate of five rupees as a 
mulct, payable to the woolsack. 

2« The next gre.at hue is a rupee to be paid in the name of 
each of the seven families of the Rahtore, in addition to five to 
the woolsack, making twelve rupees. 

3. The greatest fine that can be levied is seven rupees to the 
Rahtores, six to the tribe of Cho\van, and twelve to that of 
Fowur, besides the five to the woolsack ; making the oxtrem© 
sum of thirty rupees. 


1 
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After tljG collection of the fine, the sum of moaoy, excoptiiig 
only one rupee ^vUic'li is scrupnlouKty reserved fiu’ the woolsack 
(ratlieV as a register of the tiuiuber of fines than the amount of 
theni), is %\\ expended in purchaRing Bhiing, liquor (of which, 
the Bunjams are dev-otedly fond), aud any other inebriating 
tirlicles* l.^Ke plainfcilf iiud clofendant are seated next to each 
other; some Blmng leaf pulverized is placed in the right hand 
of each, and they blow it off in token of their quarrel having 
blown over for ever, as the dust which has just been dispex^sed. 
The rest of the horde sit round and drink ; and it is at t his timo 
tlmt their BhatUy or bards, sing, either eKtemporo or not, as it 
may liappen (accompanying tln3mselves with a kind of gwtav), 
the deeds of their'iihistrious ancestors. 

Although it was considered by this respectable lawgiver that 
the power of life and death should not be vested in the hands of 
bis successors, ho made it lawful in cases of murder that tho 
friends and reiat-ivos of the murdered should put the laurderer 
to death within the period of three days after the oorninission 
of the deed ; after which if any revenge was taken, the parties at¬ 
tacking the original murderer should be theinsfilves liable 
* 170 to’ *the same punishment by his friends and relatives * 
so that by this simple institute a murderer seldom es* 
enped death, although it not unfrociuently happened that one 
of the parties w'as excommunicated on account of tliese pro¬ 
tracted feuds. 

We had reached that part of the Rahtore liistory when Sa- 
rung Bhungy, iu consequence of the increase of his horde to an 
extent superior to that of Bhugwan Burteeah, was induced to 
form the above laws. But the power whieVx he had so speedily 
raised, tho favour with which ho had been treated by Onrung- 
zeeb, and the insignificance into, which Bhugsvau had hi in self 
snnlc, raised such jealousy in the mind of Bhugwan, tliat ho re¬ 
solved to put his rival to death. Sarungwas insidiously invited 
by one of the rajahs of Murhutt, on tlio south bank of the Goda- 
very, to a feast, whitherlie repaired attended only by fi vopersons; 
Ik. was w\aylaid by bis rival, and had only time to draw an arrow 
and lay Soondur, the brother of Bhugwan, dead at his feet, 
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^heu Lewas overpoweired by three hundred Buri eoahs, and him « 
»elfan>l attendants killed, d'ho instant that thf; news ei’ Sa- 
nuiL^’s death reached the llahtore camp, Joclha the brother and 
d'hacore the .4ou of the doceaseci? having procivred Uie co-operation 
of Bbagajoe Feddajee the zemindar of Beer with a krge body of 
Uahtores,. attacked the Burteeah earn}), took the whoto of their 
cnttlo;, put to death and mutilated their rneny and canned away 
j|\any of tlteir women into captivity. This acquisition of wealth 
gav(^ additional strength to the Kahtores^ and it became a mat¬ 
ter of policy for the remaining Burteeahs to consolidate them¬ 
selves; and some years afterwards they made an attack on a 
yuuill body of Bahtoros, which was defeated. 

From the time of Ounmgzeeb, they ha ve no account of being 
rigaiu employod to convey grain with armies till the time ol 
Nasir d uug> who gave to Narayn Bhungy a patent dated 15th 
Zeehuj AJL 1162 (I5th JSToveinher 1741))^ to furnish his Army 
with supplies without molestation ; and since that time they have 
constantly ^’eceived orders from the government of the Soobah- 
dar of the Deccan to supply his army with grain. In the reign 
of tlie late Nizam-ool-Moolo a large body of liahtores w'ere 
encamped in the neighbourhood of Budracbelliim, situated in the 
vicinity of Godavery river, lying about N-E. from 
171 Hydt'abad, when they wore attacked by a horde of Bur- 
teealis; a bloody action ensuedj in which the liahtores 
suffered severely', but were fortunate enough to take one female 
capt ive. A few jnoiitha afterwards .they again met at a place 
called Rarnagoonim, on the banks of the Crishna river, when Uie 
Kahtores were completely defeated with severe loss in killed and 
wounded, besides that of many cattle, and above all the stand¬ 
ard given to them by Ourungzeeb and the patent presented to 
Saruiig Bhungy. These honourable trophies of victory are 
now in possession of the chief of the Burtcoahs, who, as well 
as the chief of the liahtores, resides in The city of Hydrabad, 
the trade of which is now open to both. 

The battle of Ramngoorum is the last wAich has taken place ; 
and, although they can give no account of the precise penod, 
they say it was in the time of Monsieur Biissy^s power in the 
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can. Orme? in liis celebvated Listory of ilie wnrs of tljose 
times, Bpeaka of tlio Bnnjaray under tlie name of Lumbaias (or 
m life calb vkem Luinballis) as liavlog been very useful .to 
Bussy in bia defence of tlie post of tbe Char-Mahal at .f lydrabad, 
agaiiiet the whole of the Nizamis power, from .the 5th July till 
the 15th August }75(>. ‘Mlesides the provisions'^ (^hjh that 
luBtoriaii) winch were laid in store, the army at Oharmal was 
coiAStautly sujipUed with cattle for the shambles, and forage for 
the horses, oxen, camels, and elephants, by bands of a people 
called Lamballis, peculiar to tho Deccan, who are continually 
moving up and down the country with their flocks, and contract 
to birnish armies in tho field. ''Jhe union amongst all these 
bands renders each respectable, even to the enemy of t.he army 
tlmj aro supplying/" The fact, therefore, of their furnishing 
Ibrago and provisions to armies is notorious, and may be traced 
bac.k as one of their principa l means of subsistence even as far as 
the time of Ourungzeeb : but we do not know whether they acted 
as carriers merely, or merchants; and if In the latter capacity 
whether they received advance from bankers or government to 
trade with. The first time, however, that they were employed 
iu either capacity, wdii^.h I recollect, by the Britisli govornim.nt, 
warn in the first war with Tippoo in the years 1701-2. 

At that penod the * allies, consisting of the Hydrabad * 172 
and Poonah armies, co-operated with the British troops 
from Madras, under tho personal command of tho Govi.rnor- 
General of India, the Marquis Cornwallis; and it was to tbe 
timely supply of provisions brought by tbe Bunjaras w ho ac¬ 
companied the Murlmtta army under Pursooram Bhow, that 
the safety of tho British army may be ascribed. Bheema Naiq 
Bhilligy received an advance of cash froiii Sir John Kennaway, 
the English ambassador at llydrabnd, and a patent; and his 
brother Somah at the san'e time had one from Lord Cornwalii.s 
himself, which I saw at Hydrabad in his possession, and of 
which I was permitted to make the following translation. 

To all public officers whom it may concern :— 

Whereas at thi.s period Sotnah Naiq .Bhungy is proceeding 
from the camp of Ida ITighness Sreeiniuit lVladhoo-Ro\v Xara- 
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yeu Pun.ldt Pia’dhan Pes/iiva Snliib, Bahadur, to procure grain 
for the propitiou.st army, ami as no distiiictiou exists between 
the interests of the allied forces now in the field, it has been 
thought proper to give this patent or commission to 8omali Naiq 
Hhungy, in -n’dar to enable him to procure grain iu any part of 
the teiTjtorie.s of tlie allies, and to permit such grain as may be 
collected by the said Naiq to pass through tho said territories 
without let or hiadranee, and free from all duties or imposts, so 
that he may bring the grain aforesaid direct to the allied armies. 
But it the said tSomah ^saiq should bring into the camp any 
articles which do not come under the denomination of grain or 
piovisions, then such articles will boJiablc to taxation, i;sison.s» 
toniary in the territories of the Honoui’able Company. 

•'Given under my hand and seal this 3(>th day of Augiwt 
.1 / **-1 , 

(Signed) “ CoBNWAUis. (L. S.)" 



ThI.s is tho first dbcument of the kind which theBunjaras re¬ 
ceived fr:om the British government ; and I sliall now take a 

view of the nature of tho connexion which they had together._ 

I have before premiseil that the iCnglisli commander advanced 
large sums of money on thi.s occasion to the Bunjaras, and I 
have reason to suppose that it was a thing which had never bo- 
foiG been done; but what security he received for this advance, 
*or for tlie due performance of tho contract, I am unao- 
1<3 qiinnited with; it was proluibly acoiiipact ofhonour, but 
.so blended wfith mutual interests that the parties had 
ci/iifidence in each other, 

^ The nature of this compact is, tlAt the Bunjara shall, in the 
first instance, receive certain sum of money in order to be 
en.ahhid to purchase grain, which he does in any part of the 
country most convenient to himself, and then brings it into the 
carajn Ui)on entering the lines, he is bound to give an ac- 
<?ount of the quantity of grain purchased, and he enters into an 
agreement to convoy the grain with the camp wherever it may 
go, and not to open a single hag until he has obtained the 
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pormissiojti of the Cotnmander-Hi-Chief^ which he is to at 
the average rate of the camp-market; and after the disposal of 
the whole, the origiiial sum advanced is repaid. The object 
of the Biinjara, therefore,must bo to fill and sell as soon as pos ¬ 
sible if the grain is dear; but on the other hand, if cheap, it is 
hiii object, to keep the grain as long ns possible oii hand. Tho 
objects of the commander also must be the sarno,—to be as 
speedily supplied as ho can whciv it is scarce; and not to over¬ 
stock the market in times of |.)lerity, but to retain the surplus h\ 
store. Tho system of pecuniary advances in 17lU spou ren¬ 
dered it necessary to have accountants among the Buujaraf.; 
and, as a check upon them, a native commissary on the part i>f 
the British government in time of war always accompanie s 
their horde; while on their part the proprietor of a certain 
number of bullocks keeps his single account by tying knots on 
a piece of packthread. 

Tho peace of I7i)2, signed under the wjilla of vSeringapatam, 
dispersed the allied armies, and the Bunjaras returned to their 
respective ranges north of the river Crishua. In the year 1798, 
however, a similar confederation between His Highness tho 
Nizam and the British government took place, in order to 
reduce the power of the restless and ambitious sovereign of 
Mysore; and the services of the Biinjaras were agaui called 
forth. The British Resident advanced 150,000 rupees to the 
chief at Hydrabad, and there were mustered below the Ghauts 
26,000 bullock-loads of grain, which had accompanied tlie 
Nizamis forces under the command of Captain (now CoJonei) 
Sir John Malcolm. Tho army uiul'br tho conitnand of Lieu- 
tenant-General Harris now advanced into Mysore; but be 
-'♦'fore it reached Seringapatam it experienced consider¬ 
able distress for want of grain, when the general heard * i 74 
that .Bheerna Nalq with a supply of 15,000 bulloek-loada 
was at the foot of the Ghauts; but as he deemed it dangerous to 
j)erriub his advaTice alone, Major-General Floyd with the whole 
of tho British cavalry was detached to give protection to this 
valiiablo convoy. The arniy of the enemy under tiio cele¬ 
brated Kuinrood-Deen-Khau hovered dsily on liii-: flanks, but 
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lid not prevenfc hi.i giving gafo-ooBclUot to i-theoina Nyiq up th© 
(nhautB. At tliis fcinio tlio army beaiegiiag Seririgia^atani was ia 
‘tlio gi’eatest distress, and rice sold fetv two rapees each seer ; 
hwt the exertions of the British troo|3S. surmoiinted aU obstacles'; 
and the 4th of iMay J 799 witnessed the downfall of that capital 
and fcho (luath ofTippoo, whose granaries were so largely stored 
that bho (i-verage rate of* the price of rice was thirty neen. for a 
rupee. 

As the graiii wiih Bheema Naiq did not roach the city for 
some days after the fall of Senagnpat.tun, if the British general 
liaAl adhered to tho letter of the compact with the Buwjaraa 
they must have been ruined, and it is ntore> than likely they 
v/ould never kuvojoinod'ns again; but that liberality which dis- 
tingaishes our govenuueaifc from all others in the East compro- 
rinsed the matter, and secured the hearty co-operation and 
nssistanco of these useful people iia a subsequent war with the 
IV] urhubtas. The whole of the grain purchased at the 
average rate of five seers for a rupee; the Bunjaras returnod 
•the original sum advanced to thorn, and had suthoieub remaining 
to pay them for their labour, expense, and idsk. Tho chief 
naiqs received honorary dresses and swords, and their leader 
i dieema Bbungy was presented with an elephant. But wliilo 
liberality cliaraoterized our actions in this instance, a very short 
•time afterwards it wtus nocossary to have recourse to some severe 
ineHsures in another. 

Seyringapatam had not long fallen, when a partisan nani'od 
DhoncTy, collecting a considerable body of the disbanded troops 
of the late government, refused to acknowledge the authority 
of the conqueroi's ; and a largo force under the cormnand of the 
Honourable Colonel Wellesley (now Marquis Wellington) ‘was 
sent in pursuit of him ; while another detachment under 
‘Colonel Dalrympie, with the Nizam's subsidiary force, was sent 
to (•o-operate. A small horde of Bunjaras in the employ of the 
British government were endravnmdng to go over to 
'i' 17^ the enemy, when they were inf-ercepted by this latter 
officer, who, by way of an example to those accompany¬ 
ing him, hung ; 5 even of the principal uaiqr;, and explained to 
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tlmt our voAigeance wu8 not less to be dreaded tlian our 
liberality ^vas to be desired. 

1 have shown tlxatinthe la^t Mysore war 4 O 5 OOO bullocks 
belonging to tho Bunjaias wore actually employed, indepen¬ 
dently of the supplies from Madras and the Carnatic; in the 
war which took place in tho Deccan in the y»‘ar 1803 under the 
If onourablo Major-General Wellesley (now Marquis Wellington), 
a muster took place in the camp of Colonel Stevenson, thou in 
connnand of His Highness the .isizaitds forces of the Bunjni'a 
bullocks at the town of Gardown, iuthe month of August 1803 ; 
arid tho number will give some idea of the extent of tho 
resources of the Rahlores alone :— 

On account of the British forces (under Bheema 

Naiq Bhungy) .... 35,000 

On account of the NiKuin’s contingent force (under 

Letchune Naiq Bhungy). 26,000 

On account of private individuals (Butijaras trading). 23,000 


Total... 84,000 

This is agreeable to. the niustor-roll of Captain Staiafortli 
John son, Gommissary-Gerjeral with the army at the time. 

The utility < the Bunjara system appears never to havel>eon 
more clearly evinced than in this war. Without any large com¬ 
plicated commissariat establishment, without being compelled 
to employ many troops or permanent public servants, without 
incurring the risk of peculation or fraud, or tho danger ofa de¬ 
falcation of Bupplio.s, the British and allied armies in the Deccan, 
consisting of nearly 60,000 men, in a country which had been 
desolated by the hand of the ruthless Murhutta, where humnii na¬ 
ture revolted at tho horrid scenes of misery which were eveiy 
day and everywhere exhibited, brought on by famine and devas¬ 
tation;. where the famished mother was seen devouring her owfi 
infant; where the son was feeding on the flesh of his parent to 
protract an existence which was to end to-morrow -amid such 
scenes, in such a country, and *at such a time, the forces 
of the allies were supplied with grain for three whole * 176 
compaigns, at the average rate of seven seers for a rupee, 
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' ;■/ bii(; which was never lesH at any tiuie than tivp* Ifc was in conse- 

<|Oeno 0 -rf this admirable syvStom that,tbo nrtny \va» enabled to 
• : move with facilit}" mid ceh?vity in every direction ; while on 

,tbe contrary^ if it had depended in the slightest degree on the 
f rOsonrees of that desolatej tract wliich became the scene ofwav; 
y iiistoad of advancing from Poonah and Hydvabad to the north 

of Berar, and within a few miJes of the capital of the enemy, 
the wae must have been merely one of dofenco ; the operationa 
of the campaign nmst have been limited to the protection of an 
immense extent of frontieiy which, in spite of our efforts, woald 
have Vjeen invaded, and our own country reduced probably to 
the miserable condition of that into which we had carried 
the war. 

Although the Bunjaras have, genorally sptjaking, porfV'rined 
their contracts wdtli the British government with great probity, 
yet it would appear that they have been actuated move by 
niotiv(3S of personal interest or fear than by innate principles of 
honour. lu the campaign of Colonel Dairy tuple in 1800 there 
Avas one iiistanco of their want of fidelity which I have already 
noticed: in the campaign of Marquis Wellington there were 
two others, ivhich it may be proper to relate. The first was 
the actual march of a srnaU tunda to join the enemy, which was 
intercepted by an officer of the name of Dooly Khan, command¬ 
ing, a body of the Nizamis horse ; ho reported the circiimstanoo 
to Lord Wellington, who wrote to Dooly Khan to confiscate the 
grain and hang the naiq of the tancia. The Nizamis officer, 
or, noglcctod to execute the latter part of the order, but 
appropriated the grain to the use of his troops : and as a very 
curious incident arose from this circuinstance, I shall relate it, 
althotygh nOt immodiately connected with the subject^ it wil), 
however, tend to show in what ' veneration Lord VV‘ul]ingtou'''H 
; character was then held, and also evince the degree -of penetra¬ 
tion intio men's characters which some of the Indians possess. 
In the year 1808, five years after the circumstnnee which hai^ 
been mentioned took place, the very muq who was going 
* 177 Over to the enemy hearing that Lieutenant-Colonel Bar- 
, < clay (who had been Ad. jutantr Gen oral * wdth Marquis 
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Uingfcon in tbe Deccan) w,i.s then tire Tu\vn*Major (>f MaclraSt 
wont to hiiii find couiplaiued that Dooly Klirai had in tlic year 
1803 or IBO-t sei'^ed a largo quantity of grain, for vvhicli/lio had 
liover accoimtocl. Colonel Barclay was imposed on by the story, 
and ^vroto to a friend at Hydrabad to interest him8«df with the 
Resident, Captain Thorne^ Sydenbam, to recover the money 
from Dooly Klmn. Accordingly Captain Sydenbam some lime 
afterwards begged that Dooly Khan would call ou him on busi¬ 
ness* Alter being seated tbo subject was introduced, and the 
Bunjara naik oalli^d in. Dooly Ivhari instantly recollected the 
circumstance, omd said, “ I have got about me the order tolr.^pg 
that old many’ aijd produced, from among a number, of otfcer 
letters wdiich ho took out of his turban, the idoritical letter. C^f 
coln‘^?o the Bunjara^s cause fell to the ground, and Captain 
Sydooharn congratulatod him on his fortunate escape. Captain 
Sydenham, however, could not help asking Dooly Khan how be 
came to have the letters of Sir A, Wellesley (as he then wasf) 
about him; ‘^sinqe,^’ said ho, “you could not/have been aware 
of the subject upon which I requested tlm visit.'” No, said 
the chieftain, that’s true; but you sco in that packet every letter 
I ever received from General YV'ellesloy ; and I keep them always 
close to my person, or on my head, out of respect for the talents 
and capacity of a man whose equal I never saw, either ns i% soldier 
or politician: and while I possess these I am convinced I shall 
meet w'ith no harm; they are in fact,” said he; “ a talisman.” 

The other breach of compact took place in the neighbour¬ 
hood of dnafurabad, wliere, during the height of the famine, 
the Bunjaras sold, instead of bringing to our camp, 38,000 
seers of rice for 10,000 rupees. In consequence of this defal¬ 
cation in the amount they delivered, it was the iutontion of 
Colonel Stevenson to have banged tlio naiqs; but priidontiai 
moti ves, connected with the fact of their not having received 
12,000 rupees which it was intended they sliould have had, 
prevented him. 

.. Before I close this sketch I shall give some account of their 
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‘f aniiors un^ habits.—In the first place, th^ Biinjaraj bbrn In 
the bp^n field and bred np in a camp, braves theheatofn verticaJ 
sun, a.nd the bUmk blast *aud deliige of th(» rainy sea¬ 
'll 78 BOiij from the time of his birth. In this life he acquires a 
robust constitution, a tierouness of manner and dispo&i-» 
tion, and a freedom of tliougbt and action, which combine to 
render him athletic, hardy, and brave. The women are nuch of 
the sifixio character, and are remarkable for their, extreme, want 
cf beauty, Tbili care^of the former is to tend his cattle; of the 
latter to perform the menial and culinary ottices, and to rear the 
children. The dress of both, as T have before remarked, ap¬ 
pears to resemble that of the Murhuttas ; and the arms of the 
men eonsisb pripdpally of a sword, frequently double-edged, 
and a shield, or else a .spear, and sometimes a matichlock. They 
are constantly attended by dogs of a peculiar breed, ro.sembling 
our English rough shephercFs clog, hut Considerably larger and 
handsomer ; their colour, which generally sandy or gray, 
and the length of their harsh wiry hair, evidently point them 
out of u wild breed, Or, more properly speaking, indicate 
their habits of dwellingin the air. W ith these animals, which 
are'famous for their docility and attachment, as well as their 
intrepidity in attack and courage in long chases, they hunt 
hares and wild boars, whoso flesh they prize highly, and in the 
rainy reason are often auccesif^fu] in taking deer, which they 
also eat. > 

In marching with convoys of grain or merchandize/they are . 
particnlarly careful to count each bag both at loading and vin- 
loading; and in cases of expected attack thny pile them up 
breaat-liigli, with their cattle inside, and have been known to 
fight with unparalleled desperation and courage. In attending 
armies they generally leave their women and children in some 
station of their owm country. The grant that they pretend jfco 
have received from Ourungzeeb, for ** the thatch of houses, the 
seizure of well-drawn water, and plunder in the enemycoun- 
try,^^ has furnished them with pretexts for their general preda¬ 
tory habits. Wherever they go in times of peace they are 
most cruel robbers on the highways; for they seldom spare the 
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resistance is inade^ or there is the sliglitest chance of 
discovery ; while in times ot war it has been ircqiiently foiuid 
necessary to defend the villages of our own and the enemy's 
<ijontitvy on the tlanks^, by protecting them w’itli safeguards^ but 
no iuducemont will lead individuals to tell to what tanda tiiCy 
belong: nor will the *naiqa of the tanclas they belong 
* 170 to either acknowledge them or revenge their cause* 
Theft by them, as among the Spartans, is not consi¬ 
dered as a crime, but detection brings with it its own punish- 

meat. A remarkable instance both of their depravity and of 
thoir principles of honour in this respect took place in the 
Murhutta campaign in 1803. One evening an order reached 
Colonel Stevenson from General Wellesley, to send to him 
ditring that night five hundred bnllock-loads of grain for 
his cavalry, in order that the convoy might make good 
its way in the dark without being intercepted by tht‘ enemy, 
which it probably would have been in the day. 'J1ie commis¬ 
sary's native agent was immediately sent to despatch the forago', 
and attended by a few troopers was proceeding towards the 
" Bimjara camp, when his ear was assaile'd by the cries of some 
one in distress; he immediately vvent towards the spot and saw 
two Bunjaras w\th their swprds drawn, and in the act of putting 
to death one of the camp sutlers : they were immedkitely 
pursued, overtaken, and on the following day executed in front 
of all the Bunjara naiqs, who maintained that they knew them 
not, and the culpiits refused to give any account of themselves, 
A similar circumstance happened a very short time ago with 
respect to Major Mackintosh, the Commissary-General of the 
Nizam’s subsidiary force, on his way from Madras to Jaliia, 
near the town of Nulgonda, with five^ Bunjaras, who after 
having robbed him of everything in his palankeen, and break¬ 
ing it to pieces, left him w'lthout taking his lifV?,—probably 
owing to the intrepidity of that olVicer, who, having the advan¬ 
tage of speaking the language, argued with them on the folly 
of putting him to death, which they at first attempted by run¬ 
ning their pikes through his palankeen while he was in it, 
and which he told them would do them no good, but certainly 
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lontl to their- discovery. Tlioy were afDer.raT’ds taken and 
brougfht to tlydralKvd while I was there in October last, bnt 
they refiiaed to give any account of bheinaoIve.s. 

Such ia tJie outline of the Bunjara history.—If ’we consider 
their dorac.stio and watuleriiig h.abit.s merely, \va cannot hut 
view thc'm as the most barbarous description of irihabiiants in a 
country otherwise in a state of civilization; while if we look 
upon them a.s morabors of the commonwealth in a public point 
of view, we shall bo inclined to admit their general uti^lity iio 
the state, either by promoting cominoreo or maintain- 
* 180 lug .•irmies in the field in every contxgaoua territory. I 
shall now conclude this sketch by taking a view of the 
ranges, which the four dift'orent tribes at the present day occnpy, 
and of .showing the uotuinal o.^tent of their several quotas of 
(iactle, agreeably to the best information I have been enabled to 
collect from themselves; which, although not to be absolutely 
i*elied on, will exhibit their relative sujiposed capacity with 
what we know the K.ahtores have already done. 

1. The Kahtores posscs.s ninety thou.sand head of cattle, 
occupying a line of country between the hoadvS of the river 
Wurdah in Gondwara, drawing a line through Nismul, Hydra- 
bad, Canool, and Curpa, down to the confines of the Mysore, 
and carrying on a trade to the west of that line as far as the 
coast of Concun. They are said to be distributed a.s follow :— 

Hydrabad . 50,000 

Onrangahad . 4,000 

Poona and Concun . 24,000 

Ceded districts ..;. 12,000 


90,000 


2. The Bnrteeahs are said to range over the whole country 
lying along the eastern sea-coast, south of Chicaoole down to 
Neliore, and they unite their range on the westward with the 
eastern lino of the Kahtores. I have been unablo to ascertain 
the interior distribution of their tandas, but the whole amount 
to 80.000. 

3. I he Ohowhiin range is south of Neliore, and embraces 
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countries of the modern Curhafcicn or Dravida and the whole 
of the Mysore^ maintaining about 18,000 bullocks. 

. 4» 'J'ho Powar is the least considerable of all the Bunjaras in 
munerioal strength; but, of course^ their extent must neces¬ 
sarily be limited to the demand for their services ; and amongst 
them, like all other people, population must, depend on the 
means of their subsistence, for wliilo a man has not suflicieat to 
support a family, he will not marry. This tribe is, however^ 
more numorous in proportion to its cattle than the rest, and is 
for th iv same reason poorer. Its trade is confined to (!)rissa and 
Ganjam with * Goudwara, which it supplies with salt 
* 181 from the sea-coast,and brings rice iu return; and it is 
also employed in furnishing Nagpoor with all kinds 
of merchandize as well as provisions, and possesses 12,000 
bullocks. 

It will naturally bo matter of surprise that those Bunjaras 
who have been employed with the difierent armies should still 
remain in_ such a state of apparent poverty, when it must bo 
evidetnt that in some instances their profits have been very 
great. But our astonislimonb ceases when we reflect upon 
their dissolute and wandering habits, their attachirient to each 
other, their almost religious aversion to sleep even for one 
night in a house, and their habitual drunkenness, I am told 
that this lust propensity is so confirmed in many,—I may say 
in most of them,—that a father of a family has scax’cely pru¬ 
dence sufficient to purchase with his gains cattle to replace 
thoso that he has lost in the course of his campaigns. 

I shall wind up this sketch with a word on a race of people 
called Mooltanies. They originally emi^'rated from Mooltan in 
the'year 1789, when Nadir Shah invaded India; they then 
follow'ed Asuf-erah, the grandfather of the present Nizam, into 
tho Deccan, and settled iu the neighbourliood of Onrungabad; 
whore they follow a similar trade to that of the Hindoo Bun jaras. 
They are, however, Maliomedans, and have no peculiatities ex¬ 
cepting that of leading a w’andering life, hutting themselves 
during the rains, and encamping during the rest of tho year. 
About Oarungabad are about fi\*e thousand bullocks, and 
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Bornd iV\r about Hydrabacl, where they live priucipally % tlio 
towh, aad f dlovv the oeoupatiou ot‘ goU-liudiug and manilfao- 
turiug ico tor the nobility of the city. 

Among the oai riors of the Deccan also the Beoparies, but 
they are oTclusivoly merchants, and only transport their own 
goods. 

If 1 have inserted o.nybhing in this acconnt of the Butjjaras 
which may bo afterwards found to be incorrect, I shall upon 
conviction bo always ready to correct any error into which I 
may have fallen; and allowances will probably be made for my 
situation, in nn obscure part of, the poninsula, far removed from 
literary intercoarso with persons whose inclinatians, moans, 
and opportunities give them every inducement and advantage 
in Oriental researches. 


1 am, luy dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
(Signed) John Briggs. 
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♦ This Gjbn jCALOcucAt Tuee that • 'f the 
B^hunii^y branch of B’hoc’^ia Kahtoresj, 
and iachtdeiB the namea of all the 
Farniliefl or Pharas of this lino. The 
Jungy branch of B^hoooia Ribhtorofl 
is that of Poouoli, ■wh<i're their chief 
resides. 
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rWE ORIGIX, HtbTORY^ AND MANMCES 0i‘ 

* Note. —Since writing the above i have found thft 
*■ 1 ^-‘5n following curious pi^ssago iri Ik) Life of JVfohabut. Khan 
contained in the Mfliisserool Oiiirah I'imooreca; a bio¬ 
graphical history of the Nobles of the Tiiuoorean family in 
India, oompileii by (I-holam Ally A zed from the inannscripts 
of his friend Sumsam-ood-Dowla Shah-Nqwaz Khan: —- 

“ In the fifth year after the rebellion of Aazim Khan [wliich 
took place. A.D. 1627], he (Khun Khanan) was again ap¬ 
pointed to the Sopbahdary of the Deccan. They say tliat during 
the former thirty or forty years, the Soobahdfirs of the Deccan 
had no sooner gained the summit of the Ghats than they were 
compelled to rotnrn, without fighting- or even skirmishing, for 
want of supplies. But still uo one ever thought of remedying 
this evil. The very first step which Mohabut Khan (Khan 
Khanan) took in the Deccan, was to present the Bunjaras of 
llindoostan with, elephants, horses, and cloths; and he collected 
(by those conciliatory measures) so many of them that ho had 
oue chief Bimjara, at Agrah, another in Goojrat, and another 
above the Ghats, and established the advanced price of 10 seers 
per rupee (iu his camp) to enable them to buy it cheaper. ” 
In the very uoxt year (1633) Mohubut Khau iuvested Dow- 
lutabad so closely with his army, that Futteh Khan, the son of 
Mullio Urn bur, was compolled to surrender.” It will bo observed 
that ho had established at Agra and in Goojrat two Buiijara 
d,. p6ts for grain, which wore t^o supply' the camp dep6t riboye 
the Ghats : but probably this system appearing to Onruiigzeob, 
forty or fifty years afterwards, too extensive and complicated, 
he concentrated all the Bunjaras in the Deccan, and gave them 
the standard and patent which arc now in the hands of the 
Bhurteeuli ohiel at Hydrabad. I do not regiu-d the com! ina- 
lion and vigour given to the Bunjarn. confederacy by the Khan 
Khanan as indicating that’ the tribes might not have oxisted 
in A. D. 141.7, in the Deccun, as mentioned by Forishta (Scott’s 
Deccan, vol, i., p. 92); but it would appear from the passage 
quoted, that tliey first began to accompany ar¬ 
mies so late as 1632.” , 

[Note.— See a sketch of the BanjAras of Berar. pp. l9S-20p.tbeBcvii/, 
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THE TUCii; OP um CALLED JHTNJAIUS. 


/efieer, by A. C. Lyall, Commissioner of West Berar, Bombay, 1870; 
as regards the BaiijAras of Cbhattii.sgriLUia, see the Omiral Frovtnoes 
QazeiieeVj edited by Charles Grant, lilscj.. Secretary to the Chief Com* 
inissiouer, 2nd edition (1870;, p. IhS; sea Malcohn*8 Central Indi^, 
vol. II., p. 152, where tliey are called Brinj^ris, by which name, as 
well m that of Wamij^ris, they are known in Mah^rdshtra. In the South 
of India they are called Lambidis, Lam^nis, or move briefly Lamfuisj see 
Buchanan’s Mysore, Canara, and Malabar. voL II., pp. 144s 150,165, 174, 
179,183,185,187,190, vol III, p. «l. Wilkes, in Ids llistoiy of Mysore 
(vol. ir.,‘p. 287;, describes how these BrinjYiris supplied Lord Corn¬ 
wallis and the allies in the war with "Ihpu Sult^ii, where the reader will 
tind curious accounts of their customs and wild freedom. One of 
their customs, of which I have nob seen any recent account, is, in 
some respects analogous to the pmctioo of niyoga amongst the 
Hindus:—Y.c. the raising of issue by a brother on the widow of a 
deceased brother under oorbaiu rules, vide Marnds Code, Book IX., 
verses 69, 70. When a Brinjiirii dies, his widow has to marry hi.s 
younger brother; and if ho a child she marries him after he has 
attained tho proper age. See B. Balfour’s Cyclopmdia of India, second 
edition, vol. I., p. 828, article Ba>tjara, and tho authorities therein 
i’Clerred to. See alst> D* Hirj ohes of Field Marshal the Dukeo| Wellington, 
vol. I., pp. l(J;b 172,178, 208,215,217, 415, 444,461, 470,501,577.597,^ 598, 
630, m, 635; vol. H., pp. 27, 32, 84. 86, 110, HI, 298, 50S, 369, 372, 378; 
vol. III., pp. 366, 536, 687; The Kaoe.s of tho N. W. Prov inces of India, 
by Sir H, M. JElHiot, K.C.B , edited by J. Beames, Beng. C.S, (London, 
1869), vol. II., p. 52; A Glossary of Veruaciular Judicial and Ecvenu© 
Tcrina, &c., compiled in the Department of Eevenue, Agriculture, and 
Commerce (Calcutiii, 1874).—Bn.] 
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AN ACCOUNT OP THE PAEISNATH^GOVVIIICHA VVOR^ 
S HIPPED IN THE DESBRT OF PARKUR t; 

TO WHICH ARE ADDHd A FEW REMARKS UPON THE PRESENT MODE OF 
WORSHIP OP THAT UK)!., 

Ry Lioufeenaut James Mackmurdo. 

Read on the 2Sth July 1813, 

About 2,500 years from the first promulgation of the Parisnath 
worships Heerna Chaargo Jutteo, a follower of Parsow, much 
respected among the Shrawuks for liis learning, and who had 
great anthoiuty in all matters concerning religion, resided in 
Puran Puttun, J a celebrated city in tho district of Noherwalla, 
which was at that time governed by a Rajepoofc raja named 
Goonmarpall, who lived about the year of Vikrimajut 1230 (or 
A.D. 1174.). Heoma Chaargo succeeded in convertiiig the i*aja 
to the Shrawuk religion, and was of that sect who dress in 
clean clothes and keep their persons purified, and are cuilled 
Os wall > 

After tliirty years had elapsed, during the whole of whicii 
time Goon mar had acted as the disciple of Heerna Chafirgo, they 
on one oociision entered into a conversation upon the manner in 
which they worshipped their gods; and as they had acquired 
great celebrity for knowledge and sanctimony, they resolved to 
establish the worship of twenty-four idols, in the form of the 
twenty dour owtars of the Shrawuks; and having collected all 
tho images of the country in one spot to perform their prutushta,^ 
from which they expected to derive additional fame;-— 

t This acc .-unt of the ParisncvUi (lowdecha or Gowricha is taken from Hindu 
T^ritings, in particular the Shra\\ uk X'oostuL-k named Goourrar^>aU Sid-luint. 

X The ancient cjipital of Guzeiut. 

§ The ceremony of oshibli‘<hing a new idol for worship^ or of removiu;' it to a 
new teaipje, 
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As the first step towards their object, Hoema Ohaargo applied 
himself * to the worship of four devees, ivho were sup¬ 
posed to be his council oh all occasious. Those wei-e =^18^1. 
Pudraawattee, duggur Blshwureo, Kalicka, and Aniba 
Matha;t they all advised Heema Chaargo to desist, and made 
jt appear that his death -would bo the consequence of his persist¬ 
ing in the attempt. Notwithstaudiag these remonstrances they 
persevered in their design, and made a collection ot 5,008 idols 
illustrative of the’twenty-four owtars, after which they waited 
for a fortunate moment to commence the pndushta. Two men 
wore chosen to watch for the moment, one of whom was named 
Pall Ohunder, a disciple of Heema Cbaarge, the other was 
Ajeepall, the nephew (by the mother's side) of Qoonrnarpal!; 
those two, however, mistook the time, and the pnihishia -vs-as 
performed at aii unlucky morueut, of which circumstance they 
were informed by the devees, who also declared their days to 
be numbered, those of Hoema Chaarge to three months, and 
those of the raja to six. 

At that instant a Shrawuk merchant by name Gowridass, a 
native of Soigaum in the perguunah of Ehadenpoor, appeared, 
carrying an imago of Parisnath, to whicii he requested they 
would at the same time perform the ceremony of prnfushta. 
Upon consulting the tobies of calculation, the lucky moment 
had just arrived, and that Parisnath was regularly installe d; 
after which Gowridass proceeded homewards with his idol, He 
was accompanied by a Cooleo and a Soda Kajepoot, the latter 

of whom having occasion to turn out of the road, the Shrawuk 

sat down to the worship of his god; and'being intent on prayer 
Vft.h his eyes shut, the Coolee, who was at hand, slew him for 
the sake of his property; but the Rajepoot retnrning to the 
spot^was enraged at the cruel act, slew tho Coolee, and taking 
the property and image delivered them +0 tho sons of Gowri- 
d!U 3 s, who dwelt in Wallaputtun, a city forty coss di.stant 

t Ttua 's in ’’Pry great repute in Mara-ar and its neiglibonrliood. The 

'‘iimplGS erected to her many reninries ago are to be seen m tho 'wildest paris 
of the high mountains with which Alarw'ar abounds: the ruins are .^a.id to pos- 
seas mu oh beauty. Amha is a ferooions and bloody dovoe. 
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fromPamiputton; after which he proceeded to his Ikome, which 
waft in Parlnii^gni’t in the distriefc of Parkiir, with the raja of 
which he wan conm cted. 

* Some years after this circumstauce, the city of 
*185 'VVallapufcfcnti was dosortod and buried in the sand of the 
desert. Tliirby year.s alter its destruction, there dwelt 
ill Ihirinug^ur two SKrawiik brothers, who \yore what are called 
Naggur Seths, and at the same i imo trensactod the business of 
the government; one of these was named Kajul, and the other 
Vijul. The deceased Gowridass, who is supposed to have be¬ 
come a yuhsJh or powerful spirit, appeared to Kajul in a di*eam 
and told him who he was; that his dwelling had been buried in 
the sand at Wallaputtun, that he had now not a single relation 
on earth, nor was tboro a soul possessing a drop of his blood 
tlion in oxistouoe; but that a Parisnath had been overwhelmed 
in his house, which he desired might be searched for, and 
placed in a situation whore it might bo worshipped, fie also 
charged Kajul, if he professed the Shrawuk religion, to convey 
the image to Pariuuggur, and give it to tho raja of that place, 
of whose caste, and family the Itajepoot had been, w'ho had 
conducted himself so faithfully when Gowridass was slain by 
the Coolee. 

Tho spirit directed Kajul to the town, which was again popu¬ 
lated, where ho would find a house inhabited by a Mahomedan 
directly over the spot where Gowridass’s dwelling had formerly 
stood. Kajul was desired to give tho Mahomedan nine hun¬ 
dred tunkas,-| or 4,600 rupees, for permis.sion to dig for an image 
buried on that spot, which would be granted, as the Mussulman 
had been already warned that a person with a large teeluk § 
his forehead would come on this errand. Tho spirit furthei de¬ 
sired tho Shrawuk to dig till he found a small pagoda forming 

f Onoe H flouriahing city m the desert inhabited by rich Shmwuk merchantB, 
whoee temples are ot lobrated for their riclmess and elegance. Since the Sin. 
dians huve become powerful it has been deserted, and is no\r roduced to the 
condition of a small and poor town. 

^ An ancient coin of Quxerat, 

§ Oiskinguishing- mark of the Hindoos, painted aft.w bathing. 
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part of the house^ anfJ in this pwgoclu ho wOuki lind ti c iniagn 
with lights burrihlg as if the was pevrforrning; he was then 

tio remove the image as directed, and make it p)nhlic under the 
name of Gowri tParisnath. * Kiijul did as he wcis desir¬ 
ed, and conveyed the idol to the raja, who was given to * 186 
undersfco.Tid that it would be of service to his family. The 
Shrawuk next dreamt that he ought to build a temple, and the 
spot which was pointed out in the droani was near two atonej 
images, about oue coss and a half from t)io city. He was first, 
however, desired in Ins dream to carry the Parianath out, and 
it would of its Qwu accord point out the 8pot4 The idol was 
accordingly put into a palkee and convoyed outside, until at a 
certain place the palkee broke, and Gowricha fell to the ground. 
Here it was determined to build the temple ; but neither stone 
nor water were procurable in the vicinity. The spirit of Gowri- 
dass desired Kajul to dig twenty-ono handi^ to the west in the 
furrow of a plough, where lu^ would find a marble vein; twenty., 
one hands on another side, where some rioo was scattered, he 
would find one of gold; and the same distance to the north, 
where there was a little vegetation, he would find a spring.. 
After these discoveries, the pagoda was begun: but KajuTa bro¬ 
ther, envious of his brothers fame and the credit which ho had 
gained in this transaction, invited him to a feast, and it is said 
that VijaTs wife poisoned the victuals of Kajul, who died imme¬ 
diately. After this Shrawuk'a death, Ida brother wijfhed to per¬ 
form the prutualita of Gowricha, but the son of the decetised would 
not admit of it; and being informed of Vijul having caused his 
father’s death, a mortal enmity took place between the branches 
of the family, which coming to the ears of the raja, he caused 
the ceremony to b© performed by KajuTs son : but the imago 
neve sat in the posture in which it was originally placed, its 
face beiiig turned in the opposite direction. 


+ Govri’icha.—The terminatioa <3?!^ ia coflciuiouly used among the pe ople ol* 
Sim^, Kutch, Kattiwar, and Farknr. Thus Soomacha, tbo tribe of Soonja : 
J’.tiricha; EiXicl there is also a tribe in Sind culled Goricha. 

t This mode of proceeding is followed in many instances, and there are fbw 
sacred places in tho country that have not this origin attributed to them. 
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V\ ilea the raja and tlie Shrawuk observed that ihe god was 
averse io his situation, they prayed that he would make known 
his wishes ; and agreeably to Gowrioha^s desire, they mado a 
couple of brass pots, in one of which be was placed and covered 
with the other, and in this state he * was secretly 
’’*'187 bu ried in the sand, where he was never afterwards found 
but by those whom he wished to befriend or benefit: 
when he was sometimes discovered in the sand, ajid at other 
times he was taken from trees. 

Iz is now nearly two.hundred years since the same Gowricha 
Parisnath was discovered in the sand, and made more public 
than formerly: he was long in the possession of the descendants 
of the Soda Rajepoots, who governed in Parkur; who shared 
the produce arising from his worship with the descendants of 
the Shrawuk, which latter had the privilege of being the first 
to worship the god whenever he was taken from liia hiding-plaof?. 
The race of the Shrawuk Kajiil, it is affirmed, still reside in 
Parkur or its neighbourhood, and the pagoda which was built 
for vhe god still exists, as it is said, in its unfinished state. The 
Hindoos believe that Gowricha will remain in his present state 
nineteen thousand years and six days, after which he will dis¬ 
appear. 

Tf wo deprive this account of the fable in which it is obscured, 
we may, I think, discern a transaction by no means improbable. 
It may be easily reduced to one of those religious deceits which 
have been common in all coiintrios at some period or other, and 
to which the inhabitants of some part of Asia may be considered 
as singularly open. 'I'ho peculiarity ascribed to Gowricha, of 
moving in the sand, may have arisen from a change in the ap¬ 
pearance of the spot where ho might have been secreted; u i it 
j8 generally believed that the sand-hills in this desert shiJt or 
alter their forms with the prevailing winds. It might also nave 
been invented to render the image an object of greater sancti¬ 
mony in the eyes of the Shrawuks: or the best and most proba¬ 
ble retvsou may be adduced from the value of the object, u:>d 
the distracted state in which that country has always boon from 
the feuds of the potty chiefw^ins, to whom the possession of this 
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e of mtti'bl© v/ouid be productiire of more revenue than the 
whole districfc of Nuggur Parkar became therefore neces¬ 
sary to conceal it in the sand, which was done by the chief him ¬ 
self ; and Qowricha was never taken from his hiding-pkco but 
on the visit of a large body of pilgrims^ or for the purpose of 
adding to his security by a change of place. 

The following is a table of the 8oda family of Parkur 188 
who have possessed this image:--' 

Kaja tiuaraj—Soda. 

Do. Diodhir—do. 

Do. Kunpall—do. 

Do. Dhuiipall—do. 

Do. Parbhut—do. 

Do. Jectsir—do. and 

his son Raja Morjee, who lived a few years ago. The little god 
was stolen from Moorjee by Snttajee, the grandfather of the pre¬ 
sent P'ocoiajee, chieftain of Wurawow, in whose possession it was 
in 1809 The Scindian authority having been of iato years estab¬ 
lished in the desert tract, Gowrieba^s hiding-place has been 
changed to the neighbourhood of Soegaum, and the northern 
runnt of Kutch. 

The SuTigha, or bodies of people who visit Gowricha, are of 
late neither so frequent nor so productive as they formerly were. 
A Siingh must have a leader possessed of riches sufficient to 
support the expense of protecting the pilgrims, and to pay the 
prime sum for a sight of Gowincha. This person gives timely 
information throughout the whole of India, and states the month 
he will arrive at Rhadenpoor, where he is accordingly joined by 
people of all ages and sexes, from the most remote parts of the 
pe.dnsulva and Hindoostan. 

The person who possesses the idol has been previously invited 
to ithadenpoor to negotiate for a sight of Gowricha, which is, 
however, not settled without much trouble and debate. The 
sum -Agreed upon is paid in cash, but the most difficult part of 
the arrangement still remains. The person w^ho has the god 

+ Any wild iraste is termed runu or $run; it a'UK> signifif s an unproductive 
swamp, and a field of battle. 
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ACOOU^SIT OF THE EAUiSJ^ATH ricWKrCHA 

r it nearer ta Riiadenpoor tlian a town called 
Morewara,-)* \viiicli belonp’s to llie lanaly wlio posness the 
" * diiiLi-ict of Tlieraucl : Morewara is situated about eigh- 

189 toen or twenty tiriles to tlie K.W. of Khadonpoor, and 
oiglit or ten miles from Soogaum on the Rumi. 

There are a variety of potty chieftains, Loolee, Rajpoot, and 
d hat -5 whose intorcat it is to obstruct the passage of the Simgh 
through the country, and who plunder it at night until they are 
'pacified liy a sum of money corresponding to their abilities to 
annoy. Of these depredators there are no fewer than tifteeu 
within twenty or twenty-five miles of Rhadenpoor; those being 
well jiaid, and a Inindsoitne present having been made to the 
Kawab of Ulridenpoor, the Suiigb moves in perfect safety to 
the place of worship. Security having been given by all the 
ohioftains that no attempt shall bo mudo to steal the idol, he is 
procliicod for the worship of the Sbrawuks in the open air, and 
surrounded l)y a body of Unjopoot cavalry 5 who, if dangers are 
appreliended, have their swords drawji. The ceremony of wor- 
sbij) consists of simple adoration and ample otforings of cash;, 
jewels, and clotheSs whicliare seized by tbo Kajepoots on the spot. 
The ceremony is cootiimod from five to ten deys, according to 
the number of pilgrims, who in the course of the toti days inay 
succeed in seeing the god twice. When the Rajepootssec that the 
Siirighs have nothing more to bestow^ they carry away Gowricha; 
and the horsemen dispersing in ditferent directions to mislead 
the spectators, the idol is deposited in a safe spot nndergrouad. 

The sums of money expeiuled by these pilgrims are im¬ 
mense;—the accmnulatiori of many years of industry is here 
thrown away in a few days; and sick and lame, old and young, 
are anxious to undertake a dangerous and toilsome journey, and 
clu'erfully dispose of ev^^rything in tlieir possession, evt n to 
- their drosses and jiersonal ornaments, fora sight of th,ei:* os- 
teemed Gowrieba. 

It is perhaps impossible to estimate with any degree pre- 

+ Foruierl i the Siinj^bs ustxl toproceoil all ilie vay to Parkur; but »ince .. 
bft« bef'ii stolon br tho Wiimwow rainily llie gr^d 1ms boon brought nearer Rha- 
donpoor. 
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cisiot) the receipts of the owuor of tlvis god on such occasioijs; 
but I was assured that ho can loyy sums of money by bills 
payable on any approaching Snngh. I ho^ard it affirtned that 
a lakh ol rupees has been advanced on this security, although 
it wo give wedit to half that sum it will still a.ppfnir eriormoua, 

* During TUy stay at Khadenpoor in the bogiDning of 
* 190 1810, a large Snngh under Dyabhoy, a well-known 
merchant of Surat, was assembling. The leader, with 
about seventeen thousand people, arrived before iny departure, 
and ho expected that when he should be joined by all those who 
were on their journey, his Siuigh would amount to seventy 
thousand, or probably a hundred thousand, men, wonion, and 
childretn I learnt that lie paid forty thousand rupees to the 
prin(vipo.l chieltains, and to the others of leas accouat each a 
small sum, for their neutrality on the occasion of his ])assinfr 
through the oountiy. 

fhp image of Gowricha, according to tho evidvnee of those 
who have seen it, is in a sitting postuc( 3 , of white marble. His 
right loot is placed on his left knee. His hands are clasped 
vdthin each' other. A precious atone of some kind is f}.\ed 
between his eyebrows. His eyes are of tho same material: his 
figure is about ono cubit or a little more in height, and has 
nothing peculiar in its appearance. 

May 2, 1818. ' . 

[Note. In the Sindh Grazetteei* by A. W. Hughes (publislied in ' 
1874) tlifire is a bnof allusion at p. 83? to this celebrated idol named 
Godich^i, "^fhere was a temple dedicated to this Jain deit}'’ at the now 
deserted town of Hodi. I visited the pla(!o in December 1854, when I 
was travelliug with Sir B. (then Mr.) Frero, Commls.sioner in Sindh. 

. 1 . e teiuplo is in a thick’junglo and in ruins. Bnt thoro was an inscrip- 
tioi on its walls which showed that it was dedicated to GodUh^^ 

Td y ^vandiJia, Tradition gives Sam vat 1432 as Mie ye*u* of its est ablish- 
uier lit-re. From the account which I thou compiled, it seems that ' 
ima.v e bad passed into the possession of the descendants of the chiefs of > 
Tirk>^^ow, the last of whom w'aa Puujaji. Ho was captured by the Simlh 
A::xira, and died in Samvat 1888 (A.C. 1753). And it is ^ lhal do 
lair has been hdd since S. 1^0. During the time of the ATnfr.s, tl\e image 
used to be carried across the Runn of Kutch,and fairs lie!d at MorvvadK 
within the territory of the Chief of Plihlanpura.—Kii. ’ 
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' OBSERVATIONS ON TWO SEPULCHRAL URNS 
FO UND AT BUSH IRE, IN PERSIA. 

By W '.til.IAM Ebskinb, Es(J. 

Road &Ji July 1815. 

I was lately gratified by receiving frora Persia two urns con¬ 
taining liuinan bones, which must have been deposited in the 
ground at a very remote period. In the following i>agB8 I have 
ventured to submit to the Society a few observations that have 
occurred to mo regarding a mode of sepulture, of the existence 
of which in Persia T had no previous knowledge. 

M'\ Bruce writets me from Bushire, on the 14th hebruary 
1815; “ As [ know yon are fond of the ancients and their 
.works, I presume you will have no objection to examine some 
ofthoir remains;! therefore have sent you two boxes, each 
containing an uni ivith the bon(?sofa human body. This mode 
of burial must be very ancient and prior to Zoroaster, as 1 fancy 
his followei-s have not altered their mode to this day. The 
Mahomedans, we know, noVor have. I have not touched them, 
but send thorn just in the way I found them in the ground. 
The spot from which they were taken contained five urns—.one 
small one for an'infant I suppose—being one family, as this is 
the way in which they are generally found. They were interred 
in a straight line lying east and west, the small end to the east. 
T have examined a gp’aat number of those urns, but never met 
with any that contained coins; I hope you may bo more fortunate, 
ns it would lead to a knowledge of the timo wlien this custom 

prevailed.j 
In a aiibseiiuout letter of the Cth August 1818, in unswt' , ' 
some i 7 i€|uiries, he adds: ** In regard to the urns, air 
* 192 that I have yet hoard of have been found in a flat C /un- 
try, excepting a few' that were met with in a * rn >nnd 
about twelve miles from this.t They are generally in numbt s 

t Dt. Jukfia informs nw ihnt te.«ia<’s snrli uitir, otlipr nrns fiUoii. witli mat- 
low fiefli Jiiri jrmenilly found. 
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tvwlvo, and i><> /ortli, Iving* ia a dw ct 
-^xne east f nd west, and are always near ruins wliere habitations 


have been formerly; indeed I mob with a number once in a 
space or compound which was surrounded by t lildinsrs half 
.standing’.” * 

The urn.s are both made of a wolUbakod coarse-grained 
sandy cliiy, having a tendency to break off in scales, the whole 
very much resombling freestone. '.I.’hey are oblong, rudely 
cylindrical in the middle, one end contracting, and terminating 
in a circular opening like the mouth of a jar with m run thicker 
th-sn the rest of the ve.ssol, while the other end also contracts, 
but runs out terminating in a thinuish prolonged point. The 
urns are about throe feet iu length, aud the widest two feet nine 
inches at its greatest girth, and in thi.ckae.ss varying from half 
an inch to throe-tenths of an inch. The circular opening is in 
both about throe inches three-tenths in diameter, and filled np 
with a bit of baked clay. Whan .the boxes were opened, one 
of the urns had divided into two parts, the other into three, as 
represented in the drawing.f The .surlaee of both the vessels, 
particularly towards tho opening, is slightly marked with cir¬ 
cular rings, similar to tho.se observable on vessels turned on 
the potter’s wheel. On opening the urns, they were found to 
bf! completely filled with a very fine reddish heavy sand, not 
lying loose but collected into cohering mas.se.s, which contained 


the bones; a slight odoriferous perfume, somewhat resembling 
spirit of aniseed, was emitted on bn^aklng these masses. Tho 
bones lay in them without any kind of order,—a skull, a leg. 
bone, an.'l the joints of a finger, for example, occupying the 
<,.">0 lump ; ra.’my of them were broken, and must have been 
in tbi' same state when put into the urn. Thei’O was no 
appearance of flesh on any of them, nor in the urn ; they were 
very V/hito and rather friable, a,id have not crumbled 
down, though now opened and o.xposed to the air upwards * 193 
of a twelvemonth .J They * have no appearance of 


r Tboy are most accm-ately dplirealed in the accompanjing drawing)', which 
T Ciro to my frionu Capt. Basil Hall of the Royal Navy. 

* riip lame is true. MBr.'h Ihl .'i. when they have hern nearly twov’enis eiponcU, 
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OBSERVATION'S ON TWO (<AL URN.v 

[^viiig over been exposed to fire. All the bones were huddled 
togethex* without distinction^ each bone beings however^ separ¬ 
ated from the other by the cohering sand. In the jt^wboues the 
teeth wore to appearance in good preservation, but friable like 
the bones: the. inside of both the urns was incrusted with a thin 
black, bituminoussubstauce, which burns when exposed to dame. 

In considering to vvliat nation or sect those urns could belong, 
it is sufticiently clear that tliey could not belong to Mahomodans, 
who do not seem ever bo have deviated so far from their original 
cnsbotns as to use urns or any other device for preserving the 
body after the life has forsaken it. Tho form of the urns (much 
more resembling the mummies of Egypt than the liTie forms of 
Greek or Roman baste), as well as the uncalcined state of the 
bones, take away all probability that they could belong to tra¬ 
ders or settlers of Greece or Rome; nor does tlie jiiode of se¬ 
pulture in question appear to liAvo been adopted by the Arme¬ 
nians, or any other sect of Christians. 

It is well known that the Parseps expose bhoir dead in open 
toweri’j or whicli arc round, and built with an elevated 

platform sloping down toward the coutre, where is a hollow re¬ 
ceptacle or pit, into whiqli all the bones ai'e promiscuously 
thrown, after tlio Hesl) has been torn from thorn by vulturos or 
other l>irds of prey, and when they have been blanched by rain. 
This usage of the Parsecs is not peculiar to Bombay or Nousari. 
Chardin (vol. viii., pp. 90 and 378 )t gives us an account of the 
place of expovMuro of the Guebers alxoub half a league from Ispa¬ 
han, He describes it as a rovincl tower built of largo stones, 
thirty-five feet high by ninety in diameter, without any gate ; 
it is mounted by a ladder, and lias also a receptacle in the mid 
die for containing tlie bones of the deceased after they nave 
been disengaged from the flesh. The same appears to b 3 tho 
practice at Yezd and in other places of Persia, where theio are 
still considerable remains of the Guobers. The description of 
Chardin very nearly applies to all rhe dohhnkchs or placef. of ex¬ 
posure of the Parsecs in difl'erent places. 


t Wangles etoollent ftlitiori. 
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asRige of Herodotus, Lowoverv-soems to prove that this 
promiscuous Iniddling of tlie bones of all the Guebers 
into one common receptacle was not practised in Persia * 
in , very j'<unote ages, 'i'hat most correct and intelligent 
historian^ after informing us that cerrain customs of the Per^iiuns, 
which he had been describing^ were perl'ectly well kiiowm to 
him, adds with his usual caution^t What relates to iheir dead, 
being kt pt secret, I cannot sptal. of it with the same certainty ; 
ns, tor example?, that tlie corpse of a Persian is never interred 
until it has first been torn by a bird or dog. J know, however, 
with certainty that this is true of the .IV!agi 3 tor they practise 
It openly, 'fhe Persians afterwards AVfix' up tli (3 body and de¬ 
posit it in the earth, 8 trabo confirms this account of Hero¬ 
dotus : The Persians/'' says ho, ^'iliter tiioir dead bodies after 
^nolosuig them - in wax : the Magi do not inter theirs, but leaver 
thorn to be dovoiirod by the birds. 

i>archer^ in his remarks on the passage of H erodotus just qnot' 
tid, observes that Chcero joins in giving this account: F&r$re 
eticiiK cent frlrmndiim condunif nt Tuam maxirae p nr manta nt 
ditiiurna erpurad' Tnso. i. 45. § ^^The bodies which were 
waxed/^ says Larchor, wore nob therefore toriij or perhaps it 
was the reinains of these dead bodies that were waxed round, 
or wore pvcservi'd in natron, and then wrapped up in some foldfi 
of clothe Sextim Empiricus describes it. || The Magi long 
preserved the ex(?lusivo priViioge of leaving tlioir bodies a proy 
to the wild boasts ; but, as Fabriciiis remarks, after Procopius 
and Agathias, in his note >n the passage of Sextus Empiricus 
quoted, the Porsiana afterwards abandoned all bodies indiscri¬ 
minately to the birds and devouring beasts.’^ Lav'chpr also 
qnoHs, ]j. 426, an epigram of Dioscorides, in which Euphrates, 
a Persian, requests his innstor not to burn his corpse, but to 
wrap it up and consign it to the earth without pouring water 


t Hcrodot., lib. i., cap. 140, pp. 5, 7, ed., Gronov. 

J Strabo, lib. xv. 

§ Risfc. d’H^rodote, vol. i., p. 42.'>, dari® les notofl. 

3exT, Emfiiric- Prrrhca. Hypol^to, lib. iii., CRp. 24, p. 1S5. 






OBSKKVATlONS ON TWO SPl’Ul.CURAB L'UNS 

these requests are meant tcJ prevent the 
from being defiled. 

Pro lift these quotations, it seems evident that the Persians in 
very re*mote times did not universally follow tho mode 
* 1P5 of sepulture now in use by their descendaxits, the fob 
lowers of Zertfisht j but that, after the birds or dogs had 
torn part of their bodies, the remains were wrapped up and 
oouaigued to th^ earth. Herodotus and Strabo mention the 
fact of their being waxed, and Sextus Empiricus that of then 
being inclosed in bitumen. It seems not improbable that the 
urns found at Bushire contain the remains of two ancient Per* 
sian fire'Worshippers; the bones were probably those of poor 
people, who used an urn of baked clay es a cheap and effectual 
method of excluding the elements; and the bones wore not 
probably deposited in them till they had been blanched and 
purified by the exposure of the corpse to the air, and to birds 
and beasts of prey. 

At what time the Persians first abandoned all bodies, those 
nf the people as well as of the Magi, indiscriminately to the 
birds and beasts, does not appear: several changes did certainly 
take place at different periods in the religion of Zoroaster; and 
though the dvkhmehs cr general tombs are mentioned in writ¬ 
ings of groat antiquity, I know no evidence of their univeirsal- 
ity till the final triumph of the religion of Zoroaster. 

Ill the Deshter, a work which exists as a riddle in Persian 
antiquities, tho body is aHovved to be disposed of in various ways 
after death, Deposit the corpse in a vase of aquafortis, or in 
fire, or in earth; ai.al after a death road the Desatiir and give 
an alms to the true believers, that the soul of the departed may’ 
Attain beatitude : for in the sight of Mizdam f nothing isunore 
pleasing than charity.Tho ancient commentatop remarks : 
** Those of the true faith act, regarding the dead, in the following 

f The Yozdan or god, 

cjj y 



elements 
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minQVr After tho so^il ho^ left the body^ they wash it in pure 
water, and dressa it iu clean and perfuincjd vestments; they then 
put the corpse in a vase of aquafortis, and when the body Is 
dissolved, carry the liquid to * some jdnce far from 
the city^, and pour it out, or otherwise they burn ifc> attired ^ 196 
as it is, in the fire ; or they construct a dome anti make 
a (loop pit within it, strengthen and whiten it with stone, 
brick, and uiud ; on the edges of it they form places and plat¬ 
forms on which they range the dead : or they bury a vase in 
the earth and inclose the corpse in it, or bury a coffint in the 
ground;—but the best of all tlieso means in the estimation of 
the Persendajians J to use the vase of aquafortis/^ § 
Leaving the question x^egarding the age and authenticity of 
that singular work for examination at a future time, I shall i t 
present only assume that a Parsec wishing to forgo sacred 
wiibinga would avail himself of whatever lustoidcal know¬ 
ledge rornained regarding the ages in which the holy book 
was supposed to be oonunnnicated. In this point of view, 
the xnode of disposing of the flead described boUx iu the 
text and commentary, while they differ extremely from 
that x\ow in use, which probably Ixaw always b(;On practised 
while the religion of Zerlusht was in force, reflects* con- 
siderablo light on the facts given us by Herodotus, 
well as on the epigram of Dioscoridea. It is plain from the 
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narrative of Herodotua^ that a religion new to a f^reat part 
iif the Persian ©oipire was then forcing its way. The 
Magi seem to have been an object of terror in some 
provinces; it was nob probably till their povfer was 
firmly established, that tho common and promiscuoua 
tomb became universal, as from the testimony of Procopius and 
Agathias it appears to have done. In the instance of Euphrates, 
a Persian slave in a foreign country, who could not secure the 
ceremonies of Ilia own religion to his dead body, requests that at 
least no more defilement of the elements should take place than 
was absolutely necessary: that the fire, the great object of 
reverence, should not be violated; that the water which if it 
flows commanicatos pollution, or if restrained corrupts and 
diffuses it to the air also, might not b(3 defiled; but that his 
body might bo wrapped up and deposited in tho earth, whereby 
the elements would Buffer tho least defilotnont. 

It is from comparing these texts, therefore, that 1 am of 
opinion that the urns in question contained tho bones of Persians, 

' whose bodies were deposited in them while the usages described 
by Herodotus and tho commentator on the Desfiter were in 
force, beforo tho whole of Persia was reduced to a strict observ¬ 
ance of the religion of Zertiisht. In such iiiquiries, however, 
there is always considerable uncertainty, particularly ^vhen the 
inquiry relates to a country in which there were so many obscure 
heresies as there appear to have been in Persia at various eras 
of its history. 

[Note. —Writers on Babylonian antiquities, who hare disaovered 
cemeteries containing multitudes of these clay cefftm, boro called scpul- 
chral urHSf belieVo that the wholo body was infiorte4» aad then the only 
aperture which tho roceptaclo had was closed. The drawings they give 
are exadily like those hero shown (eco Layar«l and others djter his 
time); from this view Air. Erskine differs, for he says (p. 192); The 
hones lay in them without any kind of order, a skull—a leg-bone, and 
the joint o£ a dnger, for example, occupying tho samo lump; many of 
them wero broken, and mu^fc have been in the same state when put into 
the urn.'* This may be truo, but it-is also possible that, consideidcg the 
decay and Bhrinking which took place during a Jong period, tho contonH 
of the coftine were not only much reduced in size, but becamo so friable 
that the mere transport from one locality to another, their loading and 
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'ISlwdiiig,alone. v,evQS«fRc;f.nt to pi-oduoe breakage and coutuaioa, 
((: Rawlitiaon gires drowings, and cspreeslj' states thiit the bodies were 
pot in whole.) Among the Zoroaatriaus separate akoletons can never be 
buried, for the simple reason that because iii thoir Dokhinahs many 
cornscs renvaiiv on the platform, until nothing cxcopt their bones rotnauis, 

wliicli are then promiscuously nnrl altogether swept down by the JVasL*- 

siillirsdnto the bottom of the drj well in tbe centre of the platform. 

Oftho antbenticityofthe .Dcsif/n now well known to be a literary 
fwgerv. Mr. Rrskine himself appears to have doubted (see p, 
ed ] Jines S aeq., and acoalso vol.'ll, oftho'fV>i«»c.;.'uws, Article Xvr., by 
Mr.firskine bimscif). The so-called translation or comment given ui 
Poi-sian of the Malmbadian fabnlou.s language of tlio Betdtir 0 

,>!'j u. 4j ‘‘ they bury a coffin in the ground." ninst hill away as unreli¬ 
able: so that there is scarcely any probnhility that those coffins of Bu- 

shire oontained the bodies of Zoroastrians, although it cannot be denied 
that at least in modern times there are cases on record m which 1 Mrseea 
have been buried in coffins, c.y, in England and in China. 

In countries where wood is an oxpen.sive article and pottery 
it IB no wonder that the latter has been resorted to for coiflns; and both 
the Bushire ones, a.s well as the Babylonian ones, which, as I havea rea y 
above observed, are iin/.icaJ in shapa, were used by common people •, 
as a regular cemetery has been discovered in which tliey are heaped 
on each other, and in which tlio wandering Arabs still amuse themselves 
by breakingopeu the coffins in order to get at some objects oi value, 
such as riiigtiv jewels, or coins. 

Since the abolition of the Indian Navy, neither Hymaritic nor Arabic 
mscription.s. norcoffi.is, nor any other objects of curiosity arc brought by 
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naval officers‘from Araliia and the Persian Gulf. Nearly -o years ago 


riaji 


naval, oniwr^ ituiu —- - v . t 

Mr. Rehatisek mn.lo a dmwing of a clay coffin for Dr. W ilson, which he 
described in the Joiw. Boyti* 2/r• /?• 

Sor. 1'his troffui looked like a large 
bafching-tuh, and the plan was rounded 
ofV without any ant-doB, but it arrived 
in Bombay without a lid The coffin 
vas for a long time kept in tbe Town 
Hall, bat can no longer be seen ; it 
waa very roomy indeed, and bad not 
the shape of a large cylinder worm, 
like those from Babylon and Bushire : 
it may have been tho last rePitng-place 



Sldey 


it may nave oeen i nu la-at 

ijt some great man - perhaps aHymaritic A rah. it came from SoatUera 
Arabia. 
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ACCOUNT OP THK CAVE-TEMPLE OF ELEPHANTA, 


WITIT A PLAN AND BEAWINGS OF THE PRINCIPAL FtaUHES. 


Bt William Ekskine, Esq. 

Bead Nov ember 2, 1813. 

Few reniainB of antiquity ill the East have excited greater 
cux'ioaity than the cavo-tem]Ales of the Hindus. History does 
not record any fact that can guide ns in fixing the period of 
their excavation, and many opposite opiuioua have bevt'* formed 
regardiug tlio religion of the people by whom they v/ero made. 
As notlving directly eluciclnting their origin or object can be 
gathered from history or Iratlitiou, it only remains practicable 
to form some probable conjoctores on the subject by a compa¬ 
rison of their present appearance Nvitli au^h circumstances as 
we have bcon abio to uscMU’tain regardinj^tii?fh)iK),^ern or more 
apehmt religions of the Hiudtts. And as some of’tlvbso^^ 
vafcions have evidently beeii formed by men differing from each 
other in their Tnythological opinions, if vve would examine them 
with auy degree of success, for the purpose of discovenng to 
which particular sect any one of them belongs, it is previously 
hm.ssnry to oompreJrend something of the various religious 
which have prevailed in this country. 

It is well known that’all India from the earliest times, has 
been divided among three grand sects—the Brahmimcal, Boud- 
dbist, and Jaina—all of them diftenng in their tenets and 
ceremonies. 

The question regarding the relative antiquity of those dif- 
fereat sects is one chiefly of curiosity. The Brahminical seems 
to establish the best claim tp ho considered as the most ancient. 
All of those sects, vvith.many tenets in common, h:ivo also 
opinions that^separate ihem wi<lely from each other.. The 
Brahininical religion, in its secret and esoteric clootriuesj 
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a0ptoaclies ne^irly to pure deism : but tlio popular faith 
is oxipouicly difftTOiit. ThelcariiodBrahiTiiiis adcPG ou€5 1611 
God witl)Out form,or quality, eternal, rmchangeable, and 
occupying all space; but they carefully confitio tlieso doctrines 
to thoi p own schools as dangerous, and teach in public a religion 
in which, in supposed compliance with the infirmities and pas- 
sions of human nature, the Deity b brought more to a le\rel 
with our prejudices and wants the incompreherisibio attri¬ 
butes ascribed to hini are invested with sonsiblo and evenliuman 
forms. The mind, io.st in meditation on the divine natare, and 
fatigued in the pursuit of something w'hich being divested of 
all sensible qualities suflers the thoughts to waud^er wntliout 
fmding a resting-place, i»'happy, they toll ns, in the room of 
this iiiikno^vablo and incomprehensible b(>in]g, to have an object 
on which human feelings and human senses may again find 
repo.ie. To give a metaphysical Deity to ignorant and sensual 
men, absorbed in. the cares of supporting athmal Oxistehco, and 
entangled in the impediments of matter, would bo to condemn 
them to atheism. Such i.s the mode in which the Brahmins 
e.vcuse the gi‘os?^ idolalry of their religion: thoir mythology is a 
strange compound of ])Opular stories, in the greater part of 
which a divine being assumes aliiiiTiaii form and lives among 
men. The great supreme being, Brimh, remains in liovy ob¬ 
scurity', and mythology is never allowed to profane his name, 
which is til ways kepr free from fictions. Three energies, how'- ; 
^ver, —tlio creative, the preserving, and destroying,—are 
embodied under the names of Bramha, Vi.dinu, and Shiva, to 
each of whom n, female or passive energy is given: these liave 
all human forms, diversified in various ways by an motive ima¬ 
gination ; and as the tivo latter are supposed to have descended 
many times, to have been incarnated on earth in ditferont ages 
and in various shapes, each dilferent incarnation or avalur - 
furnishes a different deity, to whom worship is addressed, < 
Bramha alone of the three lias no variety of inca rnations and is 
nover worshipped. Some of these avafara are siippoi ' ’d bo liave 
been incariiation't of the whole god; others are only i midered 
as iucarnatibiijf of a portion of hiK divinity. / 
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BosidoF those three great gods, however, there is a large 
crowd of minor deities. The wind, the sea, the elements, have 
their gods; the sun, moon, *aud stars, every river and 
* 200 fountain, is cither a deity, or has a deity to preside over 
it; nothing is done but by or through a god. The 
greater gods have, besides, a numerous class of dependants and 
^^e^vant3; and human passions being once be.stowed on the dei¬ 
ties, heaven has its physician, its poet, and its dancing-girls, as 
well as the earth. 

In this great crowd of deities there is no man, however 
capricious or liuinble, that may not find some divinity,or portion 
of the divinity, suited to his humour or self-humiliation. If a 
man find some difficulty in approaching Rt\m, that god's mon¬ 
key servant, Hanumant, may however claim his worship : a 
little red paint thrown on a stone or the stump of a tree converts 
if. into a god, and all the lower classes that pass fill down and 
worship. 

Yet it deserves notice, that oven in this apparent degradation 
of the human iutelloct, if you ask one of the lowest of those 
uufortunaio beings how many gods there are, you will bo im¬ 
mediately answered. One God only ; and will, I think, discover, 
that though they pay religious adoration to stocks and .stones, 
from some superstitious belief that a portion of divinity resides in 
them, they never confound these subordinate objects of worship 
with the one great God, the supposed creator and preserver of 
the universe, bub whom they consider as too mighty for them 
to venture to approach. 

When the Brahmins are taxed with idolatry, tliey always 
excuse themselves, as has been already remarked, by alleging 
the necessity of making an impression on rude minds by means 
of some intelligible symbols, on which the ignorant may fix 
their thoughts, and to which they may look for reward or 
punishment. 

As in many of their incaimations the gods aro supposed to 
have appeared with several heads, with the heads of animals, 
with a number of hands, and other aingiilaritios, their images 
in the temple?- correctly represent all these peculiarities. 
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All Brahunnical excavations that I have observed are flat- 
roofed within, and most of them incline to a square, though 
they frequently have an oblong figure. 

^ The religion of the Bouddhists differs very greatly 
frob. that of the Brahmins; as in thelatter, God is iutroduc- ^ 201 
ed .everywhere,—in the former, ho is introduced nowhere. 

7 yi), gods of the Brahmins pervade and animate all nature; the 
pd of the Bouddhists, like the god of the Epicureans, remains 

repose, quite unconcerned about human affairs, and therefore 
is not the object of worship. With them there is no intelligent 
divine being who judges of human actions as good or bad, and 
row^ards or puriiahea them as such;—this indeed is practically 
the same as having no God, Good and ill, according to their 
creed, are however supposed to spring invariably rom virtue 
and vice; there being as they believe an inseparable and neces¬ 
sary connexion between virtue and prosperity, vice and misfor¬ 
tune. Yet, as the mind of man must have some object of con¬ 
fidence on which to rest its hopes and to which to direct its 
supplication and prayer, they teach that from time to time men 
of surpassing piety and self-denial have appeared on the earth, 
and from their singular worth have after death been transferred 
to a state of superior bliss; which state, however, they say that 
W 0 can only intimate by descri bing it as an absence of all pain, 
as we can only define health as an absence of all crease. These 
saints or prophets, after reforming the world iri fheir lifetime, 
and by their superior sanctity attaining the power of performing^ 
miracles, are still imagined after death to have certain powers 
of influencing us. It is these men transferred by death to bliss 
who are the object of Bouddhist worship. This worship as¬ 
sumes different forms in diflerent countries, and is by somesup-^ 
posed to be more widely diffused than any other religion. In 
Siam it is chiefly paid to Godoma or Sommona-Codom: but it 
is worthy of remark, that wherever this form of religion prevails 
in its original state, the relics of these holy men or saints are 
the objects of worship. The largest temples are often in the 
form of a pyramid or of the section of a globe, and are supposed 
to contain a tooth, hair, or other relic of the saint. ITie form.** 
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of those holy places have been adopted the custom preva¬ 
lent in these countries of depositing the ashes of the deceased 
under a pyramid or globular mound: bho pyramids are often of 
great size, and cm their sinjunits are umbrellas which arc fo;- 
quently * adorned with bells; aometiiues this pyramid is 
* 202 gilded over. Other temples of nearly similar construc¬ 
tion, but hollow within, contain images to which ac],qra- 
. tion is directed* The images of those saints have ditferent atti¬ 
tudes, sometimes sitting cross-legged in a meditative posture, 
sometimes standing upright* 

As uVl the ideas of this religion relate to men, and as no in- 
cariiatious or transformations of superior beings are recorded, it 
is obvious that in their temples we can expect to find no unna¬ 
tural images, no figures compoundcMl of man andbeaist, no mon¬ 
ster with many hands or many heads. 

As the priests and scholars of.theBoiiddhists live in a sort of 
collogiato estabiishmont riear some great temples, wo shall find 
a inultitttde of saich celU around tho excu\"Tition hi tlioir cave- 


temples; and while ail/auoh colls aro flat-roofed, the great temple 
is supported on. two rovrs of pillars with aisles, and is uviifonnly 
vaulted and oblong. ■ ■ . 

‘The thhxi sect that Is pwAOdeat in India is that of the Jainas. 
Tlieso bear a very great rosembluucOjto the Bouddhists in tlioir 
roligious doctrines : they believe that there is a God, but aiKrm. 
that he' can bo known only by such as becovno absorbed in his 
essence;”—that tliorefore a person knowing God ceases to possess 
identity; that hence it is absurd for a human being to pretend 
to know liim : the moment you discover him, your identity ceases. 
They deny that God was ever incarnated; and, like the Boud- 
dhisjs, beliovo that men by their virtuous conduct become ouv 
niscieut, and may thus bu considered as inialliblo. They hold 
that since the begluning of time only twenty-four such superior 
beings have appeared for the I’ofortnation of mankind ; these 
they style the TirthanhirH, Their priests, tho daiis, not only 
nevoi* put anything to death, but never eat anything which .has 
had li;fo. Tho Jainas rasomble the Hindiis in having castes, 
which tho Bouddbists have not. In tho Mysflr and the ''Onth 
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India the Jainas admit also certain of iho Hindu deitioR iiii > 
the courts of their temples ; which is never doripj as far as 1 can. 
learn, either in Bombay, the Mahratia country, Giizerat, or 
Marv/ad, in all of which places there are numbers of Jainas. 

In all the Jaina temples, therefore, such images as are pocu^ 
liar to the * Jaina worship are human, and distinguished 
only by symbols. The whole twenty-four holy saints * 20b 
are usually represented in one piece, and no worship is 
paid to their relics, nor are they placed iiiider pyramids. There 
are however many sects of Jainas, some professing io adhere 
strictly bo the Joctiiaes of one saint of the Tirihanham^ others to 
those of another. 1 am not aware that any Jaina caverns liavo 
ever been dioovered. 


These few observations it was necessary to make before prrr 
oeoding to lay before the Society an account of the various cave- 
temples on this side of India. Few as they are, a strict atten¬ 
tion to them will perhaps enable us to judge with ease to which 
of these three classes any particular temple belongs. Any mon¬ 
ster, any figure partly human pai’tly brutal, any multiplicity of 
heads or hands in the object adored, indicate a Braliminical 
place of worahip.f The presence of umhroHa-covered pyramids 
or semi-globes, and of simple human figures sitting cross-legged 
or standing in a meditative posture, as certainly shows the 
excavation to be Bouddhist. The twenty-four saintly figures 
without the pyramid prove a temple to be Jaina. 

The chief cave-temples on this side of India are those 
Elephanta, Salsette, Carli, and Ell ora. 

It may perh«aps seem superfluous to add another to the many 
accounts which have been given by travellers of the cave-temple 
ofElephanta; and yet if we examine all of these descriptions 
with some attention, it will appear that they are defeetb^^e iu 
various particulars. The earlier travellers were ignorant of the 
mythology to which the different figures sculptured in the cavet^ 
belonged;—the later either visited them in too much haste to 
be ablo to examine with accuracy what they sawy or w^ore too 
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iinpevrfectly iaformed to bo able to conii|)r 0 lien(l its tendency. 
When the aooiirato Niebuhr was in Boinbaj, the* mythology of 
the Hiudhs, to which this excavation belongs^ was almost un¬ 
known to Europeans; and yet his account is the beat that has 
hitherto beon giv’-en of Elephant^i^ 

The mythology of Hie Hindfis boars a very striking similarity 
in many respects to that of Greece and Homo. In both wo see 
a crowd of gods, * whoso history we must learn not 
* 204 from any grave or sober theological record, but from the 
fanciful and discordant fables of poets, who believed 
that they had a perfectly good right to invent tho wildest 
lictions regarding their divinities; while every such faRcy of 
the poet hecamo in its turn a fact in the history of the god,. 
md a matter of popular belief. In the mythology of all these 
countries, we hud not merely tl\e grossest absurdities, but, in 
numerous instances, direct contradictions; yet both stories go 
current, and tho worshipper witli perfect indifference adopts 
either L4tory, or both, as he finds it most convenient. 

No very oflc*ctual effort seems to have been made in either,, 
country torofino or rationalize, for popular use, the religion of 
the state : and this perhaps Avas OAviug to two reasons. In tho 
first place, Tho constitution of tho government, both iu the 
ancicut states and in modern India, had a direct reference to the 
established religion, which always has a very powerful influence 
on the ptMmliarform of civil society; and any attempt to change 
the one would hove been opposed (and in some instances 
really was opposed) as dangerous to tho otiior. The second 
reason was, That all men who protended to ioarning or science 
treated tho popular religion Avith external rovorence and inward 
contempt. Witli the ancient Greeks and Komiins, as with the 
modern Hlndfis, the question was not. What is-the religion of a 
man of letters ? bub, What system of philosophy does ho profess ? 
''rhe former were xVcademics or Epicureans, as the latter are 
Vedanta or Siddlianta, Niaya orNastik; but all of them regard¬ 
ing alike the popular belief as a cunningly devised foblo, as an 
idle hde made to work on tho passions and affect the conduct 
of tho vulgar, who from their prejudices and ignorauco are not 
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under tho guidance ot'reaBon lioj.ce, too, in neithor religion 
wm there ever the smallest desire of prosolytism. The learned 
regarded all religion as merely a devnco of tho legislator: the 
vulgar, believing in local religions, and that it was not neces* 
»arv that all should linvc the same belief, imagined that a man's 
religion was imposed upon him by Iris birth in^a particular 
country or caste, and was as iiccossary and unchangeable apart 
of him as his colour or stature :—with men ideas there was 
no room for proselytism. The god to whom their otfjriiiga 
* were made, favoured or punished them, not in general 
as^they acted morally right or wrong,—for tho religion * 205 
both of the ancients and of the Hindus seems to have 
little connexion with morals,—but in proportion to the tdcliuess 
of their offerings, and tho constant and painful devotion with 
which they frequented his temples or chanted his praise. 

It does not^appour that the religion of the Hindus, any more 
than that of tno ancient nations of Greece and Italy, was fonneci 
into a system all at once, or iudoed at any time exhibited wha4, 
could deserve the name of a system. The popular fictions and 
belief grew up from accident, and were retained in Later times 
because they had existed before,—there was no period at whicli 
any check was put t^j the invention of tho poets: they always 
reUined their right of adding new fables concerning their g'wbs 
to the old ones. In India, it would appear that tlio fui ther 
hack we go, we find tho religion more uearly approximating 
the belief of a single god f:—the religion of tho Vedas, tho 
most ancient wo know of among tho Hindus, is Very free from 
legends; and the dilferent deities mentioned in them scorn in 
geneml to bo a personification of the elements. The low'er down 
we come, the number of tho mythological. fictions increases 
more and more; and the Piiranas are filled with the wildest 
fancies that tho human im agination can conceive,—metamor¬ 
phoses as strange as those of Ovid, without their elegance. 

A very slight iuspectlon of the figures in Eleplianta may 
C(mvinco us that the different statues v;ero carved after tho 


t Sec Oil ^biooke’s most loanied paper on the Yoriip, A.9iat. vol. vri». 
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roligiou of the FuruuaK had madea coniBiderablo progrea.^. The 
abfieijco of any Jegetula regarding the Ling, Shahfcii Ram, 
or Kriphna, from ovory part of the Y<?das that is regarded as 
gotmiae, has led Mr. Colebrookof to believe that the sects 
svhicli profess apocnliar adoration of Shiva, Parvati, and Vishnfi 
in these forms, are of considerably later origin than those 
venerable volumes; that, in particular, tb© sects which now 
worship Rum and Krishna as incarnations of ^'ishniV are 
comparatively modeni;ancl that the worship of these deities by 
the Vaishnavas, and of ]\fahadeo and Bhavaiii by tho Shaivai 
* and Shaktis, has been int**odaced since the persecu- 
^206 tiou of tho Bouduhas and Jainaa. If this Ixi tho case, 
tl'oso sects are probably not ranch above eight hundred 
years old:I and as it will appear in the course of this paper 
that the cavern of Elcpliauta is a tem])le dedicated to Shiva n^iid 
Shakti, and consequently excavated posterior to tho formation 
of tliese sects, it would follow that the eavorns of Eleplianta do 
not possess the antiquity that is gouorally supposed. Of this, 
liowevor, strong doubts may l)o ontertaiued. 

It scorns to be well csrablished, both froiu historical traditions 
and from comparing with each other tho grtind excavations still 
to bo seen in the neighbourhood of Bombay and in the country 
of the Mahvattas, that in former times there existed in these 
countries two powei"ful sects professing very different opinions. 
Tho .excavations of Kanara and Carli evidently Vieloug to the 
Bonddhistiy, as those of Elephanta and AmboU belong to the 
Brahmins; while Elions possesses excavations of both classes. 
The differences in the form of the temples, the figure, attire, 
and attributes of the statues, and in the various particulars 
which have been mentioned above, constitute a marked distinc¬ 
tion between the two classes of temples: but the most striking 
oirciimstance is that while no Brahmin can enter a ttmiplo of 
the ouo class without exclaiming that it is sacred to Shiva, and 
being able to point out many of the other gods by their coni- 


f vol. viii., p. 47 V, qtiai to udu. 

Aiiaf. vol. viii., [»• 407. 









mon and familiar attributes^ no person exists in the countr^^ 
who is able to give oveu an idea of the nature or purpose of the 
other class of temples, or of the religious sects to which they be¬ 
longed,—so X'ittplete has been the extirpation of the Houddhist^ 
from the west of India. For all illustration of the history and 
use of their cave-temples, we are forced to resort to Ceylon and 
Siam. 

The celebrated cavos of Elephautaj- arc situated in the 
beautiful island * of that name, which is called by the 
* 207 natives Gara-pori: it lies in the bay of Bombay, about 
seven miles from Bombay,Castle and five miles from the 
Maliratta shore. It is nearly six miles in circumference, and 
is composed of two long hills with a narrow valley between 
them. The usual landing-place is towards the south, whore 
the volley is broadest. 

About two hundred and fifty yards to the right of the laiul- 
ing-placo, on the rising side of one of the hills not far from a 
raiiied PortuguoBe edifice, stands a largo and clumsy elephant 
cut out of an insulated black rock ;—from this the island has 
taken its present name. Tho elephant has a fissure running 
througli its back, which is separated so that the back has sunk 

t Tho principal accounts of Elophanta with which I am acquainted are con- 
tained in tho folioworks;—!. Fiyer’a Account of East India and Persia, 
folio, p. 72.-2. Hamilton’s Account of the East Indies, voL i., p. 241, 8vo. —3. An 
Account of 8omo Artificial Caverns iu tho Neighbourhood oi Bombay, by Mr. 
‘William Iluntor, Surgeon in the East Indies. ArchiXologia, vol. vii., pp. 28tl-802. 
—4. Account of a ouiious Pagoda near Bombay ; drawn up by Captain Fyke, 
who was afterwards Governor of St. Helena* It is dated from on board the 
Stringer East-Indiaman in Bombay harbour, 1712, and is illustrated wdtli 
dravviugs. This ext.raot'was made from tho Captain’s journal, iu j>oafi 08 siou of 
the Honourable the East India Cunii)aDy, by Alexander Bnlrymplo, Esq., P.H, 
and A. S. ArcJunologia, vol. vii.,823.332.— 5 . An Account of the Caves of Cauuara, 
Ambola, and Eleplianta, in the East Indies; in a Letter fnjm Hector Macneil, 
Esq. (then at Bombay), to a Friend in England; dated 1733. Archaiologia, vol. 
vii., pp. 251‘28il.—(5. Zeudavesta, Chivragede Zr/roastref Ac., Discours preliminnire, 
t^mo i., part 2, p. 411), 4lo.—7. Grose's Voyage to tho East Indies, 2 vols. 8vo.— 
8. Ives’s Travels, 4tx>.—9. Voyages do Niebuhr, tome ii., p. 10, 4to.^—10. Somo 
Ar.count of the Cave in the Island of Rleplianta, by 3. Goldingham, Esq., in. the 
f..»urth volume of the Asiatic Researches, —*11. Lord Valoutia’s ii'avels, vol. ii.— 
And 12. Somo Observations on Moor's Hindh Pantheon. 
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^ttlo downward upon the fore-flank. Capkvia Pyko, in ios 
accounfc of the Caves, written in 1712t, mentions that this 
elephant had a smaller one on its back. An engraving' of both 
as they stood at that time may bo found iu the Archmohgia; 
from which it appears that even then the fissure had begun to 
tify>ear, and had nearly reached U2)wards to tho top of the back. 
Anquotil describes the young elephant as existing in 1700, 
when he visited Elephanta.^ Niebuhr|1 observes, that the large 
* elepliant had on its back something which age had worn 
* 208 JO much that it was imj^ossible to distinguish whiit it 
was, iind that the larger elopliaut was split, and oven then 
(1764) expected to fall to pieces. The figure is poorly sculp¬ 
tured, but at a disuanco and seen through the brushwood may 
easily bo mistaken for a real elephant,f 


t Archasdlogiat rol. vii., p. 323. J 2endave}>tfj, vol. i., p. 423. 

§ Ifc reniHrkttblo that. Atiqttetil, Who claimed such a thorough knowJodge of 
Hiadd mjrt/ioio^ry, did not know th.ifc iu visitiug Elepbaiitaho mis rioting a Uindd 
templo. 3Iany palpablo inefcaTioes oC his Jgnoraace of Sansorife might bo givtm. 
In voL i., p. Si^S,of hifsZen<f/jiuesta, ho says that he Tuado the throo besi; Sau- 
sorit dictioJiiai’io.s bo oupiod ;-—ono of those ho oalls Every aortc-o iu 

Sonsent knows that this must hare boon a grammar, and not a diationary. Au- 
quotiCH groat mcvft wtw tfmt of an enterprising trarollor j as an Oriental scholar 
His cank is very low. Tho nation which posaosses Silvoirtire do Sacy may eagily 
resign Anquot.il du Perron. 

II Vol.Ai., p. 83. 

^ In September 1814 (after the above was W’ritton) tho head and nock of tho 
elephant at last dropped off, and the body of tho ©lophant has since stink down 
and thveatoDsto fall. 1 had, howevor, in the Noyembor preceding, laken an 
apeurato measurement of all its dimensions in company with Ooptain Jiasil 
Hall of tho Royal Navy, to whose friendsbip I owe tho auuoxod very accuin.to 
drawing of it^ appouranco at that time. (Plato 1.) It seems to have boon form - 
ud of H dctaohcnl mnsa of blackish rock, which is iiuconneoted with any etra- 
tarn below. By applying a hwidor we mounkod on the back of tho elephant tbr 
i.he purpose of observing if any traces remained of tho young elephant, said by 
Pyke and Anquotil to have \>oen played on it. Tho remains of its four paws, 
firS welln.’^ the marks of the jnnetion of its belly with the back of tho larger animal, 
Mfcre perfectly distinoV; and tho appesi-anco it offered ns ropreseDted in tho 
annexed drawing made by Captain Hall (Plate IX.), who from its .preaent ap- 
pwimnoo oonjeoturos that Jt must have been a tiger rather than a young 
elephant—an idol in which I foe! disposed to agree, in apito of the opinion rf 
Pyke and Anqnofcil, who call the Ugurc which they saw a young elcphant**~-a'< 
wen On account of ;he spmwiing appoarauoe «.»f the animal, as beca.».«ta the back 
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Leaving tho spot and advancing up tiie valley, which uarrowa 
as we proceed, about the spot where tho two hills approach 
each other, and where a steep narrow pass begins to wind 


of tli9 inotlior is a very unnatural situaiiiou for a yoang elephant; an(J bocauBO 
the supposition of its being a tiger would correspond, muoh bettor with the 
jxrpular lofvtnda of tho Hincliia. 

Oaptein Hairs words are m follow :— 

“ The smaller figure on tlio top of the elephant cawnofc have been a young 
elopKaut, it muMt have repreaeu ted some an anal, caixiblo of being placed in a 
ttpvawiing attitndo ; it gives the idea uf a tiger with its limbs (^x ciidod sa as i o 
embrace the elephaut’b back, and the whole of the boHy of the tiger brought iu 
(‘OTuact with the clephtmt. It is inconceivablo how au elephant (as ii is said, to 
have been) could possilily bring itself to this poefcuro. 

The two bmd'feet presaub an appearance of hoofs, the right fore-foot 
eutirely gone i the loft fore-foot is more ex.tondod—advancing, too, further to¬ 
wards tho great elephant’s head than the right. It has I ho appearance of; a 
hoof with some faint indications of claws, par-ticularly on tho outer part of the 
fctloch.joiat, which sooms furnished with a spur or curved daw : there it* a 
manifeBt hollow circle or amaller part at tho connexion of the foot and leg.” 

As it is to ho foarod that no reiiiains of thi'=i gigantic animal will soon bi^ left, 
tho following parliouirtr nieasurotnont is Buhjoined :— 

Foot. In. 


Length from the forohoad to tho root of tho tail...* 13 3 

Height at the bead....... f 

CirouToforence/)f the whole animal at tho height of the shoulders. 35 5 

Circurnfereiioe of the animal round tho four legs .. 3il 0 

Breadth of t ho back acroaa the t amp . 8 0 

Girth of the body about the middle.... 20 

Height of tho left hind-foot ...— 5 8 

Circuraforeflce of tho light foro-foot ..”. . <1 7^ 

- -— - - right hind-fcK)ti ... d 3 

.— --— - left bind-foot..... 7 7 

- ----loft fore-foot ... 7 3 

Height of the supporter loft iu tho atone to sustain tho belly. 2 2 

Length of the tail . 7 9 

Circumieronce of the tail . 2 10 

Hiatfmce frotn the top of tho brow t<> the curve of the timnk. 5 3 

Length of tho trunk from between tho tusks. . 7 10 

Bight tusk . . Oil 

Loft tusk. d 6 


The dimensions of the remainE. of tho figure on thi.> back of tho largo 
elephant were 

Length of the smaller animal ........... 

Distance of the two hind-hoofs . ... .... 

Breadth of the body .... .... 
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bf iwoen them^ tht re formerly was the siafcui) of a hori^e carved 
of sboue ,* which Fryer in 1673 foaiid ‘‘ stuck up to tiio belly in 
the earth'’ in the valley. It still remained in ^1712, 

209 and a drawing of it appears in the Archwvlogia ; it had, 
however, disappeared before Dr. Hunter visited the 
island, whiolimust have been previous to 1784 ; and no vestige 
of it can now be .traced. 

Ascending the narrow path where the two hills are knit 
together, wo at length come to a beautiful and rich prospect of 
the northern p>nrt of tho island, of the sea, and the oppoaito 
shores of SalKotfce. Advancing forward, and keeping to the 
left along the l^end of the hill, wo gradually mount to an open 
space, and corno suddenly on the grand entrance of a magni- 
fifjent temple, whose huge massy columns soem to give support 
to tho whole mountain which rises above it. Tho offeob of the 
first \dew of the stupendous excavation is excessively hurt 
by a wretched wall recently built for the purpose of preserv¬ 
ing the tigures from dila^pidation; but the Government 
^ 210 having now put the place under tho charge of a small 
guard, tho wall has already become quite unnecessaxy, 
aixd every principle of propriety and good taste demands its 
imxnediftto demolition. 

The entrance into this temple, which is entirely hewn out of 
H stonef resembling porphy ry, is by a spacious front supported 
by two massy pillars and two pilasters forming three openings, 
under a thick and steep rock overhung by brushwood and wild 
shrubs. Tho long ranges of columns that appear closing in 
persp(xotiv 0 on every side, the flab roof of solid rock that seems 
to be prevented from falling only by the massy pillars, whoso 
t'apitals are pressed down and flattened as if by the superin¬ 
cumbent weight, tho darkness that obscures tho interior of the 
temple, which is dimly lighted only by the entrances, and the 
gloomy appearance of tlio gigantic stone figures ranged along 

t 1 have in vain examined oveiy spnt afc tho ontranco of the cave for a Pei' 
^riaii mseviption mentionotl by Mr. Maonoil. (Soo ArclmRologia, vol. viii., p. 279.) 
Indeed it 18 of no monvont, as it must have been mocieni, and coiilii throw no 
light on the history of th*'* place. 
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rail and he\>7n like the whole temple out of the living rock,^ 
joined to the strawuncertainty that hang^i oyer t.h|g history 
of the place—cairy the mind back di.'itaji’t penbasj and im¬ 
press it with that kind of Uticeriain religious awe with wlii^^ h 
the grander works of ages of darkness are generally cou- 
tempiated. 

The whole excavation consists of three principal parts: the 
groat temple itself which is in the centre, and two sTuallor 
chapels, one on each side of the great temple. These tw^o 
chapels do not come fomard into a straight lino with the front 
of the chiof temple, arc not perceived on approaching the 
temple, and are considerably in recess, being approached by 
two narrow pa::80s in the hill, one on each side of the grand 
entrance but; at some distauce from it. After advancing to some 
distance up these confined passes, we find each of them condMttt 
to another front of tho grand excavation, exactly lik^ the 
jn lucipal front which is first seen, all tho throe fronts being 
hollowed out of the solid rock, and each consisting of two 
huge pillars with two pilasters. The two side fronts are 
precisely opposite to each otlior on the east and west, the 
gi*ahd entrance facing *the north. The two wings of * 211 
the temple are at tho upper end of these passages, 
and are close by tho grand excavation, but have no covered 
passage to comioct them with it. A very coiTOCt general idea 
of the whole may be gained from the accompanying ground- 
plan,f for which I am indebted to Charles Daw, Esip, now at 
Anrungabad.J* 


t III. 

t M0mora7uium hj Mr. Daw reitpeding the Pla,iu 

Of tbia plau xfc is neceasary to observe, that the whole of the mea^vvetaontti 
lute not qiiito faithfully delineated, and that for tho following reasons:—, 

In Hindoo oxcavaiionH, it constantly happens that tbeoorreaponding parts ^ar : 
»little in all their proportions i and although the variations are not in general con 
eiderable enough to be obviously appr.rent at the first view, yet on tahinK 
cumte measurementa it appears that no bwo parts exactly correspond. Xhbi 
found (though in a smaller degree) to he the case in the excavation a at £Uora 
as well as at £icphanta. 
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'^.Tho great tempb is about one Iiundrerl and th irty feet 
ai\d a half long> ineaaurnig from chief eiitraaco to 
iho furthest. end of the caT}^. and one hundred and 
thirty-three feet broad from tlxe eastern to the western entrance. 
It/ rests on twenfcy-aix pillars (oigb.r. of them now broken) and 
sixteen pilasters; end neither the floor nor the iwr*being.in 
one plane, it vanes in height from ^seventeen and a half to fifteen 
feet. The plan is regular, there being eight pillars and pilas¬ 
ters in a line from the northern entrance to the southern ex¬ 
treme of the teinplo, and the same number from the eastern to 
the western entrances. The only striking deviation from, this 

gruvmcl.plaii i« dr<*wiiOo the supposition tbat the parts coiTeaponcl,ancl for 
'ivhich a modiitm has been taheii ol'the differences thac oocnr. The very largo 
cHcale on which it would have been necessF-iy to dni^w it with all the exact dif¬ 
ferences, is the reason why a smaller and more convenient form has beeu adopt¬ 
ed : a.nd as it appeared more necessary to give a general {di3a of the whole than 
to ntteofi to the minutim of parts, it only becomes nec©s.^ary to make t lie folk ny- 
ing remarks, to enable the reader to judge with precision of the diSbrenoo bt>- 
tween the plan and the, excavation itself, 

XKo left =dclo of the cave, that is the side on which thosquoa.*© temple is sit uat¬ 
ed, is one hnndrod and thirty-throe feet eight inches .in length, while the right 
.jide is only one bnndred and twenty-eight fent lour inches. Valuations of this 
kind arc obsorvabh) in every other part j-^ aomo of the pillars ore situated from 
each other at a distance only of twelve font ten inohes^ others ai'c separated to 
sixteen feet four ;nohes and a lialf; some of them at fifteen feet three inches, 
others nt thirteen feet two inches, otbeiv at fourteen feet t.hre(. inches, and so 
on ; nor is the siae of the pillars theonaolves less various j the side of the 
pedestals being xome of them three feet three inches, and others three feet 
four lucbos, others three feet five inches, and others three feet six inches. 

Those pillars which have been destroyed,, are pointed out in the plan by their 
base having no lines on them. 

The entrance to the oavo is from the northward, and tho pnncipal chamber 
ntns almost duly north anti south. 

Xhe area on the western side is filled with stones and dirt that have been wash¬ 
ed di>wii from the mountain during the ruins j and it now not only ot^nipica the 
area itself, but enoroaohes on the large cave nearly as far as the second vartgd 
of phial’s ftom the westvraiul. 

Xhe area on the eastern side is also very much in ihe same way; the/ r. are 
several veiw large pieces of the rook fallen in, as well as the dirt w'hieh has beau 
washed down by the min. The area on its northern .-^ido is bounaed by a wall, 
which appears to be of very modern date. On the southern part of this area 
there is a spring of voi\, fine water, over which, u little to the right, is a small 
unfinished room of irregular shape. 
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,rty ill the eliief temple, is the .small squire excavation 
arked A) that is seen as we go up the temple on the right; 
it occupies the place of lour pillars and of the intermediate 
spacet iru’losod between thenn as if a veil had been drawn 
around them, and the spot kSo ineiosod divided from the rest of 
the temple. At the further oxtremitv there are two small ex¬ 
cavations facing each other, the one on the viglit, the other ou 
the left; their use is not well ascertained they were probably 
employed for keeping the holy utensils and offeritigs. The ex¬ 
cavation presents to the eye tho appearance of perfect regular¬ 
ity, which it is not found to possess when accurately examined. 

The piUar.f, which all appear to run in straight lines parallel 
to each other, and at equal distances, are crossed by other 
ranges running at right angles in the opposite direction ; they are 
strong and massy, of an order remarkably well adapted to them 
situation and the purpose which they are to r.erve, and liave an 
appearance of very c^onsidernble elegance, 'i'hey are not all '-f 
the same form, but differ both in their size and ornament -, 
though this difference also does not tit first strike the eye. 
They rise to * upwards of half their height from a stpiare 
pedestal, generally about three feet live inches each way, ^ 21d 
crowned on the top by a broad ban.dti.go of the sanio 
shape: above this, but divided from it by a circular astragal and 
two polygenic fillets, nses a short round fluted shaft, forming 
about a fiuirth of the column and diminishing with a curve 
towards the top, where a circular cincture of beads binds round 
it a fillet composed of an ornament resembling leaves, or rather 
cusps, tho lower extremity of which appears below the cincture, 
while the .’superior extremity rises above, projecting and terini- 
natiilg graceful ly in a circle of overhanging leaves or cusps. A 
narrow band divides this ornament from the round fluted com¬ 
pressed cuHliion, which may bo regjirded as the capital of the 

t Tlie c>cu51X^0veiled is niuotvxfivo Feot, which is nearly the same as the cir- 
cnmference of any four of tho pil]<u*a. 

X They arc vather irregular; the eastern chamV>or is about eighteen feet from 
Hi* bo W.f and eighteen feet seven iachf*s from N. to S, The wester u chamber 
niceteen feet from E.to W., and ninen ou feet throe indies from X. iv S, 
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oolucnn, wd giving it; its character: itii fluted form coalescaa 
boautifnllj with the tinted shaft below. This cuShuni has its 
oici.'Utiifei'eiaoo bound by jvl.hut Hatband or fijltjt, as^Eto retain 
it; and above supports a scpt.ap' plinth^ on which rests the 
s,rchi(,ravo that slopes away on each side in scrolls counoctod by 
a hand or ribband, till it meets il .9 large transverse beam oE 
rock winch connects the range of pillars. A.11 of them, except 
the twv> outer ranges at the chiel entrance, the llrst range at 
the eastern and western entrances, and the range next to the 
great triad, have small figures of Ganesht and of Hartik on the 
top of each of the four corners of the pedestal: but a lar more 
distinct'idea of the whole may he formed from the bea)diluland 
most acenmto drawing annexed4 than from any description. ^ 
An account of the different Hgures that surround the wall, 

' though a tedious, is a conclnsive mode of taking away all doubt 
as to the religion to which the excavation belongs. I must 
cialiTi the indulgence of the Society for a detail so minute, anc 
in general so uninteresting; and pf'rbaps, in so curious a sub- 
joot of our local topography, some allowances may be made tor 
the unavoidable prolixity, as the detail is intended to cor¬ 
rect * some mistakes which former adconnts of the caves 
'''.21,4 have I'endored almost popular. 

The figure tiiat faces the principal entrance is the 
most roimirkable in this excavation, and has given nae to 
numberless conjectures and theories.^ It is a, gigantic bust 
vepre.sentin^ some thvee-headed‘being,|| or throe of the heads 


y Some BCCOixnU orronexiunly call these figures of ITaniimant; but. iio figure ol 
Baiiumant appears in the rare, nor any one connocted with \ib!iuh’« aratar 

<i( ll&ia. - 

X Plate IV. Thi^ drawing, beiiiK maUo from a pillar of the socona rangf* oi 
the ettiof entrance, Uba not the t 'fiall iigaroa on the cornorn. 

§ Plato V. V'or this oxquii^itely beautiful and oovtcet drawjug, which 
with the others from the same pono.l form tho chlfif ornament oi this tnumoir, 

1 must express xny obliAations to Mrs. Ashhiirttbr of Bombay, who took up ner 
ruHideiico at Eleplmnta for several days, for the purpose ofgivinK them aJl tiie 
Oiicui’acy it w possible i<* bo given. 

\\ Dv. TSUlliam Hunter descriheF this bast ng having four heads, one being hu. 
hahiBi ^ iJ -roJcvia, vol. vii., p. Z^2. ‘ it k boa.n er to be ob-iervcd that no 
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beiug to wliom tbe 10114 )le ma}^ be supposed to be <.!c- 
cliciikted. Borne w'riterH iiav^o imagined that it is what they hr 4 \re 
oallo'd tiro Hindu Trinity of Brainlia, Vishnu, and Slilva, and 
very sfcrivngo historical conclusions have been deduced from 
this hypothesis. The Hindu Trumrty^ or' Trinity as it has been 
called, does not occupy a very remarkable place in the theology 
of the Brahmius ; the word TnnmHy'\' means three forms, and 
is applied to any three-headed figure. 

The three-headed figure at Blephaiita only reprr^senfcs the 
deity down to the breast, or a third-length; one head faces the 
spectator, another looks to the right, the third to the loft; a 
fourth may be imagined to be concealed behind. It may give 
some idea of its bulk, to mention that from the top of the cap 
of the middle figure to the bottom of the image is sevoutoen 
feet ten inches, while the horhiontal curved line embracing the 
three heads at the height of the eyes and touching the eyoa, ia 
twenty-two feet nine inches in length.l 

*All the Hindu deities have particular symbols by 
which they may be distinguished, much as the family of ‘^215 
an European may be discovered by its armorHl bear¬ 
ings, Unfortunately, many of the figures of Elephanta are too 
much mutilatad to allow us to resort with certainty to this cri- 

traces of the fonrtJbi head appear, it being left entirely to the imaginutiou to 
supply it, e >9 well as tbe fifth on the top, if the bust bo Shiva^s. 

t From t'/i three, aiul a figure or image j it noarly correspondB wjiife' 

t^f) Latin epitliPt tr^fonnis, 

X The distance between the Ti’rist of the right-hand figure and the wrint if 
the left-hand figure ia t>yenty-two feet; from the little finger of the one h^lid 
that of the other hand fifteen foet four inches. 

The mkidlo figure from ear to ear measures siat feet ten inchea and a half ; 
froju .tho lino W'here the cap meets the brow down to the bottom of the chin i« 
four four Inches ; from the top of the nose to the bottom of the chin tljM-e 
foot two iueboa; the length of the nose is one foot seven inches and a h;ilf ; 
distance further corners of the eyes three feet ten inches ; from the 

w rist;<u to t.hd point of the finger of the right hand of the right-hand figure ir 
sovon feet ton inB'®**' right-hand figure from the top ofthenoaoto the 

bottom of tho chJo moasur«>tt three feet seven inohes j distance between the 
outer comers of thg ®y®® two inches. The left-hand figure from 

^ the top cf the nose tothe bottom of the ohiF), two feet eleven inches ; ertorior 
ooriiersof the even, four f^^t three inches. 
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terioii for distinguishing: tliern^ ^ind this i:s particularly the case 
with the principal iigure. The face on the right band that 
looks to the east, is evidently Shiva or Mahadeo, whoso principal 
face, by the rules laid down for fixing images in Hindu 
temples, must always face the east, while the Yoni generally 
turns to the north. In his hand ho holds one of his usual 
symbols, the cobra di rapella, which twists itself round his arm 
and. rears its head, so as to look him in the face; his face seems to 
bear the marks of habitual passion. He has a fitiQ Roman nose; 
his brow is swollen and projects between his eyes i-—this I at 
first regarded m only that sw'elling protuberance between and 
above the eyelids, which is remarked by physiognomists to be 
indicative of pa;<siou; but having been led to a more careful exa- 
nvination of it by Captain Hall/to whose unwearied curiosity 
the present account owes ixiuoli of the accuracy that it may 
possess, and from (3oinparing it with similar protuberances ou 
the brow of other figures in the cave, I have little doubt left 
that it ropresonts the third eye of Shiva, from which flame is 
s upposed to issue,, and by fire from which the world is Anally to 
be destroyed. As Shiva, thbugh he had five heads had only one 
such eye, it is represented on his principal head alone, which of 
courso is that looking eastward. He has mufitachios on his upper 
lip, and he and another figure in the eastern wing are the only 
figures in the whole cava that have them* At the corner of 
each of his lips is a tusk projecting over the under-lip.f The 
lower *lip of till the figures at Elephanta seema thickish, 
^ 2H> and more African than Asiatic. H.is tongue is tlirust 
out between his lips; his eyebrows arc not regularly 
arched, but rather irregularly twisted and depressed on each 
Hide towards the nose, as those of a person habitually pus- 

f I V\av© plea.-^iiro in abiding Captain IlalFs observations, as they GvidonfcJy 
the rcsnlt of oloso attention. “ The bead facing the east : after a Jong exami¬ 
nation, I cannot help thinking that the protuberance on his brov/ jg third 
eye; it is entirely raised from the carve of the brow without a^y i’adentnre, as 
is tho case on the wrinkled forehead of Passion : the whole sicin of the brow is 
smooth save this oval protuberance, which nowise resemhios that of Bhyi'iiva 
in the N.ii. compArliuent N, of the tiingam, where thex-Q are deep furrows 
hif'hly rjcpresfidve of p.‘»ssion. 
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aioiiato. His ear is not visible, and may be sup))osed[ to bo 
covered with, the curls of his hair. His cap is ricbiy adorned 
with variegated figures, branches, and flowers ; among others 
may be distinguished a skull or death’s head, a serpent with 
various folds, and branches of the hUva4ree, the leaves of 
which issue three from a point, like the trefoil, and iV/r^wndi, 
a sort of shrub, which are symbols that belong peculiarly to 
Shiva; a few curls run along below his cop. Behind his high 
cap, the stone is excavated on the right Mdb into two narrow 
parallel slips, the one higher than the othery ao that two per¬ 
sons might lie stretched at length without being observed frc'ra 
below; but there are no steps up to them. 

The middle figuro has a tamo and tranquil appearahoo : his 
ears are long, press (id downwards, and divided like those of the 
K^njpdthe, a set ^ of mendicants, who by . means of 
w^eights contrive to stretch down their ears to an extra- *217 
ordinary length:—he has a jewel in each ear,t and 
hanging ornaments. His cap is inchly ornamented with fancy 
figures, and on the right side is a crescent, which belongs to 
jShiva. His right arm is mutilated from the wrist downwards 

T-his hoad seems to bo speaking to tlie snake; and I would nither say that 
the tongue is protruded in doing so than that it is indi(jative of anger: nor can t 
quite agree o<-, tho account of the eyebrows ; they arc said ‘ not to bo arifliied, 
but irregularly twisted/ They are certainly not arched ; but the deviation is 
not much, nor does it convey to mo any idea of agitfitiou, bub rather of mirth 
or pleasure, us if he was singing to tho snake, and was gratified to see its p.lea- 
eure j the diinploa at the corners of the mouth, too, strike mo as resembling tbe 
approach to a smile much more than tho distortion of habitual passion ; the 
corners of the mouth are, if anything, turned upwards. It seems that tho 
thought of this bead exhibiting an express ion of passion has been suggested by 
two circumstances j .1st, The third eye op the forehead in profile giving an 
efi'eot similar to that of the contracted skin of tho brow in anger ; and2udJy, By 
the tooth or tusk, which coming from the upper jaw' just at tho corner of tho 
mouth, produces on the spectator’s mind an irapresaion like what be would 
feel wore the mouth turned dowmwards at tho corners. Fancy caiTiea onf^ a 
long way : but I hesitate not to say, that such .attention as I have now given 
it will induce in any one a similar belief;—I have been examining it for tv/o 
hours. So say all theorists. Tho mustachios also lend their aid in giving a 
fiercer look, which I cannot allow is at all intended.” 
t What inKiebuhr’d drawing appears as a link, is really part of the split oar. 
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in Niebvihr^s time it seems to have boea entire; and in tha 
engraving in hia work is represented as bolding a auake* < Tho 
bead of the snake still remains on the left cheek of the first 
iignre. His left hand holds what appears to be an unblown 
htmj or perhaps, if the liguro be Bramha, his kamauLlakt 
01 ’ patfiva^ the water-vessel which he uses in his religious puri¬ 
fication. Round his right wrist is a ring precisely like the 
clumsy ornament still in use called kada, which is a thick ring, 
generally of silver or some other precious metal. Round the 
neck, which hangs in folds, is a necklace of largo round stoiies; 
and below this, a broad ornfimental jewel necklace:—a remark¬ 
able jewel is in the front of tho cap* It is represented in pfete 
Vi. with unequalled accuracy,f and is certainly, botli for ele¬ 
gance of design and beauty of execution, one of the finest spe¬ 
cimens of Hindu taste anywhere to be met with: some of the 
fancy-ornaments strongly resemble those used in heraldry. The 
hanging pendents have im elegant effect. The middle is occu¬ 
pied by a circular band of precious stones adorning and limit¬ 
ing the frozit; while below, another rich bandage, also adorned 
with cut stones, passes round the head-dress. Between the cap 
of this figure and that of the figure to the right, a snake is repre¬ 
sented as twining. 

The figime on the left has a mild and placid look; in his left- 
hand, which has a kuda on the wrist, ho holds an open lotus. 
Ho has fine curling ringlets. On his head is a inch cap orna¬ 
mented with a hanging drapery of jewel garlandsa lotus is 
represented on the junction of his cap .with that of the middle 
figure. In his oar is something resembling a crooked horn, 
which seems to have supported a jewel now^ broken off:—the 
middle figure has a similar-looking ornament, but inverted. 
The curls and drapery are very neatly sculptured. 

* This magnificent triad is in a recess cut in the rock 
*218 to the depth of thirteen feet, including the thickness 
of the doorway-wall or screen, which is about two feet 
and a half; the basement is raised about two feet nine inches 


t See Plate VI 
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m the jjroiitid. In tlio comers of the i-hreslv>ld are two holes, 
as if door*'posts had been itiBerted in thetn> ai)d. in the floor ia a 
grooves as If for receiving n screen, which may occasionally 
have boon let down to conceal the group. 

The recess is wider within than at tlie doorway^ the entrance 
being fifteen feot six inches wide, while further in the recess 
expands to twenty-one feet six inches. 

Such is this remarkable figure that occupies the most con¬ 
spicuous place in the temple, and which of late has generally 
been regarded as the Hindu Trinity ; but it appears j)0 me that 
if our opinions be guided by a general examination of this figure 
compared with the others in the excavation, and with the 
apparent design of the cave, little doubt will be left that the 
whole excavation is a cave-temple dedicated to Shiva alone,t 
who is also singly represented by this threo-lieadc?d bust. The 
impression made on Christians by the view of this throe-headed 
figure has had more influence than any regard to genuiue 
HindA doctrines, or to the legends in the sacred books of the 
Brahmins, in fixing the opinions most px’ovaleiit on the subject 
of this mysterious bust. To account for the appearance of a 
many-headod monster in a mythology like that of the Hiudi^s, 
which swarms with gods of every description, it does not seem 
necessary to resort to the theory of the ^ri'inity, whicli has 
played a remarkable 2 )art in the Platonic school, and is the 
catholic doctrine of the Christians; but w]ji.ch cannot bo correct¬ 
ly said to have a place in the theology of the llindiis. Even 
the most learned Hindiis have never heard of any incarnation 
* of three gods in tho same form, and the appearance of 
one god with a triple head is also I’are. The god Fever, * 219 
Ftmrf who haa the epithet of Trlshiv (or thrce-hcaded) 

1 1 liavo lioard it. suggested by a very able antiquary, that the tempio wight 
be dedicated to Shiva -with the attributes of Bramha and VishnCi. Thi'- last 
kind of dedication is not uncommon, particularly in tho Carnatic, and seems to 
be an ingenious way of paying court to the chief deity, by representing the 
others as ooly emunations or forms of his power. Nor has the chief deity 
always the attHbutfJs of two other doitioa; he has often the attribute's of d 
^ second only. But the opinion that tho excavation ig a temple of Shiva alone, 
seem,^ to me to rest on hotter grounds. 

3 b .. 
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hiiB ill the ATticvcihoiOicii iisi the only one I recollect in Hindu 
mythology, except the 'JJrivini ; aud neither of them are figures 
of any great distinction* .But it is cnrioiis that it this single 
three-headod figure be not cousidcrcMl as repreaenling Ihwnha 
and Vishnfi in conjunction with Shiva, thero is no othei* of the 
nuinorcius figures in the toinpio which, favours the idea that these 
two gods had any share in it as objects of worship* I shall, af¬ 
ter having examined "the various sculptures hi tho cave, suggest 
some farther reasons, resulting from that review, in supporb ot 
tho opinion that it is a temple dedicated to Shiva alone: in tho 
Tuoanwhile I must again claim the indulgence of tho Society, 
while I proceed with the tedious exanviuatioii of the separate 
compartmentB. 

The larger figures in tho compartments marked Nos. 2 and S 
iu tho plan seem to bo {ddrpals) {a) guards or door-keepers to the 
principal figure last descidbed ; that on tho right (No. 2*f) hi a 
gigantic maid figure thirteen loet six inches in height. On his 
cap is a monstrous faticy-faco with two largo tusks and so .^oral 
jewels; in his oars are largo rings like those called kundoJ worn 
by Shiva and other gods, as well, as by that class of roligiOus moif.- 
dicauts called Oomwis. Ho has a necklace, and his neck seems to 
rise hito folds like the neck of tho centre head of tho triad. Over 
both hivS shoulders stretches a broad snake or band; on each of his 
upper arms is an oniamont resembling a thin metal rod twisted 
twice round tho arruj^^he ends being left loose. Above tho na¬ 
vel he has a belt, the tie of which hangs downward, while a to>i- 
merhand or girdle of wide cloth binds his middle; his shola or 
robe comes over his rigid hip, and goes down to his leit thigh, 
A large fragment of this figimo is broken off, from tho belly 
dowmwards, including the thighs and legs, aud lies lUi tho 
ground;—beneath him, on the right, is a small squat figure, 
apparently a peisacfi or demon. These demons or 
the usual attendants of Shiva, and wore created by him in his 
Avatar of Ruder; their favourite residence is m burning- or 


t Plan No, 3. 

[(a)— Should bo d'?".Cra-i‘fdc*3‘-'-l£nd 
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•rounds^.wliort' their master Shiva * also de- 
UghiH to dwell: they are his favourite or rotimte, *220 
whence his name of BMitpati, or lord of the demons. The 
peimch here represented is an odd figure six feet ono inch in 
hoigiit, sits half off the ground, and, with his left liaud put be¬ 
hind the larger Sgare^s right leg, holds what may be tho 
or robo. The larger figure seoms to recline towards him ' with 
his right elbow, but without touching him. The peimeh has a 
cap with throe tufts, one of them broken off; he has curly hair, 
high oheok-bones, a flat face, the front teeth broken, his tongue 
bofcweon Ivis lips. Ho has earrings, and a necklace, to which is 
appended a large hemispherical ornament; his only dress appears 
to bo the Icmgoii or plain cloth round his waist, and the shela 
over his arm. 

The figures in No, 3 aro nearly similar 1x) the last mentioned ;t 
the dvdra-pdla is tv/olve feet nine inches, the about seven 

feet in, height. This last stands upright, while the larger figure 
rests on him with, his left elbow. 

The next group, No. 4, f is one which has in general been 
much misunderstood. Niebuhr, Dr. Huhter, Lord Valontin, and 
others, call the principal figure an Amazon; Juid Lord Valentia 
builds a fanciful theory on this conjecture : Moor, hpwever, was 
right in supposing that it is Ardha-Nari, ^ It is evidently the 
personification of Shiva and Parvati conjoined, an muon of the 
male and female energies of the god, wclL known in Hindu my¬ 
thology under the name of Ardhandrlshwary or the half-female 
god: it has four arms, and stands in an erect position but inclin¬ 
ing a little, while the fore right-arm rests on tlio hump, the 
hand coming over the left horn of Nandi^ the bull of SMva, on 
which ho is supposed to ride. Tho right side of the figure is 
malci, the loft female; and it is singular how much this distinc¬ 
tion is preserved in all I’cspects. The two sides of the cap are 
different; the right side presents tlie crescent of Shiva, the fo* 
male side of the cap has curls rising over it, while the male side , 

t ^eo Plato V., Plan No, 3. 
t Sco Piaii No. -t. 

Soe Plata VII., LlindG, Panthionf p. 98. 
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ia ornamented by a atring of knobs j the-earrings are different, 
and the left * or female aide has two, the on© of them a 
*221 hali or jewel for the upper part of the ear, the other a 
largo ring; w^hilo the male side has one only, and the ear 
is lengthened and stretched downwards: the armlets are differ¬ 
ent, The two right or male arms are both encompassed by 
the iitijoined thin metal bar; the left or female arms have a 
broader ornament: tho right-hand wrists have one ornament 
each ; the left-hand ivrists have each two bracelets : the inner 
right hand, which is in good presentation, lia.s a ring on the 
little finger; the inner left hand, which is also unbroken, has 
one on the little huger, and another on tho middle huger. The 
inner right hand holds a cobra di capclla, tho head of which 
rises aloft ; the outer right-hand arm rests on tho left horn of the 
ball, while the elbow rests on its hump;—both tho serpent and 
bull Nandi mark out Sliiva. The loft breast is that of a female, 
and from being single has given rise to the idea that tho hguro 
represented an Amazon; the inner left hand holds a shield, the 
outer left hand is broken off. In Niebnhr^s time (if his drav^- 
iug bo correct) it seems to have held the lower garments of the 
goddess; tho robe liangb in drapery over the left arm. She has 
a girdle, tlie tie of which hangs down on the left side ; tho 
iiguro has also a necklace. In the forehead is a slight protuber¬ 
ance or eye, such as belongs to Shiva. The lower part of 
this image is worn away, in consequence of tho lodging of the 
rains, which haA^o rotted the stone. 

The same distinction that is observed between the appear¬ 
ance of tho right and left sides of the principal figure itself 
is extended to all the figures in the compartment; those on tho 
right of Ardhanaii belonging to Sliiva, those on tho left to Par- 
vati. 

‘ The Nandi or holy bull, on Avhich Ardhanarishwar rests his 
right arm, is in excellent preserv'ation.t 

On the right of Nandi, a tall figure with a cap like Shiva^s, 
and evidently his servant, holds a trislud or trident, one of thv5 


t Tlae fni e is two fpot seven inches iu Jeiig-th. 
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clistinguishiog synibolfcl of tbe god. He ba? earrings of differ¬ 
ent kinds, a necklace? annleta like Shiva and the other male 
figures, bracelets, and a girdle. 

Between this attendant and Nandi, in recess, is a female 
choiiri'^hearer ^ mncli mutilated; her c/iow! or fly-flap 
rests on her shoulder: on his right is another figure, hut * 222 
too much bi'oken to permit either its sex or office to be 
recognized. 

About as higli as Shiva's shoulder, on the right, is a small 
figure, three of whose heads ar^^ seen, while a fourth maybe 
BuppoBod to look behind; ho has four arms, and sits with one 
hg sti^etched forward on the j^admasaiia or lotus-throne, which 
is supported by five swans, or rather geese. Hia heads, the 
lotus-seat, and the vdhana o%eese, point him ouHo bo Bramha; 
the rest of the figure corresponds with and supports this idea. 
His inner right hand holds a lotus, his second is broken off; 
but from its direction (and Niebuhr's plate) appt^ara to have 
come up to his left breast. His outer left hand suspends a pot 
of water; his inner left hand holds a broken stick like a bow, 
perhaps, his staff, or the Vedas written on thin palmyra leaves. 
The lotus and waterpot are Grablematic of Bramha; it was from 
the former that the world was expanded at the time of creation : 
the latter is used during his spiritual ablutions, and previous 
to prayer. He has earrings, two necklaces, armlets, and oyer 
his left shoulder a robe. 

Betw( 3 en Bramha and Shiva’s right arm, in recess, is a figure 
evidently Indra, riding on his elephant Airawati. This god is 
well known as- the lord of the firmament, and the niin is pro¬ 
duced by the spouting of water from the trunk o rhis elephant 
the trunk is very perfect. Indra has an armlet like Shiva’s on 
each arm ; in his left hand, as ruler of the firmament; he holds 
the wajr or thunderbolt. His right hand holds something, it is 
not easy to say what; it may be the anglfush, or instrument 
for driving his elephant. 

Between Bramha and Indra, but behind, is a servant who bears 
: two chouris or fly-flaps, one in each hand. 

Above all these are worshippers and servants. One of them 
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has a striaH da< 2 ^gor .on his righb thigh ; aiiotherj a female figurej 
holds a small rou nd box or cup iu her left hand; a third is a muni 
or sage. Hieso mwm are very remarkable porsouagos in the 
Hiudd mythology^ and arii supposed to acquire power over the 
elements, and even over the gods themselves, * by their 
^ 223 painful penances. Tho one hero represented has a long 
beard, and is extremely emaciated and care-worn; he 
has an offering in each hand, and behind him is another mutilated 
female. 

Oil the left or female side of the chief figure is a female at¬ 
tendant with a c>houri]'\ she has largo earrings and several 
necklaces. Below are two dwarf or demons. These 

in Hindd mythology are tho usual servants of Bhiva and his 
wife .I'^arvati. On the left of the fiipst attendant is another fe¬ 
male servant carrying on the palm of her left hand tho dressing- 
box and mirror of tho goddess, who has the character of being 
very attentive to her attire; she has a cross-bolt reaching over 
both her shoulders. This piece of dross is now seldom used ex¬ 
cept by Hindustani daucing-girls. Her robe flows down over 
her loft ann; she has anklets, whi^h seem thick and heavy, 
much like those now in use. 

Higher up than these is Viahnd ridiug on Oarud, his usual 
^ij&haua or conveyance. Vishnii has four hands ; in the inner 
loft hand ho has his (ihaker or war-disc; the other left seems to 
have rested on his knee : —the two right hands are broken off. 
(hirud, on whom he rides, is the eagle or great hawk : he is often 
represented, however, in the human form, as in the present 
instance, and then he frequently retains the beak of a hav/k, 
which, however, is not the case anywhere in the Elephanta 
caves: his haii' is curled like a wig. On his forehead is the iilak 
or seotarial mark of Vislmil; he has earrings, and round his 
' neck a cobra tied in a knot:—it is to be remarked that snakes 
are his food. Ganul has wings, and wo perceive his large left 
wing outstrotchod. On his right is a singular griftm-looking 

t Goldingham, iu his Account of Elephanta, calla this chourl ov fiy-flap a 
mac< or sccpti '0 • Asmtic vol, iv., p» 8vo ed. 
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two figtire»,'Ono of v/hich seoma to rido on it 
[ otlier figures below. The tilak on Gariid^s fo 
is a remarkable circumstance, since it will probably be regarded 
as an additional proof that the cavern was formed after the di¬ 
vision of the two groat sects of Vaishnavi and Shaivi. It may 
be added as worthy of nofcicov that though, in the course of 
examining the various figures in tho excavation, * wo 
discov er most of the ornamonta for the arms, ankles, neck, * 224 
and ears still worn by tho natives of India, the nose'^ring 
nowhore appears. 

Towards the roof of the compartment are six otherJgures; one 
of them a Rislil or penitential aac6tic, whose hair is ciiriousi}^ 
twisted as a in the form in which it is still frequently 
worn by some religious mendicants: he presents an offering on 
a platter, tho only one that appears in the cave. One of the 
figures holds a lotus with its stalk; several others, evidently 
devangana^ the handmaids of the gods, are employed in shower¬ 
ing garlands of flowers. 

The next compartment is to tho left of the great triadf and is 
No* 5 of Niobuhr.f The chief figures are Shiva and his wife 
Parvati, who both stand upright; Slii va is sixteen feet in height. 
Ho lias an ornamented cap, earrings, a necklace, a belt or 
nio’jMvU, which goes over his loft shoulder, and passing over his 
two right upper arms returns down behind; with a girdle round 
his wai.st. His s/iela or robe, which is tied on tho right thigh, 
passes to the left one; on his upper arms is the open inetal-rod 
bi'acolet, and tho heavy Jcacla is on his waists. He has four arms. 
His inner right arm supports either a snake, or the horn of his 
garment; the outer right arm is much broken. His outer left 
hand rests on the head of a dwarf who has wiggy-loolc- 

ijQg hair, and seems to bond and stagger under tlio weight of 
the god^s hand. This dwarf has not on his head a turban, a.-i 
Niebuhr supposes; and it is worthy of remark, that there is no 
appearance of a turban on any sculpturo at Elephant a t indeed 

t Plan Ko. 5j and see Plato YIII. Xfc is in depth sir foot four inches, breadth 
thirteen loGt, height nineteen feet seven inches, whereof the pediment is two 
feet sir inches, figures seventeen feet one inch. 
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re ia no ineubion of that piece of dreas in any ancient Hinc 
nok, and it was evidently introduced after fhe Mussulman con¬ 
quest. In the dwarPs right liand is a cohm di capella^, in his 
left a cltouri that rests on his shoulder, and on which Parvati^s 
right hand sef3ms to bo placed. He has a necklace, from which 
hangs a tortoise as an ornament. He has a belt and langoti. 

* On Shiva^s right are several inferior figures; ona 
* 225 male figure having a daggerf on hismght side, kneels 
on his right knee with his hand before him; resting on 
his left there is a female cAezin-bearer who has a flower in her 
left hand; close by is another figure having broad armlets, and 
above is a 2'^AacA-looking form with an offering in his left 
hand 4 

Above this we again meet with Bramha, very much in the 
same position as in the compartment No. 4, Three of his 
heads are discernible, ho sits on his lotus-tlirone supported by 
his swans or geese, and has four hands. In his inner right 
hand is an opening lotus, his outer right hand rests on his 
breast. His two left arms are much broken j the outer seems 
to have held the suspended waterpot of the god, the inner 
some kind of stick. It is curious that we can nowhere at 


t This dagger Dr. Hunter describes as a knife, 

t Mr/ Macneil in his fanciful account of Blcphanta, &o, (Archisoh(/iat vol. 
viii., p. 274), and Dr. Hunter (voL vii., p. 294i), mention a figure that presente 
what is evidently a fish. They must mean a figure holding a oonch or spiral, 
ebcll, which their inexperienced intei-proters, at a lass to. make themselves 
correctly understood, probably denominated a fish; at least I could discover 
nothing else to which they could have alluded:—^bho figure of no fish is sculp- 
bared in these excavations. Dr. Hunter, w'ho was a learned and ostimabio man, 
must have written the account of Elephanta soon after he came to India, His 
subsequent acquirements in Indian literature, which were very considerable, 
would have enabled him to correct many parts of it. He seems not to have 
known, that in Elophanta ho was surrounded by Hiiidfi deities. The figure of 
Hanosh (p, 296) appears to have given him an idea that some of the figures 
I’esemblod the monstrous deities that are adored by the Gentoos at this day. 
it is remarkable, that in the whole of his account of this temple, he does not 
mention the name of a single deity, Mr. Macnoifs errors are very pardonable ; 
ho wrote as a poet and a man of taste, without claiming any acquaintance w'ith 
Indian mythology or history. 






ar\kt tlie rrwis^ which i.s i^eueridly 

.ill vCfch&r ycnlpfcuras and ,pfti>jiings, uale3B this staff 
he’reallj thQ, narrow palmyra-leavos oii which the were 
v/riiceiiv These; pidinyradeaves Yu’c uevor used at fhis day 
;aA the Mahraita country, though thoj contmao to ho tho usua) 
fetmnhl (or and Malabar riatious iu the 

lyduth of India* 

au<i liotweeu Bramha and Shiva^ ,\*ro again moot 
AVitk Irulra.scflted on his elephant; which appears to hh kue.^- 

, .y' 

: Above ^v<;^ have a fernaltv cd^onrebdaror^^ a lai^gor male 

%i>re bearing’ * a vory largo conch or .^hankJh two ris'ki^ '''* 22d 
or penitentiary deyoteoSj and two other figures. 

. Over/,or rather issuiug rrom;,SlAiva^s head, is a singular tliircc- 
iHiaded, fe?Lnalcriigure, which seems to be the Ganga that issued 
frmp Shiva’s liofid. Tho fables on this subject arc well known. 
Shiva is often drawn having a facef over his head reproaontmg 
tge Ganga j but I know of no instaiio^ in which this head is 
represea fccid as having throe faces. *• Id le three licads may, how' 
over, represent tliC'. frlvem or throo stroavns, Gauges, Yumuna, 
arid Saroavvati, of which the Ganges is formed, arid whoso sup- 
;j)()se(lJuucUoa at Pryag {or Alhihabad) forms ouo of tlio most 
celcbratthl places of Hind u pi I grirnago. In tho Amerko.sh, the 
Gahgu, from the manner of its formation, has the epithet of 
Tripatija, *'* going by three rpiids/^and 7 Visa'ot/'f, ‘Mj.avi ng three 
< ‘ban hols.” 

Parvati stands, on Shiva’s loft; she is about twelve feet four 
incites in height, and very full-breastevL Between her and 
Shim ri.y(^s. a of \y Inch seems to he that held i// 

Shlva’H rigdit hand, , She has earrings, nacklaccs, a girdle, and 
anklets; h,-;'r loft hand rests over a Hinall Icniale p<:ka<:k. ■ 

Near her left shoulder is Vishnu riding ont ho shoulders of 
Ganid, who Ims t.lu)liuinan sliapo, and in his forehead the tUdP 
or soctnrial mark of Vishn6. In lii.s inner right hand Jio ij i' 
tbe/^yatief- or maco ; his ontor right is broken. In Id.s inne*/ lej'n 

. t Bw Panthtrpnt piste n<<. 2 ani.l i ; phitu VII., fi. 3 . 2 ; pluu- XIV',.; 

jitdo XVi,, fig. 3 , &c. 
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ihah^ry or ^vhcel^ov , 'ar^disc; hi« cufor loft rosts or )ii 
nee: lie lias a necklace. Gariul lias wig-like Lair^a^ ayhra 
i-wistod round hivS neck and tied before ; Ids two. liatxds support 
yishuu^a feet as stirrups, and are not placed on his iusfci.^p as 
represented by Niebuhr. drawing of this whole? coicp in- 

taeat in IS'iobulir is inaccurate, and rnnst have been made lnn% 
riedly. 

Above is a group Of six: figures ; ( wo of them arc females ; 
one is a boarded muni or saint. The women, a.s usnal^ Imvo all 
bangles on tlieir ankles. 

Tho next compartment (Niebullr^•:^ sixth f) represent;'; Sldi'a, 
and Par^vati seated tugethor. Shiva has the triple 
* 22/ unjoined onmnient on each of Iris four arms, as aiiarm* 
lot; on bis riglit is a chonriAjciXVor : at his feet, the 
cinaciated figJU'e bf Bhringi, oiro of his scjrvants. Behind Par- 
vatij who is a good deal uintilated, appeal's a fomalo, wlio witii 
her loft arm supports a child seated astraddle on her loft 
thigh, as cliiUhtm arc usually carried in lud^ :—ibis is pix). 
hably Kartik, Ihrrvati^s son. T'o tho left of tho goddess is a 
female attend an t, who carries a chouri; and a little In advance, 
a tall maid attendant, wdio faces a similar tall male iiguro that 
stands on Alahadco^s right. The left arm of this last figure is 
coviu'od by a ixibe or otlum garment, whiclj conceals it as fur 
down ns tho wrist. 

P»enoatli thorn is the bull Nandi, oii w’hich Shiva is acciis* 
tomed to ride ; threepc/Vui-A/JS cm tJemoiis, his msual attendants, 
one of whom lifts np tho left hind*leg of a tigov ; the vdhar^a 
fjr animal on which Parvati iisnally rides: and nndor Shiva axe 
Koino broken figures. 

Above, tho rock is cut into vaiaous shapes, intended to re¬ 
present the clouds of Kailas, Shiva’s heaven; and groups of 
males and females appear slrowering flowers. On all occasions 
of rejoicing, tho Gaudhavvas and Apsaras, tho attendants of the 
cele.stials,, are employed on this business in Hindvl poems. On 
each side is a ^ikeleton-like rishi; one of them in his left holds 


f NTg. 0 Pliin. 
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jftife, of (lowers^ Iio w(H?ins to scatt'?r belov^'wit^^ 

t, CV !tho roof; somewliat in advauce, i« soulpfcnred a boy, 
wliQ&e biick is attached.to it, aud liis feet tamed back iO as to 
rest on it. The head is destroyed, but the body has a good 
1 1eal the appeuranco of that of CJ anesh. 

In llio oompartiueiit No. 7 of Niobulnyt' Shiva and Pavvati 
seeaito appear again; Parvuti stands on.the right. An orna- 
mtnl hangs clown between hor breasts; a nialo figure behind 
supports her by placing his left hand on her shoulder. Of 
Shiva’s four iiauds only one, his outer leftj remains, Aviih ’whioli 
he holds the tie of his shela. On Parvati's right is a Icin', .lo 
(.diou?i-bearer; and still move to the right a iimu, wlio bears' 
whai; appears to be a round Avaterpot. 

' Above nro six figures; two of i licm female, two b'sarcied 
7nfiakj one a "''child in the attitude of prayer, and one a ^ ' 
larger figure holdiag a flower; on the roof is a child'' ^228 
showermg .flov/evs. '! • 

On Shiva’s left is V'’iahnu/ A markable-looking hguTO with 
four arms and a singuldr oylindiical cap. In his innor left 
hand he holds the cko.ket\ in IiIb outer right a lotusthe others 
are brokein. * 

At Vishun’s feet is a three-headed hgure sitting on th'? 
grouhd on his hauis ,* from his position, his other heads may b.; 
concealed behind. Ho has four hands, and probably rcproi'cni.^ 
Kartik, ShiA^a’s son. 

On the half of the compartment aboved^hiva a e five tigure:>. 
of which two are females and one a risfn., 

This is the compartment Avhich Pyke and Moor have con » 
Sidered as representing a marriage, though from the most- care¬ 
ful inspection of the sculpture I can perceive nothing to favour 
tho sup 2 :)Osition. Captain Pyke was the first who suggested 
this notion; which, though it seems to have no more founda¬ 
tion than his other idea, that the principal figiuc n, Gentoo 
having a string or cord over his shoulder, li.is yet been 
generally adopted. ,Mt*. Afacneil, Hr. Hunter, and Major 


f Nc'. 7 in Fluti, 
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ull' Seein to regard this group ;.s; jjioenliarly (lescriptu b of 
vnrioiss aH'octioiis : .much of this may proceed rather from tho 
'itnagiuation of* the wriv,cr than of the sculptor. There cortaiiilyj 
however, is more appearance of an attempt at unity and action, 
in tlii:; than in any of the other compartmonte. 

.til the eovnpartuierit on the right of tlio eastern entjaioee 
8 of Nipbuhrfj Shi^a, having eight arms, tlie protuber- 
fwico oil his forehoad, and the cresoant on his cap, sits on a 
suppOi‘fced by a figure with many lioatls.and ten arms, probably 
Kavai^y who is of bhiva^s ^niuci or rotiiiuo : Bhiva has t\vo of his 
hands on the heads of two of Jiis servants ; one hand iiolds the 
irishul or ti'ident. On his right sits I'arvati, whose head has 
been broken off, and further away band of worshippers and 
rhhh, d.\vo largo figures like dvdrpdlas or porters are on the 
opposite sides of the comj^artment, one of whom has a death^s^ 
head f>n his cap, and both of them have a protuberance or eye 
on the for dif ad similar to the thirYl eye of Shiva. This pro; 
tnberance on the forehead marks these guards as 
proved servants of Shiva, The SJiiv-Gliii disfhi. 
gm,4ios four classes of worshippers, who have Iwn ah- 
copied of the god; one of these possesses or simiiarity 

of uppeavanco. who worships mo disinterestedly,'^^ says 

the deity, by knowing moy gaira^ mg form and lives in my do- 
tuinioQS. ^ ^Die same protuberance is met with on the forclicad 
of servaiits of Sliiva in other compaftments at Blephauta, 

On, Ids left, among other figures, V'ishuu mounted on Garud, 
Bliiva^i sou Gauesli, and Bhringi his follower and wurshippor^ 
are easil) recoguizuhlo; and in recess Parvati^s v/i/mua, a tiger 
couched on its paws. 

.Kavun s back is towards tim spectator, while Ix> supports the 
seat; besides him are several ‘peikiches. 

^ T'hi.s picGo of smiipfcurc seems to represent an incident in 
the liislory of ibivan, which is related in the Ravnayana of 
Vidmiki. Jtavan once attempted to lift up the silver-lull Kailas 
(the heaven of Bhivu) and to convey it to Lanka;—-he moved 
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'iirv.Mti;, 8onsil)]e ^,‘i^Uio niotioiijexciaimocl toSliiva, Ko! 
niovci^ tlio ]n\\j we sliall l>e ovortiirown/^ On this, Sliiyn 
with one toOKS pressed the hill, whiclv cloned on IJavau’s 

lioaiL At the end of ten thousand years, Eavau’s j^T’aiidfather 
Jh-ihistv the grandson of Bramha, taught him to pray to Shiva, 
and to perform religious penaitces which ho did. Avas released, 
arid was over iifterwards a worshipper of Shiva, ^i'ho attitude 
o!l Shivp. while ho rests his bauds on the heads of liis two ser¬ 
vants is not unlike the position of on© who stoadies hiitiaclf on 
being sensible of sudden motion* 

On the left of the western entrance (at No. 9 of Niebuhr^s 
plant) one of fcho'most; celebrated sculptures in the caved: 
It appears to re])rcs,ent Shiva in his incarnation of Bhyrava; 
ho has eight arms : the two inner arms are stretched upwards 
lo Happort an extended veil, which forms a sort of ground cr 
panol to inclose the principal figure. Bhyrava^s Avholo 
■^'appearance is extremely terrific; liis cap has in front a * 
sk nil, a crescent, and a snake. His eyebrows are distorted ; 
on each side of this mouth is a long tusky tooth, whicli projects 
from his month and presses on his under-lipj giving him a vtry 
gavmt look: he has earrings, a necklace, and a. garland of 
Inimau heads ^dning on, one below another, passing over his 
left/ fjhoulder and left thigh, and returning back by his right 
thigh. His second inner right arm is broken. If Niebuhr bo 
<^orrect, must formerly have held a child w'ith the head 
Imngiug doAvnwards : the third hand holds a sword, which i.'' 
entire and has no guard: the fourth right arm is broken. 
The inner left arm sustains one corner of the veil, the second 
htdds a sacrificial bell, the string of w^bich is finely sculptured : 
the third, round the elbow' of w^hich twists a snake, holds as 



t Plan Ko. 0. 

^Tiuaia the? group which has been called Tho Judgment of Soloruotj. See 
Capt.Vyko, Archmolufjia.y vol. vii., p. 320 . Ifc may bo romarkod, that none of 
tho engraving.-? which accompany that paper arc correct : -for example, f.hSt 
Cy ground“(>ian i opj-oHtvits the great excavation as having .twelvo stnall apart- 
intids 'At llio diifcreut coruor;?, w'hiio there uroiu reality oniy two. 
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tlvo fourth ts broken off. H(3 kusturmleta uud bracidcjtu 
on all kiu arniH. . 

On the right beyou<l the veil i« an eleplmut, whose loft ^j^a-r 
comes within the veil, while a Ainall figure jiotvrs over it: bek^w 
are Borno broken figures. On the left band are some mutilated 
female figin'es^ probably c/m/o i-bearers: near Shiva’s loft hand 
that holds the cup, is a mutilated figure bending back in a 
forced attrtudo aver the cup; the upper part of the body has a 
'languid air/ is not pluin h6\y it Is supported; it Las a good 
doal the appeamnee of a'vicfcimf about to be killed, to furnish 
I^hyvava’s cup with blood ; tke-Paudjt% however, differ in tlii';^ 
some asserting that tho cup is filled w ith wine only, while others 
acknowledge, til at the god sometimes indulges in a siinguinaiy 
beverage. Beyond this are Uvo- ri^his, a female figure, and an¬ 
other which is broken. 

Above all these are ten figui'es, of which two are children, 
two old and two young risliis, two female ligui*es^ and two males. 

tinmodiately over Bliyrava, and in the middle of the whole, is 
a singular-looking charaotor: wlmther its form.be accidental 
or not I cannot deter*niin€).§ One somewhat simila?* 
^231 occurs in No. 6;—a little imagination might convert it 
into an icncient or provincial form of Om —the sacred and 
inystcriouB name of Deity, on which so muoli has been written. 

It is a sound aot to be prononneed, but meditated on. 

lb should bo bhserved, that there is no appearance of Bhowani 
in this compartment. 

The compartment on tho left of the grand entrance (No. 10 


t Dr. Wm. Hunter calls this cup a pedestal, evidentty from having made oniy 
a hasty iuHpectioa of (ho group.— Archceologia, vol. vii,, p. 290. 

t 3itr. GoItlin; 4 ham doaefibes this hgare as kneeliag on a block hoUl ia the 
l&to hafid of the gigantic eight‘handod,figai*e. The hand appears to mo to hold 
a cup, and the small hgiiro to rest on something beyond the veil, and uo^ to bo 
supported by any of Shiva's Imuda. 

§ Tho (lianwbng of this comparttnonfc, from the pencil of *VIiss Agnco Dundai', 
though on a small scale, is oxoonted with rho most perfect taste and accuracy 
I am indebted to tho same lady for the fine dravving of Ardnarisjnrar, Plato Vll 
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'iebuliff) is nmch iniitilntpii 'Hin i.rinoiptil iiguro lias os’- 
'I'lnely tho look of OgikIiJIi j Lp is of luivnaii sliapo will) .only 
two iii-rns, whieli unfoi-tmiuk'ly are brokoii off. thougli, frovu tho 
appeai'iinco of a small circular riclgo of st.One .which passes over 
the thighs of the statue, it wonhl sotm that they had rested, on 
iii.9 lap. ife sits on tho puitmasan or lotus-seat, which in siip- 
jvorted by the stalk of’ a lotus held by two person.s who arc be¬ 
low, very much us occurs io .some figures at tho cavosof fsTanara 
i n Kalsettej his head is oniamented with rich jewels rc.scmbling 
those on the head ofthc triad, but on asraaller scale. This and 
I. ho similar figure in tho western w iug are certainly th.o most 
puzzling in tho whole cave :—1 know of no in.stnuoo in which 
Shiva is so represented; but if this be Bonddh, as liis general 
appearance would indicate, how does he'come into a Brahmini- 
cal temple ? T’he question is not easily answered. 'The doto.>:. 
i-aiion of the ■Br.ahminstovvard.s Bonddhis deep-rooted. 1 ti tho 
present orthodox' f lindil my tbology, it is well knoivn that Bonddli, 
in so far a.s ho i,s admitted at all, is considered as au avatar of 
V i.shnU) incarnated for the purpose of leading inn.nkind into 
error;J ho is therefore rarely I’opresented, and is never w'or- 
shippod in that form. But Vishnu does not appear in ElephantiiT 
in .any other of his avatar?-, or in anything that indicates an 
avatar; Hanuinantnowhere appears, as some who have described 
tho caves erroneously affirm. .If thi.s figure, therefore, 
bo Bouddh, I should bo inclincd=^= to iinagino that it does >1= 25)2 
not refoi* to any avatar of Vislmff, but’ wa.s borrowed di¬ 
rectly from the Bouddhi.st sect : or that there wa.s anciontly 
an attempt to unite tho Bouddhist with the .sect of Shiva, 
as it -wouhl appear from tho descriptions at BoiuJdha Gaya and 
other monuments that there was an attempt to mingto the sect 
of Bouddh and Vi.shnu.§ The existence of Bonddbjst excava¬ 
tions lit two ■vving.s of the Brahminical caves of Ellora, is a fact 


■t No. 10. 

X Pee in parricvlar the Shiva Pit’An, sec. 20; tho Oanesh Picn/n, sec. 4-1, 4i>, 
j fiDil ; Bdnfl tho Bh{j(-gn'rtif,y .skdud v,, fc/c* 20. 

if ^ See vol f.. p, 2bl ; rol. if., p. HO, 8vn e<l ; «n<l vol. a., 

PP. 29S f / «’rb7., -IfO Gfl, 
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- Oiv'oar« tlu,' sup|)osit.ion of an aruafnit iKii'i. tA; 

SGct pi'Biii'"a .vT.vtl .BoiH,l<.lh ; and it appcaas cc) ino tlud) tiiaprt'sont 
HraiiwviuicHi ufeas rogarding' tiio incavuatiou of \ islinO 
Hoioidli, \V(M*o poBten'ior ttra iViondly nniou of part oftilio Vaisih- 
an.vi 3 and BouddbistH, introduced whon Hw V'‘aisjhivavi doctrinoH 
had itgiiin rec;)verod an a^coudancy, andnioant to dnfciredit tlio 
wordiip of their fortncr rivals. After alh uOwcYor^ this may only 
he Shi)ra, reprosentod as lie often i$ in <i contemplative poi^diire 
us a rejigious recUiio; iuul the ctcsceTit on the top ofliis cap to 
ih 0 loft, witli another indistinct figure in which may bo 

tlie Ganga , but which ratiier seoma to rosemblo a ti‘iplf); bull or 
flower, renders this upon thowvholo tiio more probable supp^N 
sitiou of the two. 

The chief of the smallov liguves are Bramha on the riglit. 
sv.ipported by the usual birds; ^.^islmu on the lett lidiug on 
Garud, w’ho Ims his hair curling ; under him is an opening 
plantain with two leaves e:s;panded and iho centre germ roliml 
up. A figure also appears riding ou an animal \vhu:h has 
its head, hut whicdi from its general appearance, and frmn the 
shapo of its off foro-lcg, wiilcli lias a solid hoof, lias ovMontly 
the body of a horse. It has a saddle, saddle^clotb, and ^girfli 
much like those used in Europe. It is covered bohiud with 
housings ; its head and neck also appear to have l>eeu adonnjd, 
with various trappings. It may be the same grifiin-like animal 
represented in eompavtment No, 4 : if it re})resont a horse,t it 
is iho only tigiiro of that noble animal which appears in these 
sculptures. Two worshipipors sit below, facing ca-di 
•I' 233 other, on benches; '-^one of them in his left hand liokls 
a Txidrah'shmala , or rosary of tlio bevvies called rutk« 
^Yhicll belong to the worship of vShiva, and form part >1 the 
costume of the Sanlasls, or mendicants, who arc his pernhar 


Y Itjclra ha« a Ir rso called Vchehhrevaf or hijh-eare'.li but tbc horse ia rarely 
soon if» Bralimiuical devices. The fignro of a horse n.|>pr<a's iuflec 1 on iho 
capitals of the pillars in the great Bouddhiat temples ^ m\d lbo 

anitiml is the distinctive mark of Sarnblniva, one of tho Jainu Tii-thaijkrii';^; it 
ma> bcaddod, that tho haU-mooTi also appe:v.-H as the ensign of Cliaudr 
Ih'ubb.a, aivuher of the TirthanVars. 
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having one of his legs hanging* down across tho other. 

Opposite to this compartment, and on tho right of the 
entrance (at No. 11 of Niebuhr^s planf), is a representation of 
Shiva -with eight arms; :j: lus four right arms arc broken of!*; 
one of them lielcl a damdamch or war-drum, round the top of 
which is twisted a cobra* His inner left hand supports the end 
of his robe ^ tho others are broken off. 

Beneath is his faithful attendant Bhringi with his skeleton 
form. 

On his right is a servant, who holds wiiat seems to have l)een 
the god's trhhMl) two of the prongs are gone, lie has a cres- 
ceiit in the front of his cap, and a skull, from the right eye of 
which a cobra di capella issues. 

Above is a very perfect Ganesh, with his elephant he^td and 
ears. In his right hand is his parsky the instrument used for 
guiding the elephant; in his left is his broken tut^k, 

* A.bovo is Bratuha with four heads and four arms; ho 
is seated on a flat seat supported by five geese: behind * 234 
him are Marhti and another figure : in one of his hands 
ho holds his waterpot; the rest are broken off. 

On the left, bosides some other figures, is Vishnu on Garud^s 

t P'aii, No. il. 

t This fiV^re Koerus to have beonmneh more complete when Dr. \Vm. H inter 
Visiketl it some time before 1784 His description of it is as follows :— * In 
the west end is a hnman figure with eight ainais, four -m eatdi side, united at 
the shoulder, one behind anotlior. On the right, the foremost arm passes across 
the body, aiid is applied to the opposite side, at that part where tho inhabit¬ 
ants of the country usually wear their crees or dagger, as if about ro draw it. 
The second is thrown oat from tho body, and tho fore*arm has been be nt «•> as 
to come before the breast, but is broken off a very little way beyond the elbow. 
The humerus of tho third is parallel to the former, but the fore-arm entirely 
broken off. Tho foro-arru of the fourth is bent upwards, but broken off near , 
the wrist. The two first arms on tho left aide are gently bent, and hang down¬ 
wards ; the third supports a small female figure; and the fourth is extended 
above the head to support an irregular body something like the folds of a 
hanging collected together, The right thigh is bent outwards idmost at right 
angles to the body, but broken off near the knee ; the left is broken off close 
to the hip. This figure is surrounded by a number of smaller ones in various 
attitndea. ^^^Archceologia^ vol. vii., p. 2S7. 
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[ioiilcleriBj lii» gada or mace in one. liand^ and his skanhh 
or conch in another^ which is nsod for sounding to battle or 
'summoning to pravei'; the remaining hands aro broken* Indra 
appears riding on his elephant. 

There are some figures of little morzient^ and above are some 
deodfHs, or messengers of the gods. 

BeforO leaving the great cave, it may be observed that some 
parts of the roof are hewn into the form of beams or rafteivi^ 
which the pillars have the appearance of supporting. As you 
approach by the grand -entrance^ this framework rans joining 
the entablatures of the three first rows of pillars transversely 
east and west. If you approach by the eastern or western 
entranceSj the outer range of pillars in each is connected by a 
similar framework; but all the rest of the passage by the four 
side-doors of these two approaches across the temple, from the 
eastern to the western side-doors, ivS left quite clear of any such 
frame-work. If you enter by the eastern middle gate, the frame¬ 
work appears running transversely north and south, connecting 
the tw'o pillars in the second range from the eastern entrance; 
from these two pillars it runs east and west, connocting on the 
top four pillars on each side till it comes to the two pillars 
next the shrine, which it also unites transversely from north to 
south; by which means two ranges of four pillars each, and 
the iiiteriiiediate space, are cut off above; and were the frame¬ 
work adorned with liangings, tho space so cut off would pre¬ 
sent the appearance of a separate apartment. The space round 
the shrine is free from any such framework ; from wdiich one 
might bp disposed to iinagine that the tw'o first-meutionod free 
spaces were left for passing along from one gate to another, while 
that around the shrine was left fv)r the purpose of religious cir- 
curaambulation, a cerediony that is performed by going round 
•either the object worshipped or the temple itself. The two 
southern ranges of pillars, being those near the grand figure, are 
also coxmectod from east to west, but not transversely from 
* north to south. Tho framework was probably oc- 
* 285 oasionally hung with a drapeiy of Howers or cloth, as is 
usual in Hindu temples. 
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e leave tliegropt excavation by tbo western entrance^ 
ecliately. como into tlio open air; but the soil is here con¬ 
siderably raised^ so that it is necessary, to climb over a mass of 
stones and rubbish that seem to have fallen Irorh above. The 
rock is hewn smooth to a considerable height on throe sides of 
this open space; several circumstances seem to indicate that it 
had oncG a roof coiiiposod of the rock, which has now fallen in 
and added to the mass of rubbish. To the south of this court 
is uu excavation marked E on the plan^ which is filled with water, 
and appears low from the great height of the rubbish in the 
court. The entrance into this excavation is much choked up; 
within, it soema evidently intended to have been supported by 
two square massy pillars, and probably it was intended to add 
two side half-pillars not separated from the rock; the whole is 
very rudely aud impoiToctly formed, as if only sketched out 
and left* unfinished in the first and roughest state. The cave 
within, which is very unequal in height, extends to a consider¬ 
able distance on all sides; but not regularly. The whole fiooi* 
is CO veiled to a considerable depth with water, which prevents 
access to this excavation. It is not easy to say whether it was 
intended for a covered tank or not; were the earth removed 
from the entrance, and a more distinct view of the inside of 
the cave obtained, a better idea could bo formed. 

Leaving this excavation, w^o reach the chapel to tlio west, 
which has a front supported by two pillars and two senii-* 
pillars,t and (probably from the quantity of extraneous earth 
that has lodged in it) the roof is not so high as the rest of the 
temple. In the first apartment, which is evidently a good deal 
raised by earth that has fallen into it from without, there is on 
the right a Bouddh-looking figure (No. 12J) sitting on a lotus- 
tlirono, the support of which is covered with earth :—part of 
this earth I removed by digging; but the whole under-part of 
the lotus-stalk, as well as the servants who were by it, were so 



t Ih is uino feet high, twenty-three feet wide, fonrfccen foot three irjcLea deep 
to tbo oxitside of the pillars, but the rock projects five feet ana a half beyond 
the pillars. 
t Plan, No. 12. 
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__ extretrioly rotted and oaten by tlxe water * and damp, 

236 that 1 desisted. Niebuhr justly’remarks, that to show 
the solos of the feet, as is done by this statuo, is by Ori' 
eufcals osteeraod a mark of groat unpoliteness; it is .often done, 
liowever, in Boudclh and Jaiiui Jignres, as the symbols of the 
divine peraoaage are frequently found marked on the soles of the 
feet. Ilis hcHTids and fore-arms being broken off, it is impos- 
siblo to say whether bis hands were placed within each other, 
though from the appearance of the bend at the elbow of the leii; 
arm we may suppose that they were not. This, whether Shiva 
or Bonddh, is probably the same personage that is represented 
in the'ccmpartmeut on the left of the grand entrance; on 
right is a figure sitting on his heels, and holding in his hand an 
expanding plantain: above this is a three-headed figure, perhap.s 
Bramba, besides several others of loss moment. 

On the loft of the door by which you enter the inn'er apart¬ 
ment f is Shiva with six arms, having on. his head a cap orna« 
mentocl with tho crescent; and in his right inner <arm he holds 
a snake, as be does ^ parsh or hook for guiding his elephant in 
his second right arm : the third outer arm is gone. Tn his inner 
left arm ho holds the drapery of his dress; the second loft arm 
holds something which is broken ; the palm of tlio third is held 
exposed. On his brow is the accustomed eye or promberance. 
Bramha appears with his birds and lotus on the right, and be¬ 
low him .is a sspreading plan tain-tree and a human figure s.itting 
on the ground. On Bramha^s left is a human figure riding on 
an animal too mucjh broken to admit of its species beingrecog- 
nizod; and between this animal and Shiva are two figures, ono 
of them a loraalo c/ioz^ri-bearer. By his iimer left arm is an¬ 
other female figure ; and on her left is Indra on his elephant Ai- 
ravrati; on the left of whom is Vishnu, four-armed, riding on 
OanuBs shoulders. Shiva has on his cap'tlio •crescent, one of 
his most frequent symbols. On the westeim side is a door lead¬ 
ing to a smaller irregular closet, marked F on tho ground-plan; 
and beyond the first-mentioned apartment is another small one 
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ed t in which h a ling over’Hrned and lying on * * 237 
*si(le. On each aido of this door ivithoiit is a dvdrpdla 
or warden'^ having two joeisack Hgures below and two over him. 

The chapel on the opposite side, on tlio east of tho great 
temple, which is also now entered over a heap of stones and 
rubbishy has an open elegant appearance; it is eighty-six feet 
long, and in general twenty-five feet broad. It appears to 
have had four columns and two lialf-colunins in front; but they 
have all been destroyed except tho western half-column and 
f)avt of the column next to it, probably by masses of stone 
fallitig from above. In front of the middle entrance and recod¬ 
ing into the rock is a small shrine or sacellum, which is sur¬ 
rounded by an open space (B). On the eastern and western 
extremities of the long saloon or veranda are two recesses,} 
divided from the rest of iu by two pillars and two pilasters, 
which form throe entrances to each. On the right side of the 
western recess (at No. 14 of Niebiihr^s plan§) is an upright 
figure with a spear or broken trUhul; his left rests on a broken 
form. If it were Nandi, as the situation admits, we might 
then suppose this figure to be Shiva. 

On his right we discern Bramha supported as usual on his 
swans or geese. On his left is Vishnfi riding on Garud; in 
one of Yishnii^s right hands is his mace, tho other is open. One 
of his left hands holds his clialcer or war-wheel; the other holds 
his conch or shanhh resting on Garud^s shoulders. We discern 
several other subovdiiiato figures. 

On the left of the entrance of the recess (at No. 16 of Nie¬ 
buhr's plan ID is a large figure of Ganesh with his elephant-head, 
and several attendants. 

In front of the entrance (No. 15 of Niebuhr!) are ten de¬ 
tached figures: one of them is Ganosh; most of the others seem 
to be devanganuy tho servants and dancing-girls of the gods. 


f Tho diraemsiong of fchio inner apartment are:—North side nine feet sir 
inches, west aido tea foot sir inches, south side nine feet seven inches, east aido 
ten feet eight inches. 

* Tho mstorn about eleven feet, the western ten foet ten inches in depth. 

§ No. 14. il No. 16. IF No. 15. 
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There k. a polo between each two figareg, sui'mounted with a 
gvrati, a poaqock^ or some other figure as a symbol, 
l^ronting the right of the grand entrance of No, 1.7 t a 
. statue with four arms, and the usual eye or protuberarice on tho 
forehead; in its left ear is a snake twisted and tied ; ho has 
mustachios and a Roman nose. * Tho.innor right arm 
238 holds a snake; the cuter is broken oft\ Tho inner left 
lifts his robe; the outer is broken oflh—ho has a sword 
oil his loft thigh. There are two small figures above, and a 
jpeittach attendant'below. 'This probably represents Vir-bhudr 
or'Bliyraya, an incarnation of Shiva. 

. hVbnting the left of the grand entrance (at No. 18 J), is a 
gigantic statue with four arms, and two smaller fpeisaclics. 
Prom the pi*esenco of tho ]^eisache^,,\ve may presume that the 
principal figure is one of Shiva's gfma or band. 

Tho eastern rece»ss,—which like the one oppjosite is screened 
by two pillars and two pilasters, as has been mentioned,--has 
no sculpture in it. There is a tradition, that on the night can¬ 
ed SheurutVi or Shivu's night, the water of the Ganges oozes 
in through the roof of this part of the temple, and tho people 
of the island resort to it at that time to enjoy the benefit of the 
miracle. A similar legend prevails at many Hindu places of 
pilgrimage, 

Iho only parts of tho temple which have been left.uiidescribed> 
are tho three sanctuaries or shrines marked A, 13, and 0 on 
the plan. These contain the linff^ tho mysterious symbol of 
generation, and the great object of worship in the temples of 
Mahadoo. That marked A has been already mentioned ;—it 
is on the right-hand side of the great temple as you advance 
up towards tho remarkable three-beaded figure; it has a door¬ 
way on each of its four sides, and each is entered by a flight of 
six steps, forming a rise of about three feet eight inches above 
the level of the rest of the excavation.* On each side of each 
of tho four doors is a gigantic dvarpdia or guard, from fourteen 
feet ten indies to fifteen feet two inches in height. There is 
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sing'ular in tho’appearance of any of thef 5 o vYarders,*)* 
(^XQO’pt their gigantic bulk. On entering this shrinoj or ghahara 
as it is called by tho Mahrattas, which by some tvayellers has 
been mistaken for a mausoleum J—an idea most abhorrent to 
all ]:5rahinmical prejudices—we observe a ling about three feet 
in height and about nine in circiimferonce, composed 
of a stone that seems different from dbat out of which * 239 
the rest of the cavern is excavated^ being apparently 
harclor and freer, and probably brought from a distance. It is 
fixed in a square or yoni (the symbol of the female organ 

of generation), which is about three feet in height from the 
-floo\* of the sanctuary, somewhat hollowed towards the /rwy, and 
has the pranaliha or spout, by which the holy aspersions of 
oil and ghee run off, pointing to the noi’th. It is remarkable, 
that though this shrine does not strike the eye as iirogular, yot 
on measuring it no two sides will bo found of the same dimrm- 
sions : § this ling is still an object of religious veneration to the 
natives, particularly to barren women. In visiting tlie temple, 
I havo occasionally seen it adorned with garlands of flowers, 
and oil poured on it from devotion. 

The second shrine, marked B in the plan, is elevated above 
the level of the surrounding floor like that first described, and 
is come at by steps. The ling which is fixed in tho yoni is also 
of a different stone .from the rest of the cave, and is evidently 
inserted and imbedded in tho original rock. The pmnaUht or 
spout by which the aspersions aro dischai’ged faces iho east, 
and has tho form of a cow^s head—perhaps to represent the 
Ganges, which ppuringdown on the head of Shiva, winds along 
till it finds a passage, and discharges itself at Gungotri by the 
Goutnukh or cow^s-mouth, when it flows down into the level 
country of Hindustan. All around this sacellum or ghahara is 
a wido open space, for the purpose of permitting the wor^diip- 

t Marke<l in the plan, a, 6, c, d, c,/, gr, and 7t. 

t Bee Niebulir, Himter, Ac. 

§ The eni3(:orn side is nineteen foot font inches, tho north side niueteon feet 
tihreo inches, fcho west side twenty feet two inohos, the southern aiXo eighteen 
feot four inches. 
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to make or circiimamfculation of the sjm^oA 

, of adoration-^a religious act which is supposed to bo of great 
efficacy, aitd wlKoh^.as has alre^ady been observed, is often re¬ 
peated aj^reat idumber of times; indeed every pious Brahmin 
daily performs such circunlambulationa to the abject Of his wor¬ 
ship before sunriso. It has been already remarked, that the 
appearance of stone rafters, which have been carv“ed oh the roof 
of the great temple, nowhere join the shrino A, but leave an 
open passage round it as if for the performance of a similar 
pruduli'sldna^f 

* The third recess, at C in the opposite wing, has also 
^ 240 a ling ’^diich has been overturned ;.it is, like the others, 
of a stone that is in better preshmlxoii than; the rest of 
the cavo. 

Having romafked, for the purpose of explaining the nati:iro 
of three of the most prominent figures in fho excavation, that 
the b'wc/ and ,yom of the Hxudfis represent the male and female 
organs of generation,t it would serve no good purpose on this 
occasion to repeat the obscene tables inrente^dliy the Brahmins 
to account for the origin of this worship,| ilxey may he fotvp.d in 


. fHo. G, . , , 

J It, TH hj no means my wish to enter ,fUfco a history of the Phaino worship in 
eithm' Phoenicia or Greece—a subject-which has already been oxhausted by 
winters of great learning j but it may be mentioned as remarkable, that the 
graphic description given by-Herodotna (lib. ii;, a 48) of the motion bestowed 
on the phallus at the feast of Baochns by means of a string, will ipost accurate- 
ty apply to the fign tos of the Hng seen in every street oi India at the feast of 
the HfiU. Athenmus (lib. xiv., p,'G47X. ed. Oasaub.) mentions that the Syra¬ 
cusans Tnade images of tho of sesamuni and honey, whtoh 

they cnllod Mi/Uoi, and cavriod about at tho feast of the ThosmophoriU—a fact 
which coincides with the roveronco paid to the Hindd ui. See also ori this 
subject of the phallns, Diodorus Siculus, lib. i., cap. 88, od, Eichstadfc, p. 158 i and 
, the still more singular passage of Clemens Aloxandriima quoted by baroher in 
his notes to Herodotus, lib. ii., noto 182. The priests of the ancients, like those 
oftheHindhs, spiritualizod these obscene symbols. The worship of the phah 
Ills belongs to that of Osiris, A.donis, and Baoohus } and among the Greeks was 
foreign, and from the East; it seems indeed to have prevailod early in India, if' 
it had not its origin there. I hesitate therefore to assent to the opinion of 
air, Colehrooke, mentioned p. 205, though any opinion of his always tneritu;- 
uvery deference. ‘ 
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tha,t*tTeats<of Hindu myth and are not neoe^ 
"suiTfco bo known in (Twlor to imdorstand fclie figures in Ble^ 
phanta/ Tlie Bralimiris, like tW anciezit Greek pidests uind 
philosopbers, reduce the whole to a mystery, and wish these 
gross figures to bo understood as a mystic representation of 
the creative and productive energies of nature. The habitual 
contemplation of such emblems, especially when regarded as 
sacred or respectable, has however too obvious a tendency to, 
digudy the passions, and to cherish the violence of those 
animal foelings which it is one groat object of morality and 
religion to :regalate^aad repress. And adoration so misplaced 
seems to farnish debauchery and riotovith too obvious an 
apology. We know the licenbiousness wiiicli occasioned the' 
* rites of the Bona Dea to.be driven from Romo ; and 
it is affirmed ti^at in some parts of the .Deklmn, the 241 
feasts of the /fiip, whioli have a precisely similar tendency, 
are scones of the moi.vt shameful profligacy and liconse that it is 
pos^iible for the imagination to conceive. All that at preseuo it 
is necessary to remark is that the male or active generative 
energy represents Slava, while the female or passive is the 
symbol of Shakti or Parvati; and it may be added, that the 
figure is so disguised iiudor tho embieiuj that in the temple of 
Elephanta there is bo where any appearanoo that can alarm the 
most timid modesty. 

I huve already mentioned that the whole temple of Elephanta 
^;S proViably dedicated to Shiva alone, and not tobliiva, Vishnu, 
and Bramiia, as has of late been, generally understood. 

After tbe explanation,-—X am sensible that I may add the 
dull and tedious explanation—ol the separate sculptures fXiafc 
lias been given, the grounds of that belief may bo more easily 
comprehended. It may previously be remarked, that the use 
made of temples by tho ancient Greeks and Romans, as well as 
by the modern Hindus, is considerably different from thud re¬ 
quired of them by Christian nations. A Hindu goes alone, as an 
ancient Roman would have done, when he finds it convenient, 
r offers his solitary pwayets before his idol, prostrates himself in 
his pi'esence, and leaves his offeriug : he attempts to bribe his 
M 
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god to prosper him in his trade, wlietheitr it be-merohand!^ or 
procuration, or theft, "There is no stated tegular tiiae of 
teaching, no public prayers said by a priest in th<f name of a 
tiiixtHl congregation, no gathering of the people to go through a 
solemn service. Their gioat festivals arcrlike oa^ ideas of a 
fair; each man goes in his own time to the temple, tnakes his 
offei'ing at the feet of the idol, goes out and purchases sweetoeats. 
Allteaching or reading of the sacred books is in private houses ; 
or if it isiu tho temple, it is in the courts of the temple, nevcn* in 
the consecrated edifice :the verandas or porticoes near the temple 
are used jnst as any others equally coiivement would be. This 
iieo, to which the courts of the temple are applied, wdll throw 
light on many passagef^^of the history and sacred volumes of 
the dews, >'It is evi^nfc that the temples'of liatious whoso 
Vr'Worship is so coixchicted, need not be large like our 
* 2 churches ; since'it is not*required that they should con¬ 

tain a multitude. In all very ancient temples, however 
magnificent, the poi't of the temple in which the deity is sup*^ 
posed tiO reside is small,-surrounded by numerous buildings, in 
which the priests and servants ot the temples reside. This 
seems to have been the plan of the first temple of Jerusalem ; 
it way that of the older Urocian temples, as wo may observe froxa 
the Ion of Euripides, and it is at this clay that presented by the 
temple of Mecca.' in the temples of the Hindus the great 
object of worship is not constantly exposed to view, nor placed 
in the larger outer building; it is always in an inner small and 
dark apartment, usually having only one door, requiring to have 
lightsburningbefore.it in order to he seen, and facing the door 
so as to be visible from the further side of an intervening saloon. 
It will be remarked that the different apartments in wbicli the 
lings are placed at Blephanta answer this description, and 
would favour a belief that the ling itself was the principal object 
of adoration in the templo; In the grand excavation, the ling 
directly faces two of the three entrances, the eastern rind western; 
it is likewise seen from tho central point of the cave. In like 
matxner, a person entering either of the two wings by their.i. 
middle opening, in each c>f them has the ling immediately bo- 
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Jin; this seemB tjo mark it out as the principal and most 
^iqnent objoot of attention ia the temple. There is so me veason 
to conjecture, from the practice of other Hindu temples, that 
the great figure feeing the grand entrance wa-s only exposed 
to view on more solemn festivals, A veil was probchly dropped 
befcrethe recess, where tba marks of some framework still 
exist, and on ordinary occasions only the two chapels, and 
occaBionally the side doors of the great temple, which all present 
the Ungx were probably thrown open. 

It must be observed as an objection to the idea which gene¬ 
rally prevails, that the middle ligaro of the three-headed bust 
represonts Bramha, that Bramha's image is never an object of 
wo^*ship w ith the Hindus ; there is no such thing as a temple 
,of Brarnha; a poeuliarity, to account for which, different idle 
stories may bo found in the Purans. Such being the case, it is 
not likely that if the bust was ever intended to be worshipped, 
a deity whois worshipped nowhere else should receive 
i-elig’ious supplication at Elophanta, * 243 

In the next place there is no one discriminative mark 
by which the figure in question can be ascribed to Bramha: as 
far as the mere sculpture is concerned, it might as well be any 
other god^^tho serpent m the hand of the middle figure militates 
against the notion that it is Bramha* Had not the idea of a 
trinity, saggeeted by the view of the three-headed bust, present¬ 
ed itself to the mind encompassed with mystery and wonder, 
Bramha t would probably never have been thought of. It 
would he wisdom in Chxistian divines to throw oS the treacher ¬ 
ous assistance winch has been supposed to be aflorded to some 
of the mysteries of the Christian faith by this fabulous Hindu 
trinity. 

In the last place : If any god except Shiva has a share in tne 
temple, it seems rather inexplicable why Shiva in every compart¬ 
ment should always be the pronaiuent a-nd leading figure; and 

7^® lotas-bad in the hand oi ^he figure called Bramha, and the open 

lotus in the hand of that called Vishnd, a e the only oiroamstances that have 
the shadow of favounng this hypothesis and these are feeble and anoortain 
proofs on which, to build such a conclusic 
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hy tlie others should not only never occupy the chief place 
uor even appear in'any one instance on an equality with him;, 
but should, nnifhrmly be represented in adin^inutive shape,a3bis 
servants or courtiers :*this is quite inconsistent' with the idea of 
any equality of reverence towards the three gods who are Bup- 
posed to have a property in the temple. Shiva appears with 
all his family and domestics; his.wife Parvati, his ions Ganesb 
nnd Kartik, Bhriga the chief of his gana, the worn-out mtlnis, 
the who attend him, with his bull Nandi^ and the 

tiger;, his wife’s vdhand. Brainha and Vishnd appear solitary;, 
without their families, without their attendants, and chiefly re¬ 
cognizable by their v.dkana or conveyances. Shiva appears in 
his different incpraations : not one of ail Vishnfl’s mHneri>vi8 in¬ 
carnations can here be traced. . ' 

It has been observed by some writers, that the dress of tho 
flgares is different from that now in- use in India; and Niebuhr 
remarks that the figures are beardless, except that of 
244 ShiVa in the great bust-, to which may bo added that in 
the eastern chapel, and the bearded 'mnnUy which he over¬ 
looked . But so Ihr i.v the fu’st observation from being true, that 
thex^e is not a piece of dress on any figure in the cave, except 
the fancy cap on some of them, which is not at . this day com¬ 
monly met with in India. The, shelot', or long web of thin clpth 
folcied round the loins, is that in general nse all overMinclostan 
and the Ilekhaii, The Same may l>o said of the jevyels and or- 
naments ;-^they are pi’ecisely the heavy tasteless ornaments that 
load the iiock.s, ankles, arms, and ears of the Hindus, if most 
of the figure'.:' are nearly naked, this is owing to several reasons. 
Statuaries tu'tnrally dislike formal dresses, as a great incuin- 
branco on their art, since, they conceal or deform the most 
graceful contours of the jinman body, the expression of which, 
and of the einotioiuv of the countenance, is the great triumph 
of tlieir art. In the next place, there are really very few 
pieces of genuine Hindu dress i chg Brahmin, for example, 
has only the dhoteVj or cloth that covers the lower part of the 
body, t},xx3i t\ioangimsU rj which i.s wrapped round the upper 
part of the body ;— till he is married, he wears only the any- 
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and wliieh inst. is a short cloth that passes be 

Fwwju the thighs, and is tastoiied before and. behind to a string 
that goes round the loins: tho Sanyasi nses an anctivasUr dyed 
yellow with saffron and oallod o.ud the langoti. Ihe 

(JosaMM and. Byragia wear the langoti alone- The only i-egular 
parts of the dress of a woman are the luguda, a long web of cloth 
from sixteen to twei,ity cubits in lengthy which, after covering 
the Middle part of the body, is throwm over the shoulders and 
forms a graceful covering for tho upper p'avt; and tho chnlue, a 
abort jacket with short sleeves, used to support rather than to 
eonooal the breast. Most of the articles of dress now worn 
have been introduced by the Mtisulrnans; such as the aapra/tdta 
and '-((ipatce, which cover tho upper part of the body; the turhcin, 
tlie cholnaov shoi't drawers, &c. It should be remembered, too, 
that when a Hindvl approaches his gods reverently, he purifies 
himaelf, and throws off all his dress except that part which co¬ 
vers his loins, and many of the figures in this cave are in the 
act of adoration. Finally, tho principal figures are gods, wlio \n 
H'most nations have been represented with little covering. 

At present, none of the figures in Elephanta are sculp- •* 245 
tured in a state of entire nudity ; though it is said that 
some of those now biroken more nearly approached the state of 
nature, and were mutilated by the piety or wantonness of vi¬ 
sitors, As for the circumstance of the figures beiug beardless, 
it is owing to their representing celestial beings, who are sup¬ 
posed to enjoy eternal youth. The towm, or celestial sages, 
however, are alw'ays represented in these sculptures, as they are 
in the Hindu mythology, with beards, as being aged. Shiva 
also in Hindu poems, as vvoll as in paintings, has frequently 
either a beard or mustachios. 

Travellers have entertained very different ideas of the degree 
of genius and art displayed in this temple and the figures 
around it : some are disposed to rate them very high, and .speak 
in ra.pfcuroii,s terms of the execution and design of several ot the 
compartments. To me it appears, that while the whole gon- 
, oeptiou and plan of the temple is extremely grand and magni¬ 
ficent, and while the outline and disposition of the separate 


Sl 
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5surea LTidicmto great talent and inge7nH,ty5 the exeCTtion ane 
finishing of the figures in general (though some them prove 
the sculptor to have had great merit) tall below the original 
idea, and are often very defective, in no instance being pos¬ 
sessed of striking excellence. The figures have something of 
rudeness and want of finish, the proportions are sometimes lost, . 
the attitudes forced, and everything indicate the infancy of 
the art —though a vigorous infancy. The grouping appears to 
be still more defective than the execution of the separate 
figures:—a number of little and almost dwarfish fignires ara 
huddled around one or two larger ones. Indeed it deserve, 
consideration, whether the nature of the Hindu mythology, 
which represents everything by hieroglyphic, be not extreme¬ 
ly unfavourable to the fine arts. The arts of painting and 
sculpture owe their chief beauties to a successful represente 
tion of external objects, ax.id to a happy development of the 
universal feelings and passions of human nature, are expressed 
on the human frame. But in the mythology of the Brahmins, 
vSiich is the number of legends relating to each of the gods, 
and so much are their various qualities and properties 
246 depicted by conventional marks and sym'^^bols, which 
the character and situation of each individual, much as 
ascertain distinctly a written name or mark would do, that the 
ingenuity of the artist is not required to indicate by the fine 
touches of his art what is done by a rougher and grosser way. 
Tho Egyptian sculptux-e seems never to have passed beyond 
this step. The Greeks by their fine genius burst the shackles 
which they received from their masters, and 'lieir statues and 
scalpturo will probably be found most excellent, where the 
general characters and passions of human nature swallow up, the 
understood symbols of the individual represented, — when the 
painter rather than the people speaks. On this account I have 
always regarded the attempt made by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
to restore in a certain degree the use of hieroglyphic in paint¬ 
ing, as an oversight of that excellent painter and admirable 
critic. It seems to be taking a stop backward, and to be de¬ 
grading that beautiful art from exhibiting a representation of 
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^ricral natiiro infcolligible to all toankind, to tho exliibifeioti of 
a io( 5 al and 'loinpowj ciiaracter, intelligiblo only to thoao whose 
age and oountiy have qualified thorn to peruse it. Wheu^car-' 
tied all its length, it brings back tli 0 fine arts from girhig re- 
presontations of ideal nature, and strong and refinc^l passions^ 
to the mere art of copying external objects and symbols; it 
makes them a provincial dialect instead of an universal and 
eberuBtl language—it has a texideucy to strike genius out of the 
art* The general use of such symbols, accordingly, appears to 
me to have oombined with other causos to blunt the sense of 
the Hindfis for the .fine arts: they are delighted to recognue a 
deity by his vdhan(f>y hk many heads and xiumerous anus;, but 
they appear to set little value on the accurate delineation of a 
passion, or the fine forms that start from beneath the chisel or 
the pencil: the passion being represented by its artificial syrn* 
bob the natural sign loses its vnlue. The Hindus are always 
children, and iinuised with baubles; their groups oven of living 
, beings are generally still life. If there are many figurcxs in the 
piece, they are commonly seated, and action is rarely represent¬ 
ed ; or if it be, it is geriei'ally an obvious one, like a fight or 
battle. The various figures, as may be remarked of those at 
Elephanta, aro never made to concur by different actions to¬ 
wards one end, so as to preserve, unity in the piece. While 
scu.lp'J^'turo is in this state, and while the art of gronpiug 
and of telling a story is in this condition, it is not going * 247 
too far to consider them as in their infancy. 

W.hile the particular compartments of figures have these 
defects, it is remarkable that the whole frame and form ofdhe 
excavation, which to the eye appears regular, when critically 
examined and measured, is found to be in an uncommon degreu 
faulty. The pillars in the different ranges deviate from the 
straight line, some advancing and fiome receding beyond their 
proper places. Many of them stand wdth a certain degree of 
obliquity, few of them are of exactly the same dimensions, and 
the different sides of the same pillars are rarely similar to each 
other. Even the whole temple itself, which to the eye presents 
the appearance of x^egularity, has no two sides of’ the same magni- 
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t^do : in a work liown and carved onb with sncK prodigious 
labour amt expense as tbis of Elephant.'., such a defect appears 
uiSt'Oaishiug. d’iiis inequality, extending to the temple itself, 
the pillars, and the shrines, gives rise to an idea that the inequa- 
lity may bo intentional. Mr. Crawford in his, Skot(hes observes, 
that the Hindus never make the sides of a tack or reservoir 
perfectly equal to eaeh other. The remark , seems to me cor¬ 
rect 80 far as concerns tho fact; but with every inquiry that I 
have inaclo, I cannot discover that there is any such positive 
rule, or that it is applied to any of their buildings or edifices. 
Most of the compartments have suffered a good rleal from force 
and injury rather than time ; tho figures, which ore all in full 
relief and merely adhering to the vvall, are easily subject to 
injury. 

It is worthy of notice, that tlm excavation appears once to 
have been painted in water-colours : some of those colours still 
adhero to tho roof, though none of the figures that have been 
painted on it are so entire as to be recognizable. Some remains 
of water-colours are also visible in other parts ol tho cave. It 
is probable that all tlie figures wore once painted* f in 
* 248 many and glaring colour.*, as is still practised in regard 
to Hindu idols. Tho third eye in the forehead of Shiv.a 
and ofhhs servants could not have been distingnishod at any 
considerable distauco unless painted. The romtiins of similar 
painting are still seen at the caves of Kanara, and even in the 
magnificent temjiles of Egypt. 

Some time ago a considerable fragment of one of tlio cushion- 
like capitals of one of the great pillar.s fell do wn. On examin¬ 
ing it, it appeared to have been fixed on by two largo pegs or 
pins, and the capital being examined, two pieces of teakwood 
by which it had been fastened were discovered. It is remark¬ 
able, that these pieces ol wood when cut with a knife were 
still very hard and sound within, though they must pi'o’oably 

f Over tho grand eiitraaoe, between the eastern pillar and pilaster, there is ii 
drawing in wat0r*colours,of sovoral concentric circles with some figmm, which 
may have represented the signs ol’ the zodiac ; but the cbloura are too /nuoh 
worn to admit of their being correctly distingnished. 
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Kwo ripheld (vho fragmpwfc for mmy haridriM:! years ; for if it. be 
not. admit ted that they could Imve been used as a hold to retain 
a piece of the stone broken off at the original excavation of tho 
temple, which seems aiifficioatiy probable, stili they must be 
Opnyards of three Huiidred years old, as Elephanta was ceruainly 
not used as a place of worship from the time that the Portu¬ 
guese seiKod Bombay, and probably not for a long time before. 
When the Portuguese took the island, the sculptures probaldy 
suffered ntuclf from the xgnoraricc and want of curiosity of that 
people^' UvS well as their bigotry and detestation of all pagan, 
idol}^: theiiy cattle soem bo have taken shelter in the cave du¬ 
ring the monsoon, as long as they had the island. Pyko i aforms 
us f that a Portuguese ffdalgo hred a great gun into the cave 
to amuse himself with the echo,' by which several of the pillars 
wore broken. The whole of the lower part of tho oxcavation, 
with the pillars and figures for about two feet from thf3ground, 
in consequence of the lodging of the water which comes in by 
the eastern and western entrances, has been rotted and worn 
down, so that the stone is easily broken if a Id tlo force be 
applied. Several of the pillars are mutilatod; some of (hem 
evidently from this cause, as the sound upper part'still adhej’cs 
to the roof, while the base, which was injured by the rainwater 
and damp, has fiillen off: some of the figures, however, appe4ir to 
have sufibred considerably since Niebiihr^s time, as appears from 
Iris clraw*iugs, the figuvos in which are in some instances 
more entire than the figures in tho excavations at present 2f 9 

are. Tho eastern and we.storn entrances have been broken 
and deiaced b»y the falling in of huge musses of stoae and earth 
from above, so tluit the approach to tlieni is now rather difficulty 
from the irregular masses of scattered rocks lying'in heaps. 

Nothing presents itself in these excavations, which can lead 
to a ba.tlsthctory solution of the iraportaut and curious question, 
In what age or by what dynasty was. this vast temple com¬ 
pleted ? One fact is worthy of notice, that a greater-number of 
rnagtiificcnt cave-temples present themselves in a small space 



* Ar':h(eol<*oUif Tol. vii-, p. 3-9. 
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on tliis coast;, and lu territories originally inhabited by a Mah - 
ratta race^ than aro to be met with in any other part of India, 
'.fhe cares of Elephanta, those of Kanara, Amboli/ and some 
others on the island of Salsette, the tine curve of Carli on the 
road by the Bor Ghat to Poona, the still more extensive and 
magnificent ranges at B!loraj> not to mention some smaller 
cavo-temples in the Kokati and noav the Adjanta pas8,t 
all on Maliratta ground, and seem to show tho existence of 
sotnO great and powerful dynasty, which must have 
many years to complete workvS of such labour and extent. I'he 
existence of temples of Opposite characters, and of difiereut and 
hostile religions, only a few miles from each other, and in some 
instances, as at Ellora, even united iu the same range, is a sin¬ 
gular Ikct, which well deserves to excite the attentioii, and 
exercise the indu.stry, of the Indian antiquary. 

All travellors who have visited \Egypt and India have been 
irresistibly struck with the resemblance between the templea 
r)f Egypt and the excavations of India, as well in tho massy 
dignity of the w^^hole, as in the arrangemont and form of the 
temple and the appearance of the figures. Many articles in the 
mythology of these countries also exhibit a singular coincidence; 
but no judicious comparison has hitherto bee.g instituted be * 
tween the architecture, scidpture, and mythology of the two 
countries. 

^ About a quarter of a* mile to the S..K. ot these caves, 

^ there is another set of considerablo extent; but as the rain 
during the monsoon runs into them and carries great quantities 
of earth fdong vf-ith it, they have been in a great measure filled up. Some 
of the statues appear half out of the earth ; they belong to the Hindtl 
iTi3UhoIogy, and appear to be of respectable workmanship. Should the 
mania of Hindnisin ever invade us, tho stream of raiu during the mcm- 
soon which has filled them, might with a little mgennity be employed 
•ts the means of reznoving the rubbish that has been acciimulUed. 

On the very top of tl'o hill in. which are the caves there ia a figure of. 
a small tiger or lion of nidc workmanship. 

t Tho stxvpencioufi excavations on the fortified rock qf Dowlutabad, within a 
foTv miles of Ellora, might be added as an example of a similar sort of archi¬ 
tecture (if it may bo so called), for a different purpose indeed, but in the same 
torritory and by the same race. 




I N(/rE. - . Bee Journal B. B. K A, Socioby, vol. 1., p. Coulo’s 

VX.r*,bk. in., cbap, xi.^Fagodaol’ Blephaufca j vol. III., p. 41, tbo Dr., 
Wilson s Accouui of .Klephaufca Caves ; vol. IV., p. !:idI,'tho liev. Or. 
St^^vtuiscm’s TheoT 7 of tba Creat Klephanta Cave ; ul, p. 341, Sfioond 
Meiuoir by Dr. Wilson; see also Journal .E. A. S', .vol. Ill,, p. 100, lout* 
notel; vol. V.,p. 81, Papei'by Col. Sylce.s ; id., p. 024, Bast of Siva at-- ; 
id., Vol. VIII., p. 8H (Vergu^ison's Eock-cut Templos of India) ; A'^uu.lc 
Journal, I81(i, vol. II., p. 646 ( Visit to— by Caplaiu .Basil Uall); 
t’oe alst) Danioll’s Views of Agiu, Dehli, dc^c., and of Elephanta and 
Salsetle; Syiribolical Kabure Of the Scuipbure :^t--vlde Antiquities 
of Orissa by Baba Bajornlralal Mibra, voL L, pp. 34, 61 ; Asiatic He- 
wearckes, vol. T.Y., p. 409, Some Account of the Cave of Elephantby 
J, Goldingbam; vol, V'L, p. 261 (aote—in an article on tbe Literature 
and Religion of tlio Burrnas by Dr, F. Bachanan) ; vol. XVTT, p. 1-8. 
Berncasters Voyage to China, inoUuling a Visit to tlie Bombay Preid 
dency, &g., 2 rols. 

Besidoa the above references, I give the follovdng notes, for which 
1 imve to thank one of our most active members—Dr. Da ( hujliar — 
Among the principal accounts of the cave-temples of Klophanta by 
Earopoan writers, that of John Haigben van Liuschoteu, written in 
1679, is generally considered the earliest ever written. Long before him, 
however, tho celebrated physician of the king Dom Joab 1 fl. of Pottugal, 
Or. Garcia d'Orta, bad described the temple in bis * Colloquies,’ printed iw 
Goa in J 663. (Aee Siibsidios para a Historia da India Portugueza, Ac., by 
Kodrigo J. do L. Felner, Lisbon, 1868, pp. 160-161.) He first saw the cave- 
tcunplo inJ634 and describes it thus ;-•** There is another pagoda, bolter 
tiuin all othei's. In an island called Pori, wliioh we name ** the island of the 
elephant.’* There is a hill iu it, and at the top of this hill an underground 
dwelling hewn out of a living rock. The dwelling is a.s large as' a monas¬ 
tery, and has open cou rts and cisterns of very good watei*. On tbu walls 
iiround, there are large sculptured images of elephants, lions, tiger.s, and 
of many human figures, such as amazons, and other various kiids, well 
out. At present this pagoda is much davaaged by the cattio that outer 
there ; but in 34 (1.634), when I came from Portugal, it wa.s really avoi Lb 
seeing. I saw it then when wc were at war with Basseiji (Ba<?aim), 
which place was soon afterwards given by the king of Cambay (Cam- 
baia) to. Himo da Cunha.' (See Colloquios, by Dr. Garcia d’Orta, 2nd 
ed., Lisbon, 1872, p. 213,) When the Portuguese took possession of the 
island of Eleplmnta as one of the dependencies of Bassoin, it wa;; rented 
to one Joa5 Pires for the annual quit-rent of 105 pardaos. It was in his 
hands as late as the year 1 54<8. (See Subsidios, tU supra, pp. 167-158.) Borne 
time aRer it W'as transferred to Manuel llcbello da Silva, who, ugam, made 
it over to his daughter Dom Rosa Maria Manuel d’Alm.eid.'ri, murri<?d to 
•Lopo de Melio Sawapaio> on the 22iul April 1616, and whose UesceiulanLi 
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wei'f' living ill Bci&sein as late as 1848. (See Diccionario EAplir 

c:4i vo, by b\ N* Xavier, Nova-Goa, 1848, p. 52. ) 

Diogo do Couto, who, writing about the first decade of the seven < 
tecnth cfeTitiiry, says tliat he ‘bad visited the rave of Elepbanta firty 
years ngo,‘ must have seen them about 25 years after Br. Garcia d’Orla- 
(6'ce Becadari VII., bk. in., cha|). xi.) Diogo do Covito refers to an 
iiisi ription which was at the door of i*/be cave/rand waa carried away i/j 
Portugal. When the island of Etophanta came into the posseftskni of 
tbfs Portuguese, the stone, it is .said, was reTiioved and, shown lo a 
Viceroy, and then sent to Portugal, where it was said to be lost. If there 
was any Viceroy or Governor who took much intoroBt in msciiptious, it 
W5i.s Dom .loao dd ('astro. So it would be but natural it one w'orc to look for 
thi.$ lost .stone among the spoils or property of that distinguished man. 
Thi.s i.s exactly whatdia.s been done, and the honour of this search and 
the discovery of tJiis slab are entirely due to an Kngliahman, althougli he 
dill not know w'hat it was about. Mr. .Tames Murphy, Ai'chitect, in 
iiis ‘ 'rravols in Portugal,’ published in London in 1795,♦ says that a 
Sau.sevlt inscription was discovered by him in the ‘Ponha Y/u’de/ a 
garden-house situated in the beautiful .Portuguese sanitarium of Oiotm, 
and formerly the residence of Dom Joao do Castro, it was in Mur‘p‘hy'.s 
time inhabited by one of his descendants. Dom Joa5 do Castro died in 
Goa on tho 14fch June 154-8, and was buried in the Prauciscau Church, 
from whence lus bones were translated to the chiipcd belonging to hi.v 
villa at Gintra. For further particulars I refer to Murphy’s work a’oove 
meutioned.’’ 

I. ti’ust we may soon have a copy of this reraarkalflo inscription se¬ 
cured for our Jou.rnal. 

“ Another fact wortli noting is tho mention .Erskiiie makes of ‘ a 
ruinod Portugues.; edihee,’ close to the ‘ large and clumsy elephant cut 
out of an insulated black rock.’ Now thi.=? ‘ ruined edifice,’which has 
hitherto remairiod unknown to the .Engli.sh reader, was a tower equip¬ 
ped with guns for tlie defence of the island against the pirates’ ‘ paraos," 
which were in the habit of infesting the neighbourhood. This tower 
had, besides, a flagstaff, which used to lioist a peculiar .sort of flag a.s a 
signal to the Portuguese vessels to keep away from the island when 
~!3iU’i'ounded by the pirates’ boats. (See Chrouista doTissuary, voh III., 
pp. 251-262. In the same pages a description of the island and caves 
is found as observed in 1CS4 .)”—Ed.] 
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REMARKS ON THE SUBSTANCE CALLED GEZ, 

OR MANNA, 

FOUND IN PKRSrA AND ARMENIA. 

l>y. Qripta’m Edwadd Fredebiok, of the Bombivy EHiablisbrnoui; 

28 //t 

At (Datertairnueiifs in Porsia a sv/eetnieat t)Q}\k^^ gemngabeeib 
is iL' 3 ua]Iy inetvwith, tin^ pleasant taste ai^ other pro¬ 

perties of w’hicli, ast well as tlie mystery that involveti its origin, 
excited my cariosity to know it’ it were an airimni or a vegetable 
prothictioii. 

The principal ingredient in its composition is a white gummy 
Fubstance called gez^ w’liich when mixed up with rose-wateis 
fionr, and pistachio-nuts into flat round cakes, that are generally 
made three inolies in diameter and a quarter of an inch thick, 
has nuich the appearanco and feel of common dough, tliough a, 
little more liardt It is at the same time both adhesive and 
brittle, for any attempt to cmt it shows tJie former quality, as 
it sticks to the knife ; and if pulled, it mlmits of being drawn 
out to some length like birdlinu*. The mode, however, gene¬ 
rally practfeed of breaking it for use, is by placing one cake on 
thep)aJm of the hand somewhat hollow^ed and striking it with 
the other, vdieri the blow occasions it to lly into several pieces, 
w'hose edges, rather unexpectedly, appear smooth and polisheci 
like broken glass. 

Jlardly any of lire inhabitants of the provinces of Ears and 
Irak witk whom I conversed, could afford me anything like 
accurate information of the mariner and place in wdiich this 
singular substance was procured ; the most intelligent of them 
.cavididl 3 ^ acknowledged their ignorance of the matter, merely 
saying that thes" believed it came froin some place bet^yeeu 
ibiahan and Ilummadan. 
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o traveller with wlios^ wofks I am acquaiuted makes thi 
slightestmention of either the or the shrub on 

* L^52 which it is found, except Chardin ; and even he, with 
the addition of the copious notes that are sabjoined lf)y 
his learned editor to the latest edition of his tnivefe, affords but 
little satisfaction, and that through tlio medimn of hearsay iu- 
formation. 

Both the existence of manna aiid the mode of its production 
appear to have been objects of anxious research with M. Niebuhr 
daring his visit to Arabia Petraea, a country which abounds, 
by his description, with prickly shrubs that are likely to pro¬ 
duce such a substance: yet little success attended his labours, 
for he complains that his inquiries at Suez were answered in 
the most provoking manner by the fabulous tales of a monk, to 
which he prudently refused a place in his travels, from their 
bearing too much the air of a monastic legend. At Bussora he 
seems to have been better pleased as to the result of his inquiries. 
A specimen of the Tarandjubiii manna was given him in round 
grains of a yellowish hue, and said to be found in Persia on a 
prickly shrub ; ib was considered very nourishing, and when 
newly gathered had no purgative qualities. It was much used 
as a sugar in dishes of meat, and particularly in .pastry. 

However unwilling to place my own opinions in opposition 
to the authority of so intelligent and accurate a traveller as 
Niebuhr, still I cannot avoid thinking tha t he might have mis¬ 
taken the dammah (the juice expressed from ' dates newly 
gathered) for an inferior kind of manna, which it resembles 
much by hia description in colour and sweetness; and this idea 
is strengthened by the uses to which they are in common 
applied. The dammah is however notabsolutely in a granulated 
state, but is very generally used in cookery as a substit ute for 
sugar by the middle and lower classes of people, both at Bag¬ 
dad and Bussora. 

Chardin states* that .amongst the variety of botanical infor¬ 
mation which he obtained during his stay at Isfahan, he under- 



* Chardin's Travels, vol.iii., p. 295. 
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1 that the tree which bears the manna, of which there 
many sorts,, was also found in Persia, ^^ 'j'he best is yellowish 
and largo-grained, and is brought from Nichapobr, a country 
of Bactriana. The second is called the manna of the tama- 
risk, because the tree from which it distilH is so named ; it 
growsin abundance in the province of Susiana, and 
particularly about Dawrac, a place in the Persian Gulf, 253 
w hich is the Aracaf of Ptolemy, The third sort is li¬ 
quid; it is gathered about Isfahan upon a sort of tree birger 
than the tewarisk, of which the bark is polished and shining. 
The leaves of this tree distil the liquid manna in summer, 
which they say is not a dew, but an exudation from the tree 
congealed upon the leal’; yon see it in the morning on tho earth, 
and it is the richest of all. They employ it in medicine, us well 
as (he mailna of the tamarisk, and it is as s’jveet as the other 
kind/'' 

It is how'ever to be observed that the tamarisk bears no ve- 
semblance to the gavan, the bush on which the is found; 
and although I am confident that Chardin alludes to the same 
J^ubsfcaiice which t saw, yet it appears extraordinary that he 
never speaks of the sweetmeat. 

Let it hovvever be recollected that Chardin did not visit the 
phices of which be here speaks, but entered Persia from Georgia, 
on the north, passed down the country through Tabriz, Scolta- 
nea, Koom, and Kashan to Isfahan; thus moviog many degrees 
to the westward of those countricjs of Khozistan, Irak, and some 
parts of Koordisfcan, which are tho only ones that produce the 
ge.h or manna, as the Armenians call it. The route which I 
took was also part of that which Chardin had travelled, but ) 
was puirsuing one in almost a contrary direction wdien I saw tho 
gez; being at that time on the road through Gilpa-egan and 
Ivhoruinabad to Kermanshah, which latter place is situated on 
the borders of Koordistan, lying in the 34tii degree of north 
latitude, within which parallel the gez nho abounds on the hills 

t According to Dr. Vincent (in his Voyage of NearchuB, p. 362), the Aracaoi 
Ptolemy is situated near Biisbiie ; he believes it to be the same island which Nie¬ 
buhr calls .Daredge (S.S ) The modern Larrock. 
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J Koordislan. I was? liowevbr, nliable to aseerbain its precise 
appearance and oonsistoncy in its native state, when seen in this 
neighbourhoocL But the similarity of cliniiiie and mountainous 
aspect of coun try in the vicinity of Mooslif and Ahtnudea pro- 
dnciiig the same shrulis^ obviously led me to conjecture it mu?.t 
be the produce of an insect there also, as well as when found on 
the gavan in Persifi. 

* All my endeavours to gain information relative to the 

254 were for some, time fniitloss, being commonly a.n . 
sv;ered with fables and ridiculous stories too improbable 
to deserve ci’edit, and too idle to be bore related j but fortu¬ 
nately on rny return from .{lumraadan I struck out to the right 
from the common road, and halting one day at the town of Klion- 
sar, a place beautifully romantic from the wildness and luKiU'iaace 
of its scenery, 1 heard from the inhabitants that its neighbour¬ 
hood was celebrated for its {/ez, and that it was the production 
of an animal like a louse. TJiis nows excited no slight sensation 
of ploasui'O; as it held out a prospect of the accomplishment ol 
niy anxious wishes. That so little should be known of so sin- 
g\ilar a substance, even in the very vicinity of the place of its 
production, is, amongst many other instances, a proof of the 
ignorance and indifierence of the Persians regai'ding tho gene- 
rid knoAvlodge and geography of their own country; for at is- 
lahan, whi<jh is only ono hundr0d miles distant from Khonsar, 
and intimately connected with it by the constant intercourse of 
oaj*avan.B of merchants, as well as iniiumorable pilgrims annually 
going to Nedgef, 1 was iv'peatedly told the most palpable absur¬ 
dities of the being a dew that fell from heaven in aatiuim.:!: 
Had the Armenians accounted for it in this way in allusion to 
the manna received by the Israelites in fche wilderness, it would 
have excited no astonishment, as they call it manna. 

t Tho awoient Maxoene. 

X “ Tho Usbok incrchanta trade chiefly in the higher Tartaa-y, Muscovy, and 
the Indies;. They carry thither silk ami a great deal of matlna, which they call 
s/wrke -f, which signiiiea the milk of a tree, bncaase this drug i? white. 'Tia a 
dew (liab falls on the trees, and dropping from thoir branches, they reduce it 
into ^>u»aU grains, which tho p^-oplepub into glasses for sale.”— History of.Qen- 
jhiscan the Great, by V, de la Croix, son., p. 204. 
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at. to reruru. Before dajligEt we marched from ivlionaar, 
and, ou clearing the botiudariea of the town, deriiited from the 
main ro&v<3 as W 0 had been directed, and began rambling amongst 
tlje biishes ion the face of the moantain on our right, diligently 
looking forThe directions sve had receivod, were to 
exatnino the bushes closely, as the object of om* seardi was not 
easily visible at any diatauee ; too tmich coufidanco, however, in 
the kaowledge of our servants and guide, who with true Per- 
bffi'oufcery assorted they were familiar v ith the 
appearaneb^^'p^^^^^^ in its natural abate^ nearly oc- 255 

casioiiod us a cotoplete disappointment. We had re- 
linquii^rbcd the pursuit in very ill humour, tx> resume our jour-^ 
ney, -(vheu we met, ns ohanoe:would have it, two ponsauts pro- 
cobdipg tq the very spot we had just quitted; as usual we 
accost(Kl them, und were not a little pl 0 as(?d at hearing they 
•were the people whoso occupation it was to gather the tres;. 
This lucky tnoeiijig sot the impertinence of our servants in. its 
true light, and convinoed us that both they and the guide were 
as ignorant of the matter as ourselves; for we had been in¬ 
structed by them to ex:armnqj;he tops instead of the interior of 
the btisheSj which we might have persevered in w'ithont ellect 
until Doomsday, The confusion of the guide, who held a re- 
Hpectjable rank ia life, was excessive, when vve laughed at the 
circumstance of a Persian swearing by the head of his king (a 
very serious oath in Persia) that he liad seen that which it was 
blear he had never looked upon, 

TljA:f men alluded to were furnished with a ‘stick three-fourths 
of an inch in diameter and curved at the further extremity, 
which was covered with leather, and a kind of oval leathern 
bowl near three fCet long and two broad with a handle to it, 
resembling an egg-shell cut in two longitudinally. Besides 
these, they had a sieve suspended from the right side, to ^free 
the ge:i from the insects and small pieces of loaf that generally 
fell with it when first beat from the bush : the bottom’of the 
sieve was of coarse woollen cloth. 

The countrymen were easily per&naded by a brifling present 
to fall iramediately to work and show us a specirae?} ol their 
40 
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oyrneni. They turned oti’the road a few ytirds amo,ug«t 
the bushes we had just quitted^ and placing the loathcjrn re¬ 
ceptacle underneath, they beat the bushes on the top with, 
the crooked stick; in a few miiuites they had obtained a 
handful of a white kind of sticky substoice not unlike hoar- 
IVost, of a very rich sweet taste : this, after being purihed by 
boiling, is mixed up into the sweetmeat before nieutinned under 
the name of 170 

Though the when fresh gathered from the gavan bush 
admits of being sifted, still in this original state it is brittle and 
adhesive at the same * time, qualities for which it is ; so 

256 remarkable after its prtqmration a.s a sweetmeat. If 
pressed, it sticks to the lingers; but 611 being smartly 
struck with a bib of wood separates easily into small grains 
like iinnp sugar. It is in this state in cool weather, or when 
the thermometer does not exceed 68 ®; but liquefies on being 
exposed to a heat above that temperature, resembling whim 
honey both in colour and taste. 

T'he shrub on whic;h the gez is found is called the gavan ; 
it grows from a small root to the height of about two feet and 
a half, spreading into a circular form at the top from three to 
four feet and a half in circumference. Captain Stewart, the 
gentleman with whom I was travelling, remarked that it had a 
striking resemblance to the broom, bub did not, we were in- 
foraied, boar a yellow flower. The leaves were small and nar¬ 
row, and underneath we saw the gez spread all over the tender 
branches like white uneven threads, with innumerable liotle 
inse(!ts creeping slowly about. 

'These little creatures appeared to derive their subsistence 
from the leaves and young bark of the bush they inhabit; and 
•this is the opinion of the country people. They are either three 
distinct species of insects, or one in three different stages of 
existence : one kind is perfectly red, and so diminutive as to 
bo scarcely perceptible; the second dark, and very like a com¬ 
mon louse though not so large; and the third exactly a very 
small fly. They are all extremely dull and sluggish, and are 
found lying or creepii^g about boi ween the bark of the gavan 
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the g(r'!s, TliO pv^h/sauts^ as ’\vell as the inhabitants oi 
.KhoTisar> were decidedly ot opinion that this curious sinbstanoo 
is th^ production of tliose dimmutive animals, as neither the 
insects nor the g&z are found on any other tree in the neigh* 
boarhood ^ nor can we bo allowed to imagine it may be a vege^ 
table gum, avS uo appearance ol any gummy liquid oozing ftx)m 
fissures in the: bark of the bush could bo observed on the clos* 
est examination. The people who are engaged in the collec¬ 
tion of this curious article continue their occupation every 
third day for twenty-eight days during this season of tho^ year 
(%,pteinW*), when they fi of the gez; hnt if of- 

tener repeated,, they. said' their work would be attended with 
no success, the insects would be too much exhausted. 

* There Is, however, another method in which the gez^ is 
said to be produced in the hilly parts of Looristan, which * 2o7 
proviace and Khonsar ai‘6 the only places in Persia 
where it is found.- There, commoTi repoi^t gives it out to bo a 
dew that settles on the leaves of the oak, which in this country 
is a stunted tree, hi comparisou with that of hugliah growth; 

andwere a cloth/^ they say, to be spread on the groumb 

and allowed to retuain ,thore all night, it would on the ensuing 
morning bo found covered with the like largo ciystaldropvS 
of dew, such as are seen on plants in the early part of ihe 
morning in England. This sort, however, is not held in such 
estimation as that procured near Khonsar, which latter I look 
upon as unquestionably an animal production.t 

As I am only anxious to state plainly such facts as^ were 
witnessed by myself, and to add such additional information as 
T bould procure from the observation of others, without the 
slightest inclination to adduce any theory ol my own, I shall 
cite every authority or inforinatioii connected with the subject 
that I have been able to procure, however much they may diftor 
from my own observations. Amongst others, the author of ^ho 
Toofutul Momoneen, an esteemed Oriental work, under the 

t It is to be remarked t hat common bee-honoy, though not abundant, i? weU 
known in Pcraia. and couaiderad a great luxiuy for breakfa/^t when fresh, and la 
also fermented and preserved for winter, uee. 
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Article (kryiingahemh, sa-y.% Gezungabeeiv'is a dew wbiela fails 
QTi the tamarisk ajui oo similar ti'cea ; it is like iimnna <tn- 
rnnjabin), and congeals. The bestis foiind npoa the bend (or 
willow); that taken from the gez (or tainarislv) and the Indloct (or 
oak) is of a costive uataro. It ought to be white and pare/o.nd 
not mixed with leaves.^’ Another work states that the (5e- 
?;iiiigab{^en is a sribatanoe liko manna (tiirung'abeen) whidiiaris 
on the leaves of the toorfa ; the best is produced at Kaeen and 
iSiaeou (the ibrrner in Ivhorassari and the latter in Pevsia). It 
is found in large grains like gum ma.stich,'*’^^, 

A jobrney which 1 subse^nently made to Bagdad oonrinced 
me that the was not exclusively confined to the above- 
mentioned pk.ces, but was found in the neighbourhood of Bome 
towns ix> tho range of mountainsrunning through 
258 Koordifiban, dividing Persia from Asia Minor and Me¬ 
sopotamia^ where it is called manna by the Armenians, 
and said to be exported in quantities through Erzeroom and 
Constantinoplo into Riirope for medicinal purposes/and used 
in the same inanuer as 'ohe Sicilian manna. Botanists describe 
this latter as a vegetable gum procured in Ualabria and Sicih''^ 
and exuding from the Fraxmus ov wild ash ; but there is cer¬ 
tainly some reason to suppose thab more nccnr&e observation 
may at some future period prove it to bo the praduotion of the 
A.phis bribe/ins toad of a vegetable gum, as is at present believed. 
Their medicinal propertie.s appear bo be the same. 


(Signed) 


B. Frederiok. 


Nr4e, —Tho higonious aubhor of this paper was not probably aw^.rethat 
the celebrated naturalist Gm,eliu, during his travels in Persia, hud as 
litt le supct^ss a.s former travellers in discovering the plant on which the 
is found. The following extract from the Histolre des DecoiivorteB 
faiks par dkwrs Scmim Voyageiirs^ unm ii., p. 1156, Lausanne, 1784, in 
giving an account of Gineliu’s travels, contains .some ounous pardcu-* 
lars ‘La manne Per,sique, appellee dans le pays tlverenialym^ esb une 
production de la province de Peria, peu distanfce dlspaban ; on I’y re- 
ciieille sur les feuilles d'un arbre 4pinenx inoormu a M. Gmelin. Oe^ite 
manne est blanche comme la neige. efc ses grains sont de la grosseur 
de la semenoe de coriaiidre. On difc que Jes payaans dn. pays oixt 
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mnd 8oiu de la r^oolte/avaiit le leyev cln soleil. L’un. d*<mx so place 
«OTi» Tarb ye Tin. tain IS a la ynain, tandis qu.’iin aufcre frappant avec un 
baton flur l.es feiiilles efc sur les opines, Mfc torn her la inaiinc dans le 
tamia, d’ou on la scrre dans une caiaso, ou dans iin sac do peo.u. Ponr 
pen qu’on afcfcendifc lo lever da soleil, Ton rie recaeilleroit nen,*vu quo la 
obalpur fait blontot fonclre cetto matidre^ qui s-evapore cnsuito. On 
. employe cette raanne dans les confitures, et Ics mddecins Persans la 
prescrivent tres-BOuvent conarne uu doux purgatif, mdrao dans lea mala¬ 
dies do poifcrine, .11 exiate en Perso une autre sorto de manne, donfc le 
lieu liafciaT^eiib l*i-pr<)vinoe do Chorasan ; elle so forme on volute, purge 
aveo pins do violence quo celle de la premiere esp^ce sans allecter cepen- 
dant beaucoup la poitrine : e'lle n*a pas non plus un golit aussi agreable, 
ni la memo blancheui', ot s'appelle en Persan serchiata.'' 

j^OTK,-^ the .Pereian name for the TaniariBk tree, Qesamjulin 

.Basra honey, manna, bitter honey, Bichardsoii’s Fersian Diet. 

The To'H^hngahin is defined as follows in the Burhan DicUonary 

j J oijU> 

t^iju 31 uT 

*^0 f 1 ^y y 

“Torangabin homophonous* and synonymous with Toranjabin, is a 
sweet medicine i^aid to adhere to camel-briars like dew, and called Mann 
in Arabic, and Toranjabin is an Arabised word. It is said that one day 
the morning breeze wafted it from heaven like snow iipion the people of 
Moses (blessings on him 1).’* 

In .Mr. E. liehataek’s Catalogue of the Mulla Piniz Library, section 
V.jjSTo. 3, the Manna, which is ther^ called U’sl-naklil, 19, described as a 
kind of sweet dew found on blossoms and on leaves, but which spoils if 
it be not gathered fresh. 

I would refer also to the account given in vol. III., pp. 139, HO, 
of Balfour’s Cyclopaedia of India, '^nd edition (1873, Madras), title 
Man7ia, and the authorities therein collected; as also to vol. XIY., pp. 
266,267, Endyclopsedia Brilannica, 8th ed., under the same title;—vol. 
XIV., p. 386, Penny Cyclopaedia, gives the different kinds of .Manna;— 
and some information is to be gathered from Dr. Bird wood’s Bombay Pro¬ 
ducts, p. 9 (published in 1862, Bombay), Graham^s Catalogue of Plants 
growing in Bombay and its vicinity (1839), p. 11, Order 17, Natural Ord. 
Tamanscine£e, SO gen. T. GalHca, and 81 T. Dioica: Persian Gaz. The 
Sanski^ita Bichnla seems to be the plant called Indian Tamariad: see 4 
Asiatic Researches, 268 (4to ed.). At page 1B4, vol. 14. Asiatic Be- 
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^earchew, iw a pupt r by Major-General Eardwick, who triae to 

Tteliow ilijit th*‘ manna or Gra is a snbatnrnee profluced by an innect- Frotn 
tV .'0 researches oHater ■writers, however*, Eur retererices to whose worl^ 
are given I am Inclined to think that ic is a vegeialle eiudation'' 

or goirn-~ Kin] 
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RExMARKS ON THE PROVINCE OP KATT1W4R; ITS 
INHABITANTS, THEIR MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 

By Lieutenant James M ACM UK do, of tlie Bombay Establishment. 

B.ead 30//i November 1813, 

The peninsula of Giizerat, commonly known under the name 
of Kattivvar, is situated within the 69th and 72nd degrees 
of east longitude and the 20th and 2Srd of north latitude. It 
is divided into districts as follow ;— 

1 , Jhallawar, 2, Kattiwar. 8, Goilwar. 4, Muchoo Kaunta. 5, 
Hallar. 6, Soruth. 7, Babriawar. 8, Jaitwar, also called Burdah. 
And the small peninsula of Oka Mundul forms the 9th and 
least important division of the country. 

1 . Jhallawar, -which derives its name from the JhallaRaj¬ 
poots who inhabit it, is the most northerly district. The face 
of the country Js level, and, excepting in the neighbourhood 
of villages, destitute of wood. Its chief produce in grain is 
wheat, a great quantity of which is exported from the seaports, 
and also siippli(?s the markets of Guzerat, Cotton is exported 
from Jhallawar in considerable quantities; it is sent to Kutch 
from the ports in the Gulf, and is likewise oarried to Guzeiat 
or conveyed direct from Dholei’a, Gogo, and Bhownuggur to 
the southward. 

The Toelaat or elder branch of the Jhallas is the family now 
possessing Vaukaneer, although that of Ilulwud and Drangdra 
are considered of more consequence ; both of these towns are 
of importance in the ancient history of the district, but now 
fallen greatly to decay. 

2. Kattiwar also takes its name from its inhabitants, the 
Katiy tribe. This division has Goilwar on the eastern, and 
part of Jhallawar and Hallar on the northern and western 
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^ es: it eStends I'rom Palliad ia a so«t|i~wesfcozij rJirtjrrtioH as 
far as the neiglibourliood .of Soruth and Biibriawar. 

•' * 2d0 * The district is large, and ite Soil and appea,ranee, of 

eonrse, variable; but, generally speaking, the former is 
of a sandy nature much mixed with u reddiah-colomod rock, 
of which last the hills are composed, and these, though not 
lofty, are numerous, and, being very deficient in wood, con¬ 
tribute to give the district a barren and uncultivatod aspect. 
Its produce in grain is .confined to the coarser sorts, among 
which bajareo and jowaree are abundant; to these may bo 
added a second or after harvest of wheat, available in February. 
This crop is produced by irrigation: from Iho wells with which 
the moro southern parts of Kattiwar abound. Tfie horses of this 
district are generally supposed to be the beat brped in the 
peniusula, and the Kattees themselves give a proference to 
those bred in the Ohotula hill. 

3. Goilwar, governed by the Goil Rajpoots, is a small but 
populous and fertile tract, lying between Kattiwar and the 
sea-coast, the chief city in which is Bhcnvnnggiir.t This dis¬ 
trict produces almost every grain, and exports a considerable 
quantity from the seaports, of which thei'e are several. There 
is also an amihaimn or mango-forest; it exteirds for about a 
qouple of miles, and is remarkable as being almost the only 
tbiiig of the kind in the peninsula. The face of (loilwar, 
alchougli generally plain, has several remarkable mountains, 
among which may be mentioned those of Palitana aiid Seroi. 

4. Muchoo KaOuta, inhabited by Rajpoots, is the connti-y 
lying on the banks of the river Muchoo, as the name implies. 
.Moorbeo is the principal town in the district, and was granted 
to the ancestors of the present family (who are a younger 
branch of the Rao of Kutch) in the thirty-seventh year of the 
reign of the emperor Akbnr, in return for the surrender of the 
unfortunate sultan Muzuffur of Guzerat, who, on being expelled 
from his sovereignty, had taken refuge at the ■ court of the 


t This town is perhaps improperly placed in Goilwar, but it is the capital 
of th» Goila. 
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Tlie Talooka of. Muchoo K’aunta is naturally favourcA 
by a good soil and abun^Jance of water ; but it is at pre¬ 
sent in a deplorable state; its populatiou has flecU and 
the country exhibits an appearance of poverty seldom 
* met with in the peninsula. Tin's may bo attributed 
to its. peculiar situation^ exposed to the inroads of * 261 
plunderers from the barbarous district of Wagiir, and to 
the constant annoyance for a series of years from the thieves of 
Mv'illia, which place is only distant sixteen miles from Moorbee. 

r5. Hallar, which takes its name fi^orn the Halta Rajpoots of 
the Jharejah tribe^ extends from Muchoo .Kaunta along tho 
whole coast of the Runn> as far as the district of Oka Mundul in 
a Bouth-west direction, and nearly to Goiidul and Hajcote on the 
south-east side. It would be impossible minutely to describe 
the features of so large an extent of country ; but it may be 
remarked that the eastern parts jmo hilly and rocky, and that 
the whole district is deficient in wood. The soil m light, and 
well calculated for the production of bajareo and jowaree ; and 
many parts for wheat. The bajareo of Hallar ind the cotton 
from the upper parts of the district about Amrun and Joona 
are exported in great quantities to Kutch. The principal town 
is the seaport ^of Noaiuiggiir, which is extensive and populous ; 
hero are manufactories of cloth of all descriptions, much vaTue<J 
among the natives. The dye which is given to cloth here is 
esteemed superior to that of almost any part of Kutch or Katti- 
war, and is attributed to the quality of the water of the river 
Nagne, which washes the walls of the capitaL Piece-goods are 
here inanufectured for tho African and Arabian markets. Not 
far from Noanuggur are two or three beds of pearl oysters, the 
property of the raja : they produce pearls of an inferior quality ; 
but from an ignorance of thejiroper method of treating them, 
the beds have been nearly exhausted. The rajas of Noauuggur 
have the title of Jara,t which they derive from their Sindian 
ancestors. 


t There are seveml derivation!} of this title given by historians; Mahomediiitia 
pofisess it derive it from Jumshede, and Eindooofrom thew.)rd jur>, “ fiirod” 
or'‘firm.” 
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lUrMAEKK OS THE J?B0VINCE OF KATTIWARj 'q 

Hbnitlij by which name 'tho wholes petiinsola was known 
(-.he Mahomodans, is tho district wdiioh may be said tO 
flncotnpass the mountaiiisof Joonaghnr to the distance of thirty 
miles or upwards. This division is probably the most fertile, 
and from its being tolerably well wobded has a more pleasing , 
appearance than any in the whole province, although flat and 
possessing little variety. The sea-coast, froxti Mangrole as far 
as the * island of Deo, is generally included in Soruth, 

* 262 as being .subject to Jodnaghur ; hut it is olton called 
Kagerwar, its original name when held by the Nagair 
hlajpoots. Joonaghur, in common with the greatest part of the 
poninsulii, was subject to the Gboora.sena RajpciOts, when Eao 
Khengar, a brother of the Rao of Kutch, invaded and established 
his authority there. Sultan Mahmood Begura, who rpigaed in 
Gnxorab in the year 1 lh6, conquered Joonaghur fronr Rao 
Mnndileck, since which time it has been at different periods 
the reside noo of Moghul soohihdars and independent Maho- 
tnedaii governments. 

7. Babriawai’ (so called from the Babria tribe of Cpblies, 
who formerly possessed great part of .K-attiwar and, Doilwar, 
hnt were driven by the Katties to the district at present hold¬ 
ing thdir name) comprises the part of the peninsula terminat¬ 
ing in Deo island. It is a mountainous and.woody tract of 
country possessing few towns, and producing barely .ufficient 
for its own consumption. This district has been seldom explored 
uiitiloflate years, both on account of the natural difficulties 
and of the barbarous character which was attributed to its 
inhabitants, who seldom mixed with their more polished 
neighbours. The timber procured in Babriawar is of the large 
but useless kind. The seaport of Jaflrabad is properly in 
Babriawar j and the Seedees, who have in the course of sereral 
generations multiplied in that neighbourhood, have lorincd 
some distinct villages, where they live a life of industry, and 
collect for sale great quantities of excellent wild honey. The 
inontttains of Babriawar alfprd a never-failing pastuim; and 
during tho scarcity of that article in 1312-3 almost the whole of 
the cattle of the peninsula, amounting to several lakhs, were 
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lomblod in the neighbourhood'of Gliir, a town of soruo conao- 
cjaanoe in the district* The jungles arc stocked with (igors, 
and the diflferont species of the deer genus, from the nool ghye 
to the,morse deer, both of which a,re in abundance. Many 
villages in tho district pay a pecuniary acknowlodgmout to 
Joonaghur; but the Babria zemindars are neither sufficiently 
wealtliy iior industrious to render any effectual establishmenti 
in their country an object of desire in tho neigbbou?’ing govern¬ 
ments. 

8. Jaitwar, inhabited by the Jaitw'a Ilaj poets, coin prises 
that part of'’' the coast within thirty miles of Porehu ri¬ 
der, which is the seat of authority of the present sove- * 2fi3 
reign family. They are styled Ranas,t and originally 

dvvelt at the city of Goomlee, tho ruins of which are still to be 
seen and admired at the bottom and on the summit oftheBiirda 
hills. Tho district of Jaitwar generally speaking is flat, tbe 
soil light earth with rock, and not remarkably fertile. The 
want of wood, so prevalent throughout the provinco^ is oquall)^ 
applicable to Jaitwar, and the water is in many parts brackish. 
Iron ore is smelted in considerable quantities in this district. 

9. Oka Mandul is a division separated from the peninsula 
by a nmn or baokwater, whicli flows fitim the Gulf of Kutcli 
at Pindh Tarut across the point of laud, and is divided from 
the ocean at Muddoe by a bank of sand of no groat breadth. 
This runri is only overflowed at spring tides. The district is very 
small, and composed of hill and dale, tho former of which is 
universally covered with milk-bush and babool jungle, and 
the latter in many parts under tillage, but barely .supplying 
the wants of the inhabitants, who are by no moans numerous. 

The island of Bate, J which is included in Oka, is subject to 
a rana of the tribe of Wadhil or Wadhair Rajpoot; they al^io 
occupy many villages on the main land of Oka. The other 
zemindars are of the Waghair tribe of Rajpoots; they are 

t This family are not uncommonly styled tbe PuncheiHa or tailed Ranae,froxn 
a vulgar tradition of tbeii ancestor having had the end of his spinal bone earned 
to a preternatural length, resembling a tail. 
t Properly Shunboodbar. 
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fishermen, and have been (until late years) notorious 
pirates. 'J'he Teelaats of the two castes are Batef of the Wa- 
dhair o.bc 1 Dwarka of tho Waghairs; they tire perfectly indepen¬ 
dent, atid form the only families in the peninsula who have 
maintained themselves free from tribute, and in possession of 
their unlimited rights of grassias. The wmter of Oka is not 
good, and the rock much impregnated with iron ore. 

The principal river it) the peninsula is the Bhadur,which 
has its rise ’^in the northern and eastern parts of Kat- 
* 2C4 tiwar in a hill called Mandw^a near Jnsdhun, and 
flowing in a southwest direction passes Jaitpoor, 
Opley ta, a;nci Gunnode, and, ’pursuing its course under the 
walls of Kattianna, falls into the sea at Nuveo Bunder, twelve 
or fifteen miles to tho southward of Porobunder. The banks 
of this river are in general steep ; which being favourable for 
irrigation, the whole length of its course, which is probably 
ninety miles in a direct line, is marked by land in the highest 
state of cultivation. In the monsoon, small boats navigate as 
iar as Kattianna, about eighteen miles from its meuth. It 1-^ «• 
saying in tho country, that tho Bhadur receives ninety-nine 
streams in its coursOi There is another Bhadur, which rises 
on tho opposite side of the same hill, and pumies aii eastern 
coarse through the north of Kattiwar, passes near Palliad 
and Ratipoor, loses its naino in that of Bogawa, and falls into 
tho bead of the Gulf of Cambay or into the rimn near it. This 
is called the Sooka Bhadur; it is neither so large nor so useful 
a stream as tho other. Next to tho Bhadur is the Muohoo, 
which has its rise iu tho Sirdhar hills in the borders of Hallar, 
and pursuing a north-west course passes Wankaneer and Moor- 
bee, and disembogues by many mouths into the riinn at the head 
of the Gulf of Kutch nej?.!* Mallia. This river has a rocky bed 
and generally low banks; it is remarkable for the size it attain s 
in the short course of ‘Snxty or sixty-five miles. 

The Ajee runs not far from Sirdhar, fiows past Rajeote, and 
within two coss of Purdharee, where it receives the Mareo 



f Formerly "V^usiai (now ti small villaf^e) was the Tee^aat, 










river, and pni'Kuing a western direction fells into the Gulf of 
Kufcch near Balumbain Hallar. Its course, like that of the 
Muchoo, is shprt, hut the beautj of its stream and excellence of 
its waters are surpassed by no river in the province, . Gold dust 
is found ill small quantities in the bed of the Ajee near Kajcote^ 
the chieftain of which had rings and other ornaments made of 
his native gold. The Sutrinje ought probably to be placed 
above the Ajee in the list of rivers, as it is considerably broader. 
It has its rise on the western side of the ran go of hills which 
form a part of the Joonaghur clump, and pursues a course to 
the east and southward, falling into the sea near* Tallaja, 
belonging to Bhowmiggur. This river receives great *205 
numbers of tributary streams from Joonaghur and the 
mountains of Babriawar, and is remarkble for rctainlug its 
waters for a long time without rain. 

Independently of those thei'e are several rivi*i\s of a consi¬ 
derable size, such as the Auud, Nugmuttie or Nagiie, and 
Dehmoi; the former of which joins the Gulf of Kutch at Jooria, 
the next at Noauuggur, and the last rises in the Badilla hills 
in Kattiwar, and passing through the Muchoo Kaunta waslies 
the walls of Tankara, and falls into tho runnnoar Amrun. This 
peninsula is abundantly supplied with small streams, which 
answer every purpose of agriculture, and convey health and 
comfort to the inhabitants. From Kamballia hi the south¬ 
west part of Hallar to Wankaneer on the north-east border of 
the same district, in a journey of ten days I passed forty-two 
streams of different sizes, but all possessing abundauco of clear 
and excellent water.f The Eeiva, a stream which has its ri;.e 
in Babriawar and falls into the Sutrinje, deserves particular 
notice, not from the excellence of its water, but from its wild 
and romantic scenery, unparalleled in the province. It pur¬ 
sues its coarse over an alternately rocky and gravelly bed, 
varying in breadth from twenty to sixty or a hundred yards, 
buried as it were between lofty mountains, which rise abruptly 


t They have'offcen laiioifiil names ; such as Boopa Rebo, Rilv^er waves , Pbooljer, 
studded with flowers ; N^agne, serpentine, &c. 
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its botl covered with wdod of the niost large and boauk 
kind ; tlio bed of tlie river also abounds in the ti*ee known 
by tiro native name of ibainboo, which here grows to a noble 
siae, and the darkness of its leaver is haely contrasted with 
the lively and varied colours of the forest. A road leads in 
many pr^rts along the bed of the Rcivti ^ and the traveller in 
Inroad and convenient path finds the heavens excluded from 
bis view, or very partially seen through the suiall spaces left 
by tlie lofty mountains and the luxariousuess of their clothing. 

The mountains in the peninsula are few ; in those of Chotula 
in Kattiwar there is no tiling remarkable, save the wildness ot 
the country and barbarity of their Kabteo inhabitants. 

^ * In Goilwar is .the mpuntain of Pullitanua, famous 

^ 260" for the Shrawuk temples which ai’e on its suannit. 

Joonaghiir or Gernar, and- in the Sanscrit writings 
Rewtachul, is a clump of hills in SorU'th, the loftiest and most 
remarkable of which is sacred. Its form is a long narrow 
ridge with six or seven peaks, and it runs in a direction neai*ly 
east and west. This sacred mountain is surrounded by others 
of a smaller size, leaving valleys between them and Gernar, the 
soil of which is composed of the rubbish earth washed from 
above. 'J'hese valleys are not cultivated, but are covered with 
forest-wood and abound in mango-trees. The length of the 
centre mountain is probably twelve or fourteen miles. On the 
south side a branch of low mountains spring from the clump, 
and run in a southern direction into Babriawar. The pagodas 
or places of worship on the mountain are mean in appearance, 
but every spot on Gernar is sacred. Tho Burdah hills, which 
have been mentioned under the head of Jaibwar, consist of a 
dump of inouutains near Porebunder, running from Gooinlee 
on tho north to Kuiidorna on the south extreme about twenty 
miles. This range is not above six miles in breadth, and the 
southernmost end is the lowest; they are in many places 
covered with low wood, and possess abundance of good water 
on their summits. An account of the ruins of Goomlee would 
bo a curious paper. Another range of low hills commences 
near tlie (lope mountains, ten miles from Goomlee, and runs 
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[early parallial to the Ewrilah. range to Dhanuki which town is 
on the southern extreme. A valley is formed '||y' the two 
ranges watered by the Mensa river: there are other hills 
detached and standing single in plains, such as Ashum near 
Gunode, Gopo near Gootnlee, Alies near Ithaunk, and many 
others ; they generally run in sharp ridges north and south. 
Tho province abounds in places of worship and objects of 
sanctity in the Hindoo creed; Dwavlca, Bate, Somnath Puttim, 
and Gernar, ore of themselves sufficient to immortalize the 
country ; bnt it would bo a difficult and almost endless task 
to attempt a description of each. Bomnatli is one of the 
pratchasf of the Hindoos. 

* Thirty miles to the southward of Porobunder, near 
Mahadoopoor, is the supposed spot where tho original 't 267 
or Mooi Dwarka stood, until swallowed up by the 
ocean. .Herd it is that tho bird annually makes its appearance 
from the foiiim of tho waves, and by its colour enables the 
Brahmins to predict the nature of tho approaching monsoon. 
This praotictj, which is mentioned in tho Ayeene Akboree, is 
still prevalent; and the useful bird continues annually to peck 
grain, danCe before the god, and die, as lio did two liundrod 
years ago. Twdnty coss from Omrellee (a Guicawar fortstown 
in Hattiwar), on tho bovdors of Babriawar, is a temple of some 
note called Toolsee Shaum.J Here is a hot spring budt as a 
reservoir, in length about twenty feet and in breadth eight or 
ten ; the water does not burn, bnt it causes the body to smart 
in bathing; 1 visited it in November, and the water is said to 
be much hotter in the cold months of December and January. 
The pagoda and spring are situated in a valley just large 
enough to admit of a small garden, and a stream of the hot 
water finds its way out from the hills by a narrow path .shaded 
by date-trees. It is remarkably wild, and far from any habita¬ 
tion. and in the noighbourhood. of the romantic stream of the 
Eewa. 


■\ Tlwt three Teeruk on the Sii\nootfcy or Sirawutfcy, viz. Prag, Siflhpoor, md 
-.Somnath. [Teoinik is probably TIrthas.—E d.] 

1 Toolsee and Sidaohave. [Should be Tiahnu.—-Bo.j 
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On the borders of Obi, at a place C‘illed Pindhfcarui, f is a 
mifieral spring of pin Ic-coloured water, which is overflowed by 
spring-tides. ^It is held sacred by the Hindoos, w'ho throw into 
it the remains oi' their deceased relations. 

An object deserving more notice and invesfcigatioii than 1 am 
capable of affording, is the runii or swatnp which supiounds the 
peninsula, and in fact makes it an island. The Gulf of Kutoh 
penetrates aa far as Patree and Bajahha in Jhallawav, where it 
is joined by a similar swamp, which is cotinected with the GuU 
of Cambay near Dliolera. It would require a dissertation to do 
justice to this extraordinary piece of water; but I may observe 
that it is annually and visibly increasing on the west side. 
There is also a tradition well known and generally believed, 
that the voice of man could be heard fi’om Kutch to 
••^268 Kattiwar; and opposite Jooria, now * a seaport, there 
was a footpath at low water; but such is the obscurity in 
which the transactions of yesterday are involved ‘among the 
natives of the country, that even this last circumstance, wiiioh 
is attributed to a comparatively modern date, or about two 
hundred years ago, is merely a legend, the truth of which is 
not BubstantiatefJ by any facts or records. As high up 
Patree, salt is made in great quantities on this^marsh, and car¬ 
ried up to Hindoostau. In conckiding this remark, it may be 
observed that a similar runn or waste surrounds Kutch from 
Lukput Bnnder on the west to Arriset on the east, where it 
falls into the Kattiwar runn opposite Halwud in Jhallrwar. This 
runn is at present dry. produces no vegetation, and only salt 
water, Runn or erun would appear to have the several signifi¬ 
cations of a waste or improduotive swamp, a desert, and a 
celebrated field of battle, where xruich blood had been spilt. In 
this peninsula the thermometer, as far as partial observation 
can be supposed to be correct, seldom stands in the hottest 
weather in May above 102° in a tent, and in the coldest season 
of January hardly ever below 45°, although I have observed it 


t The villagrt) has Im imiue from tho spring, which is called Pindh Teerut. 
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;t In aomo fclie hot winds prevail in May and 

Jnne; but the general climate,of the pomusula may be consi¬ 
dered dry aiui healthjj with a westerly wind all the 
hi I3eccinber and Jauuai’y there are east and nortliveast winds 
with remarkably thick fogs, which disperse as the smi rises ; 
but. they have not been .remarked as unhealthy to EuropeanSs 
w1k> do not appear to suffer from theiri* 

The state of society which obt/ains throughout Ihe peninsula, 
although somewhat similar to that wliich prevails in other parbS' 
of India, yet as it is curious and in many re>spects singular^ may 
be considered deservuig attention, lb would be a task of no 
small labv)ur to give a distinct account of tlio maiirit^rs and cii':- 
toms peculiar to each of the castes who inhabit this province ; 
but as a series of years has unavoidably produced a similarity 
in many of tlie inferior particulars, and in some an ontir<;> 
uniformity', Avliilst I attempt to delineate the state of the coun¬ 
try and its form of goverament, I shall at the same time take a 
general viev/of the habits of * life of its Inhabitants, 
occasionally noticing any prominent peculiarities of the * 26^ 
different bribes. 

The inhabitantH of the province of Kattiwar may be- classed 
under the following heacls J--*- 

I . Rajpoots, among whom there are several tribes, standing 
in power ancl wealth thus : 1. Jharejah, 2, Jhalla, 3. Goil, and 
4. Jo twah. 

2. Kattees, of whom there are the three families, Walla, 
Khacher, and Khooman ; they are originally of the ^same stock, 
but have now their rospeotive districts. 

8. Koolies, Kants, and Sindies called Baw'ars. 

4. ivoombies, Mares, A bars, Rehbaries, and the other in- 
dustrions classes. 

The Jharejahs, who are the most powerful and numerous of 
the Rajpoot tribes, and who possess all the western part of tho 
peninsula, are a branch of the family of the Rao of Kutch, who 


t .4, mean of the meroury at noon during the three months of Deoembar, Jun. 
mu’y, and February 1S09-10, givoa 86’’ i. 
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B consequence of intestine feuds left iheir conntry about A.O. 
800 ; and having crossed tbe Eiinn at the head of the Gulf of 
-Kutch, established ttliemselVOS upon the ruins of the Jdtwah 
R-ajpoots and a few petty Mahomeilan authorities^ which at that 
time exifsted in Halar. 

The lauds appfmr to have been divided in cofumoii among 
the whole tribe ; f\i& teelaat or eldest branch of the family re¬ 
serving to itself the largest portion, whilst the tyaudf held 
their respective villages by a pure feudal tenure. This system 
was not an innovation of the Jharejahs, as it equally obtained 
amoifg the Choorassmas and Jetwas prior to their arrival in the 
country. The expressive term of ‘'Kerow Kow,^* or, Cultivate 
and e&tj comprehends the whole system, of govermnont for 
many years, until the limits of the respective poss^^saions had 
V>ecotne cleliiied by established usage, and certtiin customs, from 
the same cause, began, to openite as hvws, and secure the peace 
and safety of society; and these customs in fact formed the 
only trace of civil jurisprudence to be found in the country. 

Notwithstanding the encroachment wdnch the estab-lishmenfe 
of a limited number of people in a coniined tract of oerritory 
might be supposed to have enabled the oliietlains to 
^270 effect upon the original rights of their byaud. still it 
would appear that the latter tenaciously maintained their 
authority in their respective villages ; and so far from admit¬ 
ting of any invasion of their rights, or allowing their supeciors 
to interfere in the concerns of what they termed their gx'ass,! 
it in a few years required persuasion, or even provisos of re • 
ward, to induce the byaud to fulfil the tenure by which they 
held their lands, of serving with their adherents in cases of 
genez^ii danger, which they had originally done from a sense of 
veneration and attachment to the head of tlio tribe. 

The establishment of the Kattees was made much in the 


. t Bi*otherhood. 

a H’ord ‘‘A This word is uaderstoocl in som A 

piu ti of Mekran, Sind, and Kutch j but 1 believe nob further up Hiaduatan than 
-iaypoor. 
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sarDii Dianner, thougih at; an cwu^lier period by thirty or forty 
years than that of the Jhavejahs* llie Kafetees originally in¬ 
habited the coaritry on the borders of the river Indus^aiid their 
migration thence can be traced by tradition with tolerable ac¬ 
curacy. Immediately prior to their entrance into Katciwar^ 
they are known to have inhabited the tract which forms the 
present western 1 >011 ndary of Kutch ; and not more than one 
hundred years ago, 1 arn told that some remains of the Kattee 
tribe were to be discoverod at Koonria, a village in the district 
of Patchum to the north-west of Bhooj. From this race of men 
not being noticed in tlie history of the neighbovririg countries, 
it may be presumed that their residence was temporary, a cir- 
cunistance which coincides with the pastoral habits of the 
people, and with the wandering life which they themselves 
attritmted to their ancestors. I have not been able to ascer¬ 
tain correctly the causes for the migration of the Kattees from 
Putohimi} but ii'» is probable tliat it was induced by a desire of 
plunder, and of pasture for their numerous herds; or it may 
have arisen from the unsottled state in which the government, 
of the western countries was constantly involved, and from the 
spiidt of religious persecution which tlie Maliomedans of those 
countries appear to have inherited from their enthusiastic an¬ 
cestors the immediate descendants of the Ih’ophet, and who 
first drew the sword of reform on the confines of India.t 
* Whatever may have been the cause for this chan go 
of situation of the Kattoes, they certainly crossed the *271 
waste tract of land betwejeu Kutch and Guzerab, and 
settled therai^elves in the neighbourhood of the town of Thaun, 
which is on the borders of Kattiwar and Jhallawar. In so 
doing they appear still to have been guided by the desire of 
finding pasture for the flocks, as no place in the peninsula could 
have been better adapted for that purpose. They extended 
their land at the expense of tho Choorassma and Purmar liaj- 


t It ia roni'irkod, that for inouy coiituriea, or probably almost from fcho timo 
of til© establishment of the true faith, tho population of t he western countries 
has had a tendency to frequent migration in an eastern and southorb direction. 
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poot^^ and tlie Bf^bria Coalies', aud were onlj clteclcKrd by tlie. 
entrance of the Jliarejaba, The material difTeronce between 
the e?(5ttl0ineitt of tlie latter and tlie Katte'e$, consists in thO 
(and of the former bein^:; more e<:{iially diriaed ; aud this has 
arisen pjfcbabiy from au absence of any distiT/CHrlohary nuiV, 
as tlie teeiaat of the Rajpoots. , 

It may naturally bo concluded that thO' circvnustances which 
led to the establishment of these people were adverse to the 
atiproY^ment either of the civil gv)veruuient or society of tim 
country. It had liitherto enjoyed a tolerable degree of repose 
under two or three extensive authorities^ but was invaded 
by liiimy thousands of a barbarous and warlike race of people, 
who whilst they hold in contempt the inditsirious class of inha-* 
bitahts, and disdained to lay thcdr hand on the ploug^i, acknow¬ 
ledged no law but the svvord/and no employment ho honourable 
as a life of plunder. Every village was placed in possession 
of absolute powwy which led to constant broils and disputes, 
and we consequently find thi-s miserable country e.vposed to all 
the evils of internal wm’fare in the foods of the chiefs; those 
between chief and byaud, or the qnari’els of tho numeroos bro.* 
tberhood themselves.f 

VVhen a hhj^ or brotliev, found himself aggrieved by his 
chief, unable to oppose him openly, or to injure the towns, 
which were in general surrounded by walls, he di'ow others to 
his cause, and becaino what is styled b7iar/rnUia>} which sig¬ 
nifies an outlaw^ either vohiniarily or otherwise. *Wh0u 
* 272 a Rajpoot or Katteo determines to become Wammt- 
iia, he gives notice to his villagers, who instantly remove 
their families and pi’operby, and place them under the protec¬ 
tion of some neighbouring chieftain, or in a. tract of country 
"viid and intricate. He next reduces his vidago to ashes, aud 
cornraitwS some sudden and during outrage on the land of hi^> 
chief. In such case the country is soon alarmed; every village 


t I have known fifteen cliffevent aathorities within twenty miles, and all at 
tamnCG wjth each other. 

2 From bhar/' out, aud a country. 
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look-out'post, uHcl the instant that hovseuien ai'o per- 
coivhcl, the iijpproacli ot danger ie annoanced by a large lattlt 
’ on. the higli .Mt trees, which brings the labourers from the field j 
and the cattle, as if aware ot the danger, are seen returning 
from the pasture at full speed to take shelter in the village, 
the iuhahitanta of which are quickly arined and at their sta¬ 
tions. 

The circumstances attending the driving of cattle in the 
north-ivest parts of Jhallawar are particularly deserving of 
notice. When the alarm is sounded from the village, the cat¬ 
tle surround the herd and accompany him a.s fast as he can 
ran ; they are guided by hia voice, and until deprived of their 
keeper, the plundeveits seldom or never succeed in driving tl eni 
off The, robbers, who are Hindoos, dare not shoot for fear of 
killing one of the cows; and hia person being surrounded by 
the cattle, they are frequently unable to reach the herd with 
their spears; if they succeed, however, in killing or seizing the 
cowherd, the animals appear to he quite lost, and I have seen 
a few horsemou driv e away a herd of one hundred head of 
cattle at full speed,- and urging them with their spears, as we 
may suppose our border prickers did in former days. The 
dang'er to which the cattle are exposed, would almost appear 
r.o liave made them sensible of the necessity of obedience to 
their keeper; and I have seen a herd of thirsty cows and bul¬ 
locks rushing down to the water of a tank suddenly halted, 
and wheeled olf without tasting the water, merely by the voice 
of a single man: and it may be remarked, that not one of these 
animals probably had ever been tied, or tamed in any way. 

But to return to the Bharwuttia. If he fails in getting the 
Hocks, he seizes the pei-sons of such villagers as In.- can find, and 
carries them off; these are styled bhan. or captives, for whose 
release sums of money are demanded. In short, the life of a 
Bharwuttia is one of blood and rapine * until he is killed, 
or by the fury of his feud ho compels his chief to * 278 
grant him redre3.s; and the security of charonn-f and 

' t Charony a veligiorue race of men ; to be after,vards described. 
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hats\ having been given Oii both aidos, tlie outlaw and hiiv 
family return to their honio^ anci occiipatioiia in perfeet security, 
The Kattees have in general been more united than the Raj¬ 
poots, and in jnost cases assist each v)ther agaiuat the latter, 
and carry on their feuds in a spirit of desperation approaching 
to barbarism. As axi instance of this, the dispute between the 
Bhownuggur raja and the Kattoes of the Khooman family may 
b(i adduoedj ; it lasted for a period of twenty years, during- 
the whole of which time four or hive huud\*cd villages were 
lying waste, nor would the Kattees admit of the cultivation of 
a single beega of their own land or that of Bhownuggur witki-n 
iheir reacdi, terrifying by the most cruel punishment and homd 
threats those who attempted it. They iheiuselves retired to 
the strong country of Babriawar, wheuoe they ooramittod their 
devastations without danger. 

These quarrels between chiefs are termed iryrcr or loere,^ 
and involve the family and adherfuits of both parties. A loj/re 
between a Rajpoot and a Kattee, or between two of the forrnor, 
is settled by a general meeting of the opponents, when an 
agieemenb is made, and the ceremony knally closed by the 
Icusoomha cup; but a dispute between two Kattees is not 
so easily adjusted, particularly if any mereher.,of the chiefs 
family has been slain. In this case, the person who has 
killed the Kattoo proceeds to the house of the deceased, and, 
after submitting himself to their mercy, makes an offer uf his 
daughter in marriage, a favourite mare, cows, or anything as 
an earnest of his sorrow^. It is disgraceful for the other party 
to reject his humble offers of aocommodation, and an instance 
of their taking advantage of their power over his person pro ¬ 
bably never occurred ; but until these advances have 
* 274 been made, or revenge taken on the * person of some 
of thoir oppouenf s family, a Kattee will not speak to 

t a bard, J It onded about eleven years ago. 

§ This word appears to signify “ opposition,” or something very near it. When 
a Katteo or Kajpoot means to express that he has a wyre vrith any one, he 
cro830s his two forefingers in a manner which convoys the inenniiig to a 
'itranger. 
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who hm slain his relation. 1 have even seen them 
to sit in the same tent ; and when their presence was 
insisted on, they coni plained of their honour and dignity hav¬ 
ing been hurt. 

Tho prcvinch of Kattmar has always been considered a 
tributary of Guzerat, although the realization of the revenue 
has been nncertain at different times. During the time of the 
independent sovereigns of Guzerat it was partially reduced; 
and the Mahomedan «B.iithority established in Joonaghur ; but 
cm the rain of that dynasty Kattiwar resumed its independenoe^ 
which the house of Tyuiour in idl its power w’^as never able to 
subvert; and the great civil minister Raja Todurmul, with the 
resources of Akbar^s govcr^pmont at his command, extended his 
sy stotn of ruk^ as far as Dundooka, beyond which he is compelled 
to acknowledge in his letters that it is a country to which the 
adv^antages of a fixed government cannot be applied, and that 
its tribute must be realized solely by the sword. During the 
constant troubles in which Guzerat was involved consequent to 
the fall of the house of Tymovir, and the annual invardons of the 
Mahrattas, a hasty mid occasional woo/was not suffi¬ 
cient to keep the turbulent spirits of Kattiwar in order. Tho 
Paishwa'B and, Guicawar forces, v/hich on these occasions some- 
times amounted to twenty thousand Mahratta horse, were op¬ 
posed by every chieftain, and even petty villages shut their gates, 
and fired at the troops as they passed. J 
If they ventiirod to advance into the interior, they were 
oompeiled to use force to every village, and expended probably? 
ten ^thousand rupees for the realization of one thousand. This 
army was surrounded by bodies of Kattee and Rajpoot cavalry, 
who cut off their supplies ; and the expedition geneially ended 
171 a hasty retreat to Jhallawar, the chieftains of which being 
nearer to Guzerat were often made to pay for the losses 


f A term used by tbe Mabrattas to oxpresa a military oxpodifcion. 

X Tho chiciv-aiua of Kattwrar etiU maiata'A thia custom as a remnant of tbeir 
‘aciependetice, and it was respected until late years by th.e superior authorities 
the country. Their troops never approached a fortified place unless to 
riktfcrtck it. 
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Smaiued on the expedition. The KatteeS and some of the more 

eufeer*pri.singKajpootsallo wed to each other rich and fer - 
275 tile fcract.s of land in Guzerat, which they tauntingly styled 
jaghvi'es or manors^ and from which they levied coritvibu- 
tions at pleaaure. A Katteo could collect in a short period 
of three days seven or eight hundred cavalry of his own caste, 
capable of undertaking the most hazardous and fatiguing 
expeditions,; and their attachment to a roving life and habits of 
plunder was such, that no danger, however great, could oveiv 
come what might be conividered as inherent in their dispoKsition, 
The supcrionty of the breed of horses in the peninsula gave 
those robbers a wonderful advantage ovor their neighbours in 
Gnzerat; they carried their depredations to the walls of Ahma- 
dabaci and other gai'risonod towuis, in the g’ates of which they 
have been known to drive their spears as a signal of defiaiioo. 
The length of time required by a horseman of Hindostau to 
prepare, and their ridiculous attaoluaent to the forms of Nukara 
and Xishan, generally afforded abundance of time for the light- 
equipped Katteo to make his retreat; and if overtaken, their 
acknowledged bravery, which when attacked borders on dcs- 
pevation, often deterred the pursuers from effecting anything 
of consequence, and the death of a single Kattc?e was looked 
upon as an instance of surprising .success. 

When such a serai-barbarous mode of life characterized the 
lords of the laud, it may be concluded that the residue of the 
population lived in a state of degradation and insecurity that 
would effectually annihilate all exertions of industry; and al¬ 
though this effect was doubtless in some degree produced, 
«till circumstances.existed tending considerably to obviate this 
tvvil. The Rajpoot, and in particular the Kattee, until late 
years looked upon agriculture as a degrading employment, and 
-as a ilrudgery adapted to the habits of the Koorabie and Ahar 
or other labouring classes, whilst they reserved for themselves 
the duty of defending the village and its inhabitants. Their 
plundering excursions afforded but a precarious subsistence, 
and could not be pursued throughout the whole year; so tha; 
although they held the cultivation of land in disrepute, they 
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~woro laevertholess corrip,oiled to afford tljeir protection to tKose 
upon whom tliat duly foil The ryots, aware of tlioir own im¬ 
portance, had th(> option of themselves from the 

village ; and thus there existed a mutual * obligation 
betwoeti fch§^ chief and thc^ lid)oh result of which ^ 276‘ 

was a source of revenue to one and security to the other. 

This single tie, together with the customary or securities 

(of which I shall speak hereafter), appear to ha ve been the only 
links by wliicla a chain of society in any way civilized wa.s held 
together, until withiu these lost eight or ten years, when the 
Guioawar axithority began to assiimo an appearance of impor- 
tanCe, which has since been matured, and secured to this peuiu- 
■suhi a state of comparativo peace aud tranquillity. 

vThat sppdt of iiidopendenoo and hatred to a foreign yoke 
which had supported those warlike tribes in an unequal strug¬ 
gle for so many year ;'', was gradually Bubduod by the constant 
presumro of a powerful force for seven successive years ; and, sa- 
tirfiod with rotainiug tho supremacy of their grass and villages, 
the Bhooinias f of Kattiwar at present pay their anuaal tribute 
without, resistance, and are now kept in aWe by a force which 
twelve years ago would not have ventured to forage four miles 
from th 0 graud^ar w y, Thi s chaugo in tho d isposi tioxi of a pooplo 
has of course been ctfected by the sacrifice of their martial and 
enterprising* spirit. Instances are still however seen, particularly 
among the Katteea, when their, inherent principle has burst 
forth; but the spark has been momentary, and only served to 
show the change which oven a partial or ideal loss of liberty can 
create in the disposition of mankind. 

Tho character of tho Rnjpoot of Kattiwar is composed of tho 
extremes of praiseworthy and objectionable qualities. He is 
naturally of a mild “disposition, fearful of attacking, and brave 
when attacked; with a more than ordinary degree of canning 
and dissimulation, ho is hoapi table to str&ugera, and will defend 
them at the expense of his lifo and property. Indolent and 


t FroTTi ‘tbe earth. It is indiscriminately applied to a guide or a 

^rama. • 
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__^miaato to an extreme degi^ec^ lio will m cayes ot emergency, 

er when his own interest is involved, be roused to an inereclibla 
exertion of energy and acjtivity:—as an enemy ho is often eriiei. 
Impatient of an insult or injury, though seldom or ever offoring 
one, ho is upon the whole an inoffensive character: but what 
may perhaps be considored the most fidmirablo ingredient in 
the composition of his mind, is a certain pride * of family 
'J': 277 which raises him above thejevel of his neighbours, and 
which, united with a passionate love of liberty and attach- 
moiit to each other, forms a character which., if it does not 
call for admiration from its virtues, is probably entitled to it on 
the Booro of novelty; in the centre of a peoplo ready to submit 
witliout a struggle to th(3 yoke prepared by any powerful fo¬ 
reigner, from which the Rajpoot has almost always b^en saved 
by these peculiar qualities. 

In statur(3 he may bo considered to exceed the natives ot tho 
Deccan, being generally tall, but not of a robust frame, ddio 
oomploxioii of tho respectable Rajpoot is generally hiir, contour 
of the face long, nose aquiline, and eyes large, but devoid of 
animation : the general expression of tho face is pleasing. 1 he 
inusiacliios are never peruiitted to grow beyond a moderate 
length, and tho low'er board is confined to wlmkers covering 
the cheek, and which are cherished to a great length, descend, 
ing in two spiral locks, by constant twirling, below the breast, 
and terminating in fine points. When age wbitens tho hair, 
they discolour it with drugs that give it a disagreeable ap- 
pearanco. 'J’heir dress differs from that of most Indians : it 
consists of a hue white angerka or jacket, a pair of very wide 
trowsers of tho same cloth with a tight buttori at the ancle. 
Round their loins they gird a broad coinmeQ^hand ot dark brown 
cloth, which i'overs the buttocks and thighs, and above this is 
tied a white doputta. The turban is generally of a fine texture, 
tied on the head iu loose twists to an inconvenient height, 
sometimes two feet, and inclining a little forwards, and forms 
probably the handsomest head-dress to be met with anywhere. 

The Katte (3 differs in some respects from the Rajpoot; he is 
u 3 ore cruel in his disposition, but far exceeds him iu the virtue 
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bravery, and a cb^xracter possessed of more energy than a 
Kattee does not exist. His si^o is considerably larger than 
common^ often exceeding six feet; lie is soni.ctiinc3S aeon wiili 
liglit liair and bhio-ooloured eyes. His frame is athletic and 
bony, and particnlarly well adapted to his mode, of life: his 
countenance is expressive, but of the worst kind, being harsh 
and * often destitute of a single mild feature, flioir 
^ 278 dress is not unlike that of the Rajpoot, their tilrbans 
high and shoves long' in proportion to their rank ; some 
of the latter have been known to be three times the length of 
the body, and crimped and folded along the arm. The shoo 
of the Kattiwar, as. it is contiued to their particular district' 
in the province, is perhaps to be seen nowhere else in the 
vforld. It is generally made of leather extremely soft, and 
being stuffed with cotton is pleasant to the foot; the outer 
leather is strong, and stamped in flowers or other littio orna¬ 
ments, and the point turns up perpendicularly (in men of rank) 
sometimes as high aS the lower part of the knee, quite stiff, 
and terminating in points of loose leather cut to resemble a 
bird^s beak. That they are inconvenient may bo seen from 
the labouring people generally cutting off the ))oint, and it is 
difticalt to saydiow they became in use'among a people who 
are remarkable for despising super 11 uitie.s.f 

The arms are the same throughout the peninsula, and con¬ 
sist of a sword, shield, and spear, the latter about eight feet 
long, made so slender as to break when thrown at the fniomy, 
to whom it thus becomes useless. Firearms havo been intro¬ 
duced by mercenaries, but they are seldom seen in the hands 
of a Ivattoe, to whom even a aJiield is a piece of armour of a 
very recent date. They are all horsemen, and are wonderfully 
particular in the breed of that animal. Mares are universLdly 
preferred, being considered more tractable, and capable of 
enduri^igmoi'e fatigue than the horse. A Katbeo seldom keeps 
a foal after it has attaiiied its third year; about that age ho 


f Ife may havo been intondod as an insult to tlio MoghiiU, by a ridujuloua 
imitation of their ehocft ; and this idea is strengthonod by tho hatred ofthi- 
Katteo to an invader, and the eheap price at wliioh he held tliouj. 
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f^liim ; or, if he is of a lug'll caste and good figure, he makes 
him a present to the charon^ (who are all horse-dealers) after 
ho has covered a few mares. A Kattee's mare is one of his 
family; she Urea mider the same roof, by which means she 
is familiarized and is obodiont to his voice in all situations. 
The horses in theponinsnla tiro never shod, bub they trav-el at 
speed over the most stony countries without laming. A 
* 279 Katbee* says that he never should consider himself safe 
on a shod horse; if a shoo wero to fall ho would be taken, 
as a beast once accustomed to shoes cannot travel without them. 

The Rajpoot takes some pride in his horse-furniture; but a 
Kattee throws a nimula-^ on his mare; and having fastened a 
saddle-frame not unlike the European, by a single girth, and 
coverethit with a cloth pair' of saddlebags, and fastened his 
cluiglo or water mnssach to the saddle-bow, ho is ready for the 
field. His bridle is a jagged bit, with headstall and veins of 
cord made by his own hands; the headstall is ornamented with 
triangular pieces of silver, and the reins With rings of ivory or 
bone. His stirrups are as long as those of an Europoari; and, 
unlike other Indians, he rides without a martingnlo,aiid teaches 
his mare merely her natural paces. A Kattee is .Seldom seen 
but walking or galloping his beast; he is so aveme to walk on 
foot, that he rides to the field wdicro he means to labour, and is 
prepared either to join a plundering party or resist attack. 

Both Rajpoot and Kattee oat tlio flesh of goats, sheep, and 
wild hogs, but they ara more partial to a diet of milk and 
hajeree (bread baked with ghee into thick loaves). Tlie Jhart jali 
chieftains have almost universally Seedee cooks, who are slavOvS 
in the family, and I have seen them object to food that had not 
had the ceremony of nyet perfoi^raed. A Kattee, will not oat 
what is. cooked by a Mahomedan, bub he does not scruple to eac 
what has been touched by one. 

The Bhoomoas.of Ivxtiiwar still preserve a great portion of 
that spirit of hospitality for which their ancestors were so cele¬ 
brated; and someof the chieftains, although often under .pecuniary 


fA thick cloth made of shotp’s wool boat together with, soap-suds, &o. 
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.barrassuiontsj drdly supply liVe Imnclrerl souls frora choir 
boards a 11 umbor which its rise in the ruinous custom of 
sCpu:t\fco establishuxOnts to each ^ 

All the inhabitants are much addicted to opium 

and Bpirituous liquors; they have their stated periods for 
taking the former; which they do in different quantities. The 
dose is by some called which I fancy signifies timo/^ 

or ilosc I have seen a man whose dose was tlxirty-three 

grains of opium twice a day^ and I fancy that such * a 
quantity is not very unconimon. Independently of this, * 280 
howeverythey lxave kmoontha^ which i.s drunk at all agree¬ 
ments, and is meant ^to express an oblivion of all injuries or 
enmities. The saddle-bags of a Katteo or Rajpoot are always 
furnished witlx opium and a wooden pestle and mortar, the latter 
resembling a boat, about eight or nino inches long. When 
t'wo friends meet on a journey, the first proposal is ‘‘ Kmoombe^ 
karshba?^' or Shall we have some kusoomba?^'* An ounce (or 
more, recording to the number of people) of opium is dissolved 
in water by paeans of thepestleand mortar, and strained through 
a piece of ploth, aftor which each of the party by turns takc^ 
some of the decoction into his hand, which he forms like a 
cup, and holdis to his neighboim to drink; this person puts 
his finger into the liqa.or three times, each time putting a drop 
on tho matins wrist or hand, and letting a drop fall on the 
ground, ^during which ceremony, if a Charon he invokes his 
favourite goddess, or if a Rajpoot he repeats tho word ning, ' 
which moans health, gladness, and everything that is good and 
comfortable; ho then drinks up tho kiisoomba in his hand, 
and it goes round to the others. It is remarkabk that they 
require a great deal of pressing and solicitation to drink the 
kusoomba, during the course of which they siVear thej^ are not 
in tho habit of drinking it, and that it does not agree with them, 
but as it ends always in the same w\ay, I suspect it is a form 
they have, and which they call munwar or importunity. 

A custom prevails throughout the country of erecting a stone 
to the memory of those who have died a violent death, but it ap¬ 
pears now to be common also to those who have departed in the 
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'iolirse of nature. This atOue'is called ja ; it I'esombles 

'an European gravestone, has the name, date, 0 ,nd mode ot 
death engraven, and surmounted by a rouglily oxecntod fig'ure 
representing the niannor in which the deceased fell. Thus 
you 800 them on horseback with swords and spenrsj also on 
foot, or on carta, with the same vveapon. I have even seen 
thorn on vessels, of conrso applicablo to lisliermen; in tue 
upper parts of tho 'palUa are the sun and moon rudely repre¬ 
sented. There are soveiral ways of interpreting the word pallia, 
one of which derives it from pall, a rampart or emhankmont, and 
* the pallias are tho rampart of tho village, as may be 
conjectured from the conquest of a village boing calcu- * 281 
lated easy or difficult by the numbor of pallias : thoso 
■whose ancestors have fallon in delonoe of their houses are 
disgraced if not foremost in all occasions of danger. Pall in also 
the na'me of tho emhankments ot a tank, upon which pallias aio 
in general erected. These monuments are also raised to tho 
memory of Suttics, and have a woman’it arm engraven upon them. 

The pi’actioe of traga, or inflicting self-wounds, suicide, or the 
murder of relations, deserves to bo noticed, as it forms a strong 
foatnreoftho manners of the people. This practice, which is 
common in Kattiwar to Bhats and Charbns of both sexes, and 
to Bramins and Gossiugas, has its risoin religions superstition, 
and jrrobably cannot be better explained than in tho following 
instance, which is perfectly true; and although tragas seldom 
wear this formid.able. aspect, still they are sometimes more cri¬ 
minal by tho sacrifice of a greater number of victmis.^ 

In tho year 1806, a bhat of Veweingaum named Kunri had 
become security on the part of Dossajee, the present chiottain 
of Mallia, in the MachooKaunta,for a sum of money payable to 
tho Gnicawar government: the time specified for payment arriv ¬ 
ed, and Dossajee refused to fulfil his onga,gement. Government 
applied to the mmin or munotidar, who after severfd fruitless 
attempts to persuade Dossajee to comply with his bond, return¬ 
ed to his house; and after passing some time in prayer, as- 


[ (a) Gosiimfi or Gosdvis (?). —Ed.] 
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tabled his fiimily, and desired his wile to prepare a daug-hter 
about seven 3 ^ears of. ago for iraga.'\ ^J’lie imiooent child, 
taught from her earliest infancy to reflect on the scored 
character and divine origin of her family, and the necessity 
which existed for the sacrifice, required no compulsion to fol¬ 
low the path by which the honour of her caste was to be pre¬ 
served. Having bathed and dressed herself in her best ciothos, 
she knelt witli her head upon her ^a^he^^s knee, and holding 
aside her long hair, she I’esigned herself without a struggle to 
the sword of this’ unnatural barbarian. The blood of a bhat 
being sprinkled on tho gate of the chieftain,* produced 
an instantaneous payment of the money; presents of * 282 
land to the father, and a handsome mausoleum or doree 
to the daughter, marked tho desire of the Rajpoot to avert the 
punishment supposed to await tho spillor of a (Jbaron\s blood. 

In the neighbourhood of Amrun, in Hallar, 1 have seen a 
pallia eroctod by a son to the memory of his mother, -whom ho 
murdered at the gate of Arnrun in 180(5, to deter tho chieftain, 
of that place from cultivating a few bigahs of land, which by 
light belonged to the former. He was a Rajghur Bramin. 
named Dewa, and resided in the village of Firsur, in the same 
neighbourhood, in 1809, The stone stands on the disputed 
ground, and represents an old woman with a sword through 
her neck. as generally performed, extends no further 

than a cut with the hutar or crease in the arm; and those people 
who are in tho habit of becoming security, generally have se¬ 
veral such cuts from the elbow downwards. 

Notwithstanding the horror which this savage custom natur¬ 
ally excites in the mind of an European, it is probably necessary, 
and attended with many advantages, among the society by which 
it has been adopted. Here were no laws by which tho licentious 
conduct of the people could be curbed; but as it was impossible 
that a society could exist without some check to tho warlike nnd 
barbarous dispositions of its members, it is not unnatural that 
superstition and religious deceit should in an ago of ignorance. 

t Colonel Walker relates that ho sat tip a whole niglt with another bhat iti 
consultPvtion boforo this was determined ou. 
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employed for this purj:),asO; and wf accordingly find tlm 
sacred character of Br&inin and Charon aufBcient to repress the 
turbulent spirits of men. imaocustomed to tliC rostralut imposed 
by civllbed society/or a regular systein of jurisprudenoo. 

No deed or agreement is considered equal to bind the faith¬ 
less robber, unless guaranteed 
by the mark of tlfo kutar, 
thus, the insignia of the Cha¬ 
ron or Bhat; and no traveller 
could, until latety, venture to 
journey unattended by one of 
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those people as a safeguard, who was satiafied for a small sum 
to conduct him in safety, or sacrihco his life. These guards 
.are called WoI.lasvas, and hesitate^ not to inflict the most 
grievous wounds, and ultimately death, if the robbers persist 
in plundnring those under their protection ; but this 
283 is seldom the case, as the most bai'barous Coolies, Kat- 
» tees, or Bajpoohs hold sacred the persons of Charons, 

Bfamiir'i, or Gosains of certain midhs. 

The Charons, besides becoming security for money on ath 
occasions, and to tho amount of many lakhs of rnpeos, also 
become what is called feil zamin, or security for good behavi¬ 
our, and hazir zamin, or security for tho appearance. These 
secunties aro taken by Government from the chiefs, in addition 
to arr zaminov countor-securicy, who is generally a chief, or 
one possessed of some power and consequence. Independently 
of those duties, tho Bhatsf are tho bards of the Rajpoot and 
Kattoe, they keep the genealogical table ov vum^^hatvallee of the 
family, and repeat their praises; this duty is hereditary, for 
which they have gifts of land and other privileges. 

The Bhats are more Immediately connected with the Raj¬ 
poots, and the Charons with the Katfeees. The two castes will 
eat of each otlier'^s food, but will not intermarry; of the latter 
there are two classes, the one called Nesac, who live in hordes 
with their cattle, and the other called Goojer, who reside in 


t Called by the Mabomedane ** handferosh,^* or liara. 
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J^vvns, a.Ti(l ^agago iu worldly s|)eou1ations of all kinds. Tha 
widows of both are permitted to marry, but among the Nosaca 
t hey may marry a brother's widow, as among the Kattoes and 
yUuirs j the Ooojer Charons do not practise this, snor do blio 
Bliats, although their widow’s remarry. 

The dress oftho women in this peninsula resonibles in most re- 
sp’ecta that of Gu/.erat, and is, compared to that of the Deccan, 
extremely unbecoming. It consists of a gagra or petticoat, with a 
rhokc for the bosom, descending frOm the neck to the belly, and 
perfectly open on the back, where it is fastened by two strings, 
'lliia. piece of dress has the elFecfc of depressing those parts of 
tlie body which the ..female world are generally so anxious to 
support; to the g/p/m is fastened a cloth, which goes j‘Ound 
tiie body and over the head, concealing the person from view’, 
'fheir oriiameuts are coarse and inelegant; bracelets up to the 
shoiildei", * of ivory or couch-shell, sometim.es gilt; silver 
earrings of an uncommon size; and an old-fashioned * 284* 
7mfk or nose-ring, stuck full of precious or false stones, 
of a weight which gives the nostril a lovely inclination to the 
lip. The women of the peninsula are somewhat peculiar in their 
rondness for tattooing; it is considered as a siibsii tuto for 
move valuablo ornaments. They imitate elegant and fanciful 
ornaments npv)n the ankles extending high up the leg, precisely 
shaped like the clock of a stocking. Their arms and the back 
of their hands undergo the same ceremony, nor are the breastvS 
and buttocks of some exempt from this discipline. A star on 
tho forehead and a tattooed dimple in the chin are considered 
a.- possessing irresistible attractions. 

The women of the Charons and Bhats are clothed hi long 
flowing black garments of the same form as above described, 
but have a sombre if not actually horrid appearance; they do 
not wear many ornaments, and are not restricted from ap- 
poariug in the presence of strangers; accordingly i?i passing a 
Charon village you are sometimes surrounded by women, who 
invoke blessings on your head by joining the backs of thoir 
hands, cracking the knuckles of their fingers in that positiou 
over their heads. 
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,e Rajpoot women of higli rank are oftan of an uitrigulug 
dispoaitloTi, and always moddle in the afiairs of tkeiv hnsba-nds. 
I>ery raja bas sevend wives, each of w^liom has a sopavar/O 
establisUinenfc of friends, rolations, servants, lands, and every¬ 
thing else. Hack is jealous of the inHuotico of the others over 
thhir lord, who by tho time ho is forty years old is generally a 
victiiri ofopiian, tobacco, or apiritnous liquors, and other excit¬ 
ing drugs. If one of the- waives has oftspriug, the others 
practise deceit tipon tho Ihmily, and every woman of Rpirit has 
a son; dissension and discord prevail, and it has become almost 
as rare an event for a raja to leave this world in peace and qaiot, 
is it is for a Rajpoot gadee to be filled by a person tho purity 
of whose birth is ])orfectly ascertained. This melancholy picture 
of tho morals of Rajpoot ladles is confined solely to tho higher 
class; and tho female sex in Kattivvar, generally speaking, are 
modest, chaste, and faithful to their lords, and kind and hospitable 
to strangor.s: as a proof of the former, there are few; or 
285 no women of easy virtue in tho villages, and those ia 
the large towns are frequently natives of other countries. 
The Kattoo worn mi are large and m as ouli no in. their figures', 
often dressed in long dark garments like tho Charon woii>en, 
but hare the character of being always well-looking, and often 
remfhrkably handsotno ; they are more domesticated than the 
Rajpoot, and confino tlmmselves solely to the duties of their 
family. Polygamy is admitted : a Kattee will marry Iiis bro- 
theirs wudow ; he has] no objection to maiTy a girl for ad¬ 
vanced ill years according to Asiatic ideas. They are often 
brides at seventeen and sixteen years of agC, which may pro¬ 
bably account for the strength and vigour of the race. A 
Eatfcee will do notliing of any consequence without consulting 
his wife and a Charon, and he is in general gnkled by their 
advice. The marriage ceremony of this irregular tribe de¬ 
serves notice, as being totally opposite to all Indian notions of 
female treatment, alihongh there is a trace of the same to bo 
found in almost all Indian castes. A Kattee to become a hus¬ 
band muiiii: be a ravisher ; ho must attack with his friends and 
followers the village where his betrothed resides, and carry 
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off by force. In axioient tiwies ihijJ was no less a trial of 
strength than of counigo ; stones ancl clubs were used without 
reserve both to force and repel ; and the disiippointod lover 
was n<^t unfrequently compelled to retire covered with bx’nises, 
and wait for a more fitvourable occasion. The bride had the 
liberty of assisting her lover by all the means in her power, 
and the opposition ceased when her dwelling was once gained 
by the assailants, and the lady then bravely won submitted 
willingly to be carried off by her champion. At prosout thk 
ciTstoxn has loat much of its character ; and although the core^ 
mony is partially kept up, the resistance ia unattended with 
danger.-)- The Kati^es do not iiitormarry wuth any other 
caste, although there is an instance to the contrary in the Rmn 
of Bate, who is a Wadhil Rajpoot, into whose family a Katteo 
of the Walla or Whirra caste has given * his daughter. 

'^rhe Xattee is a Hindoo, although no Hindoo will eat * 28b 
with him : a Rajpoot wilU however^ <^at food dressed 
by a Kattee. He worships the cow, leaves a lock of hair on 
h\8 head; and adores Mahadeo and other liindoo deities^ al¬ 
though ho is more attached to the worship of the sooritj or 
sun, and to Ambha and other terrible goddesses, and. enter¬ 
tains a more profound veneration ibr a Charon than ho does 
for a Brainin. . 

The practice of female infanticide, peculiar in tbu^ pemusuljt 
to the Jharejah Rajpoots, is too well known, aud has been to'* 
often described, to require paibicular notice in this place. It 
may thei-efore suffice to say, that the exertions of Lieutenaat- 
Colonel Walker and the British Clovernment • to abolis,h so 
unnatural a custom, have hitherto boeu attmded with as much 
success UvS could reasonably be expected ; whou we contemplate 
the obstacles opposed to an infringemenb on long established and 
religious usage ; and whilst we revere the principle which led 
to the attempt oftlie conquest of superstition and deeply rooted 



■f Thero ?»:• 6 a variety of Kal teo eastern ; micb as Cagura, .'Iuth' •''ia, and Busda 
KatteoG . Ohandcl Kufctet who aro the otiTypring ct n. Hajpw'i and 
wom^jn, and into 'vhioh oaito all the others many. 




KEMAnK.^ ON THK i>EOVINCE OF KATTlWAK j 

^ejudico^ it is iiuposr^iblo at'the same time not bo admire the 
lictive energy )>y which the difficulticvS were combated ) and the 
success which has attoudod Lieutenant-Colonel Walker’s ho- 
noarable labour, ought to be considevocl as alasting and power- 
i’ul evidence of what may be effected on the minds ol the 
natives by parsuiog an uniform and firm, but a patient) kind, 
and benevolent line of conduct. The system as laid down on 
this j-jiibject by its most excellent and respectable instifciitor, 
has been tenaciously adhered to h>y the Guicavvar government, 
whoso zeal in the cause of humanity is very creditable, and 
under its present Superintendent there is every reason to look 
forward in a short ponod for the entire suppression of a 
pi*actice, the instances of which for these last three years have 
been, comparatively speaking, very few, which is discounte¬ 
nanced by the chieftains, almost all of whom have preserved 
their own daughters. 

I have said nothing regarding the dhalln, Goil, and eiaitwa 
Rajpoots, as they^ difier in no material point from the dhare- 
jahs, if we except their not practising infanticide. 

The Kants are precisely the Coolies of Giu^erat, and arc 
* 28/ confined to the *neighbourhoocl of Joonaghur ^ they cul¬ 
tivate remote and wild spots, and plunder indiscrimi¬ 
nately when opportunity oflbrs. The Bawurs are Scindian 
Mussulmans, and are found all over tho south and west part of 
the peninsula ; they are few in number, and servo as guards 
to the villages. It is uncertain at what time they left Scind. 

The Mare> or Meres are only to be met with in Jaitwar; 
they aro originally from Scind, and have the reputation oi 
great bravery 3 they forpa a very useful branch of population 
in Jaitwar. 

The Ahurs and Robarres are looked upon as a kind of Kat- 
teo; they differ in their manners a little, but their customs are 
the same, they eat together and occasionally intermarry. The 
Ahurs were formerly herds, but they are now a very valuable 
class of cultivators all over the peninsula : the Rebarres or 
Burwars are goabdierds. There are, besides, an infinite number 
of subordinate divisions of casteS) which it would be tiresome 
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notice ^ but it is romarkable that they are all to bo traced io 
the river Iiidtis and that vicinage. 

T shall conclude this paper with a few remarks upon the 
land teimyes, &c. 

The land is the property of the chief and his byaud ; tiio 
former derived no revenue from the ;latter\s laud until the' 
chieftains became tributary, when the latter imposed a tax 
called vera upon their byaud; it is a sum of money from fifty 
to two IiiViidred corees^ or sixteen to seventy rupeesj levied 
upon every mnhej which is the name given to the work of a 
pair of bullocks and a plough. Besides the vora^ one*third of 
the produce levied in land is the property of the chieftain on 
Ilia own lands, and of the by and on theirs ; this is called honp, 
and is the original right of the zemindar of Kattiwar from the 
cultivator of his land. 

There are several ways of measuring land; but a general 
orie is by the praija, which is thirty-two beegahs, each of which 
is one hundred huctum or two hundred paces long, and five 
kudum or ten paces broad. Three praijas are equal to, a 
santee^ or the work of a pair of bullocks. 

Grain is iu general very cheap in this country. In 1797*8 
jow^areo soldju the Muchoo Kannta at six rupees per culseo 
of twenty-four maunds, each maurid equal to fifty-fivo Guzerat 
seers of twenty-four rupees^ weight, * or 1,320 seers 
per six rupees, equal to two hundred and twenty seers * 288 
per rupee, Bajoree at the same period sold for ten 
rupees per culseo, or one hundred and thirty-two seers per 
rupee; and was cheaper in Hallar and Kattiwar, where it is 
more generally cultivated. The year quoted was very favour¬ 
able ; but it will servo to show the fertility of the soil, when the 
evdtivator can atlord to sell his grain at such a rate under any 
circumstances. 

When a dispute occurs about a piece of land, it is decided 
by the form,of pacing it; The man who lays his claim to it 
covers himself with a raw hide and walks over the ground, 
after w'bich it becomes his own ; this ceremony is done in the 
presence of some authority. It is considered^ as cue of the 
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awful, uacl the person wl^o iuKierg'.*es it is supposed naver 
to surrivo ifc, long if he is-fiilse. Abunitarice of dustance*j: are 
advanced of houses hurnt, families dying and going to ruin^ 
from ,lifiviiig walked over'^latid witlumt a claim. The hide is 
‘whafc makes it so very awful, and. it is thence called alloo,, .For 
a hide they often substitute a piece of cloth which has been 
previously offered to jono of the terrible goddensics, and w’ettiag 
it with water, throw it over the sKoulders. - 

dtupoos are current alt over the province; but in. Jaitwar thb* 
general coin is the coroe, coined by the Kanna of Porobunderj 
called ranna ^ihai ; in Hallar and iVI.uchoo Kaiuita'the yarn 
ovJam^s coreo, is carrant, and in the neighbouring countries 
the rao (thn, or Bhooj ooree, is prevalent, The ramm ^ha>i 
the best coin of the dhree; but the general value is three por 
rupee. 

[Nbm—A largo amount of iaforiuatiou on Katfcywarand its peopUi 
and customs and institutions is contained in the Selections from Bom¬ 
bay Government Kecords hTo. X!XXIX., New Series, Part I., Colonel A. 
Walker’s Keporbs on the I'rovinco of Kattywar, <fec., and Part tl,, .Pro¬ 
ceedings adopted by the late Col. A]e.mn(ler AValker, ATr. J'. P. ^Vii- 
loughby, and other officers, for the siippressiorx of fnt'antioido in Katby- 
war; both published in 1856; and Selections from the Becords of the 
JBotnbajGovernment, No. XXXYIL, New Series jllistorical, G(50grapbi* 
oal, and Statistical J^remoirs on the Provincoiot’Kabtywar.v and on the Dis¬ 
tricts of Babriawar and Okha Mundul; alsoa Kepprt on the Iron of Kat- 
T^ywar, by Capb, (now .Major-General Sir) O. LoGrand Jacob, 1856. The 
Khs Alula, hy A. K. Forbes, Bom. C.S., 2 Vais’., gives some interesting’in- 
fonnation about'the Ivathls and other Pajput tribes in the different parts 
of the Peninsuhvi .1 woiifd also re^* to Lieut, Postal)s’ paper on Glirudr, 
vol. VII,, Jour, As. Soc. Bengal,- p. 219, and to notices of Somnath at p. 
883 of the same volume, and p. 73 of voi..XTI, of the same senes. All 
the papers on the Kshatrap, Valablu, and Gupta Coins and Inscriptions, 
by Dr, Bhau Dfvji, Mr. Justice Newton, and othei* writers, laay also be 
referred to. The following noiice.-j occur in the Transactions of the 
Bombay Geographical Society :—vol. VII., p. 1, Report by Capt. (now 
Major-Gorioral.Sir) G. LoGrand Ja^ob; vol. XITI., p. 11, Notes of a Jour¬ 
ney through part of Kattywar in 1855 by George Biiist; vol. X VI., p. 16 ; 
npheavals on the coasts of Kdbtywar and Sindh.—B p.] 
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ACCX)!JNT OF THK COBNFLIAiV MINES IN THE 
NKIGHBOlIRHOOD OF BAROAOH, 

A LTvTTKfi ’ro TH15 S£CKrCTARY FROM .rOHN COPLAND, ESQ., 
oF TIVW BOMliAY HEDIOAL BSTABLISllAtlJKT. 

Read 26ih A]arch 1815. 

William Ersrtke, Esq., Socretaiy to the Literary Society. 


Sru, 

Having arrived at BaroaOi with tlio European part ot the 
^‘xpodition, on our route from Bombay to Barodu, to bo placed 
■undor the command of Ooloiud Hol'mes^ I t-oob ativaiitago of ‘ 
the few days the troops mnnined there, to vi.sit the famoim 
treevdenoininated Kiibrj r huv, and the cornelian iriiues in the 
territories of the Raj^*' ot Hajpipla. I regret that my time was 
too liinittjd to enable me to give such an account of these ob^ 
jects us I could wish; but ns the latter, as far as my observa¬ 
tion goes, has never been publicly noticed, I am induced to 
hazard this, and shall be gratified if you think my inito wortliy 
to be added to the stock of Eastern knowledge already collected 
by the Bombay liiterary Society. 

Accompanied by one or two othei’S actuvd/cd by tlio same 
(iuriosity, 1 left Baroach (the Bargasa of the ancients, Bhreegoe 
Khsheto of the Hindoos) on the 3rd of December 1814, about 
five o^clock p.m., and committed myself to the celebrated and 
sacred stream Rewa, commonly called Nurbuda, at the turn of 
tho tide: but from the groat quantity of water discharged by 
this mighty river, wo had soon to pull against tho streoni. 
About midnight we arrived at the island of Kubeer Bur, twelve 
miles N.E. of Baroach. The moon, while it enabled us to form 
a tolerably accurate idea of the tree, left darkness enough in 
its shades greatly to * increase the solemn grandeur of 
the scene. The lofty arches and colonnades, the im- * 290 
monsf; festoons of roots, the extent of ground it covered, 
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'and its onorrupns tranks, proelaitned its great anwicjuity^ and 
istruok mo witli an awe similar to what is inspired by a line 
Grothic catbodral; while the fresh green of its- thick foliage 
showed it still in the vigour of life: 1 should guess it to cover 
from three to four acres. Its branches rise so high, that many 
miles off it is a conspicuons object, bearing a resemblance to a 
hill on tlie extremity of the island. The tree is washed oti its 
eastern base by the river, having to the west and south a ridge 
of sand, v/hioli is covered by tlie spring tides, and on the tnurth 
the island extends for three miles, exhibiting a plain most 
fruitful in whatover requires a light sandy soil. I'ho river 
here, altering its course from north and«south, runs east and 
west. At the time of the high swells at the latter end of the 
rains the island is overflowed, and tbo few iixhabibatrts, like so 
many of the monkey tribe (with whom they mingle), are conA 
polled to take refuge in the lofty branches of the tree, and 
remain there for several days until the water sifbsides, ' tlie 
current being too rapid for a boat to render them relief, hdiw 
popular tradition among the Hindoos conoernitig thb troo is, 
that a man of groat sanctity named Knbeer, having cleaned his 
teeth, as practised in India, with a piece of stick, stimok it into 
tlie ground, that it took root and became what it now is. He 
was afterwards canonized, and his image we saw sitting in a 
temple noai' one of the oldost-lookiug trunks (his raetamor- 
phosoil tooth-brush). To this temple, people from far and 
near come to pay their devotions : the ceremonies are por- 
iprmed by the religious mendicants called Bynufee,^ under- the 
superintendence of a head man, who is stationary; the I'est 
(with the exception of the pupils who beg in the neighbouring ; 
inaiu-land) being wanderers from all parts of India, We in- 
Gmded to pass tlie night under the protection of this saint; 
but our cots not having come up, wo were obliged to return t:> 
the barge, and sleep in boat-cloaks instead of a temple. At 
daybreak we landed opposite the village of Neernoodra, which 
is three miles distant from the river, and south of Xubeor 
Bur, where we found our horses waiting : the mines lie about 
twelve miles to the eastward of this village. About five miles 
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roe, and altlioagh of i\6 irnpoFbaiico during the dry sea- 291 
soii, it becomes a most formidable river in tbo rains. 

Us bed consists chiefly of quartos and agate pebbles; among 
the latter were many varieties : the most uuconimou 1 remarked 
wero of a dark blue colour with white veiTis. A striated ruck 
varying from tifty to a haudrod loot* in height overliaiigs the 
river on the western side for several miles. V regret j.auch not 
[laving had time to examine it particularly : clip toward the 

south-east might Inve been 45®. On ascending from the bed of 
i;he river, we passed on our left the little village of Rutwnpooi. 
>n which 7 ’esidos a fh/anadcir on the ])art of the Hajpipleo State, 


(Nvhose iurisdiction is only in matters of police, and confined to 


the distriv.fc dependent on this village), and proceeded onwi^rd 
by ii noTvow footpath through jungle, having rising ground al¬ 
most the whol.j^ way to the mines. The country is but here and 
there cultivated, yielding crops of juwaree and other productions 
common in Guzerat; but, owing t,'> the stony and unproductive 
nature oi the soil, it vies not Nvitli the opposite side of the Nur- 
buda, which is cultivated like a garden, and in the far greater 


j:>art of which no stones of any description are to bo found.. The 


diversity of sea aery,—^hills and valleys, pebblj’’ beds of rivers, 
precipitous rocks, and,extensive plains covered with jungle,— 
v ah suflicieiitly romantic. On account of the tigem with Vvhich 
the country abounclf«;, no human habitations were found nearer 
the mines ilian Kutanpoor, which is seven miles ofi\ The minci s 
reside at Noemoodni, where alone thestonesare burnt. The mine^ 
arc in the wildest part of the jungle, and aro very numerous ; 
f hr;y aro shafts w^'orkiug perpendicularly downward, about fonr 
feet wide; the deepest we saw was fifty feet: some extend lu a 
lioriViOntal direction at the bottom, but in consequence of the 
carliuess of the season few had reached a depth suflicieu;:. to 
render this turn necessary, and in those that had, it was not. 
carried many feet. In using the term oarliuess of sr'asou 
it is pi’ 0 ]>er to mention, tliat the nature of the pits h such as to 
prevent their being worked a Bccond year, on account of the 
heavy rains, ^Yhi(■ll cause iho banks to fall in, so that new one^i 
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are opened at tlie commoxiGerrteiit oferory fair season. We 
arrived at the miriea about seven o^dock A,id,y when 
* 292 none of the workmen had come except ono^ who accom¬ 
panied us as a [i^iiido from Neoinoodra. We were in¬ 
formed that the fire-damp (hydrogen gas) was nob uncommon 
in the mines, and that tho miners did nob descend till the 
BUT) had risen snfficiendy to dispel the vapours. W© went to 
the bottom of one pit, about thirty feet deep, without any 
assistance from ropes or ladders, by means of small niches for 
the feet and hands on opposite aides of the pit, but understood 
that the minors always made use of a ropo to hold by, of which 
we could not avail ourselves, as the workmen at the close of 
their labour carry to their homes tho simple instruments of 
their vocation, together with the stones which the day’s labour 
ha!X acquired* The soil is gravelly, oonsistiug cliiefly of quartz; 
sand reddened by iron, and a little clay, Thq nodules may 
weigh from a few ounces to tw'o or even threo pounds, and lie 
very close to each other; but for the most part distinct, not in 
strata but scattered through, the mass, and in the greatest 
abundance. I saw none of a n-d colour at tho mines 3 some 
were blackish olive, like common dark flints; otliers somewhat 
lighter; and others lighter still, with a slight^ milky tinge. 
The first, onr guide informed us, would be black when burnt; 
the second, re(|; and the third, white. In this ho may have 
been correctbut I doubt the fact as to the first, which wo 
found in a proportion incousistoiit with the well-known rarity 
of a hlach cornelian ; I sent spocimeus of^ each to Captain Hall 
of the Royal Navy, whoso zeal in all scientific researches, I doubt 
not, has settled thuj point. I confess myself of opinion that 
there can bo^no precise rules drawn from the appearance of tho 
stones before, for that which they will assume after burning, 
because it depends partly on the degree of heat they undergo. 
A red cornelian by an intense heat will become white ; but, as 
far as my observations go, no stone of the former colour is 
found so in th 3 mines (excepting jaspers), although a large 
proportion of them assume it at Neemoodra. Many also after 
having been burnt .show both colourKS, sometimes distinct and 
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!tim€>a mixod, and of a pinky Imej while the colour was 
uniforin, or very nearly ^iu all which 1 remarked at the 
mines* The lightest-colon red stones como out of the fire 
of a much more delicate and traiisparont white than before, and 
often Barrounded by ^ a Cortex of rod, ])ut without 
any distinct line separating the colours. We were un- * 2fi3 
fortunate in tho time of visiting Neemoodra^ for all 
the good stones had been removed, and only a few heaps of 
refuse left. I saw none imbedded in rock, as flints are in 
chalk ; somo nodules on being broken sliowod a mixture of 
quarts and agate, and others, in a crust of quartz minutely 
orystallized on the unner surfaco, contained a black oxide of 
iron of a powdery appearance, znhny pieces of which wo found 
by itself in the gravel. Hminatites, ohiofiy of tlie brown and 
green (with red spots) varieties^ mocha stones, and jaspers of 
various colours, arc very common hoz’e; indeed the last was 
found in almost every part of the provinco wo visited on our route* 
Each stone'is clapped ia the mine to discover its quality, and 
those which are approved separated from tho refuse, lioaps of 
which lay at the mouth of every pit which had been worked. 

I shall now attempt to give an account of the mode in which 
the cornelians undergo the action of fire, as derived frozn the 
testimony of a respectable native attached do the Adaulut at 
Baroach, who was formerly in the cornelian trade, and had 
himself superintended the process at Neeinoodra; hia account 
is corroborated by our personal observation, and by what we 
learned on the spot, Tho stones are brought to this village 
every evening, spread on the ground, exposed to the sun to 
prepare thoin for the further process, and turned ovory fif¬ 
teenth day till the timo of burning, wliich is only once a year 
—one month before the comrnencemont of the monsoon. They 
are then put into round earthen pots about fourteen inches in 
diameter, tho bottoms of which having been taken out, and the 
pots inverted (mouth downward), tho pieces taken from the 
bottoms are put inside, and placed over the mouths to prevent 
the stones falling out: in this state the pots are placed side by 
side in a trench of indefinite length, but of which the depth 
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id breadth are about two feet, having a layer of live or *sf^ 
inches of dry goat/a-dung below, and the same above the pots. 
This is sot on fire about eight O'clock in. the evening; all fbo 
fuel is consumed before daybreak, when the pots are removed 
from the trench to the open air for the atones to cool, which 
requires about three hours ; after this they are taken out of the 
P 0 W 3 piled into heaps, and again chipped for the * same 
=^•294 purpose as when taken from the mines, and are Enally 
thrown into a pit, where they remain till called for (mpre 
to bo out of the way of thieves, than as constituting any part of 
the operation). From Meemoodra the cornelians are cfU‘riod to 
Cambay by the merchants w^ho come frorri thence, ivhOre they 
are cut and formed into the beautiful and much sought after 
ornaments pecAiliar to tho place. 

I ought to have mentioned that tho miners do not tbrsairo k 
pit on meeting with a ^pi’ing, but merely change the direction ; 
th© water trover rising to any great height.*!* 

The Eajpipla country has long been celebrated among the 
natives who live in its neighbourhood, for the variety of its 
earths and mineral productions ; and is certainly a rich field for 
the mineralogist and goologist. The native above mentioned 
itiformed me, that about twenty-five years ago slight shocks of 
earthquakes were felt in the province, but that they were far 
from being frequent occurrences. 

On our return from the mines to Noemoodra, wo took a 
circuitous route which brought us to a hill of considerable 
height, which we ascended; and enjoyed a most extensive 
prospect. It appears to be composed of vitrefied rock, and I 
think there can scarcely "be a doubt entertained of its volcanie 
origin. On the summit stands the tomb (in good repair) of the 
,tutelar saint of the country, Baba (thor, to whom adoration is 
paid more as a deity than a saint, under whose particular ’ 
protection are the cornelian mines, and to whom the miners 
recommend themselves before descending into the pit. A little 
below tho tomh is a hollow (answering to tho ci’ater) containing 

t This proves the high situation of the bed, and might, u.ncl to some interost- 
in,V ia geology. 
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of waU r ahoafc a Iiimdred foot in lengtli and fifty in 
breadth, well built of bev/n stone, having stops on its four sides 
descencliug in tlie most vogiilar manner to the bottom. View¬ 
ing dieso works of human art in a spot now so sequestered, 
at a distance from all human habitation, the country covered 
with jungle as far as the eye can reach, giving shelter to %vild 
beasts ever at eumity with man, wo cannot bnt admire tlio 
political as well as physical cdianges that are constantly 
* taking place in the world, while wo learn that this 
de.sert was once the site of many flourishing towns and * 295 
villages.. At the shrine of this saint the people of the 
neighbouring countries olTor up their prayers on the 12th of 
the Maliomcdau mouth of Rnjnb; thousands then flocking to 
the sacred spot to perform the vow^s they have made. This 
assemblage (in common with other Mahomedan fostivals) is 
denominated a inela (holy fair). To ascertain w'hether their 
vovva will be accepted, the pilgrims throw twelve cocoanuts 
into the tank : if the saint bo jiropitious, thirteen rise to tho 
surface; font if otlunwiso, only tho number tlirown in. Baba 
Ghcr was a prince of tlie dynasty of Ghoree, a race which frir- 
nisLed some of tho first emperors after the invasion of Hindo- 
stan by the Mahornedans, He was sent by his father, the reign¬ 
ing emperor (ho himself being heir to tho throne), with so large 
an army, that liis personal attendants, says the tradition, 
ailiouiitcd to thirty thousand men, for the purpose of prosecut¬ 
ing the war agaimst the mfldeJs (Hindoos). The huge army 
was completely routed near these hills, and tho prince wdth all 
his attendants fell. The tomb has been erected, no doubt, by 
the followers of Mahomed, subsequently to regaining tlioir 
power in this quarter, to perpetuate the name of a martyr to 
the great cause. 

We descended at the opposite side of the hill by a path 
paved with tho fragments of temples despoiled by ISIalioniedan 
bigotry, to tho extent of nearly a mile; proceeded onwards to 
Neemoodra, where having made the inquiries previously related, 
wo returned to the barge, and crossed over to Shookul- 
tcnith. whoro wo arrivcfl at twelve or one o^clock, break- 
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fdsted, and rein mod by v/atrr to Baroach, where we landed 
about six p.xn. 

I remain^ Sir/ 

Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) J. Copland, 

Assistant-Surgeon and Deputy Medical Storekeeper, F.F* 
Cam'p^ near Jeenore, .27th February 1815. 

[KoTfi.~*See Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs {2nd ed.), vol. I., p. 323 j also 
the authorities oolleofced under the title Cambay^ p. 28, and OornelianSi 
p. 351, voi. I. of Balfour’s Cyclopsedia, 2nd ed., Madras, 1873- These 
sfcanos are now an ordinary article of commerce.—En.] 
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SOME ACCOUNT OP THE FAMINE IN GUZBRAT 
IN THE YEARS 1812 and 1818. 

IN A LETTlSn TO WILLIAM LllSKINK^ KBQ. 

By Ca-ptain James Rivbtt Carnac, Political Resident 
at the Conrt of the Guicawar. 

,Read 2bth April 1815. 

Barada, Feb, 1815. 

^ In a very Iniroble encleavonr to meet your wishes, by a do 
scrjption of the calamities which liave lately visited this pro- 
vineo, I send you the few tbllovving observations. At the same 
time 1 am conscious of my own inability to perform this task 
with the intercwsb and accuracy which it deserves, and indeed 
am firmly persuaded that no adequate representation can be 
made of the raaiiilbld miseries I have had the mortification to 
witness. When wo attempt to give an idea of the effects of a 
famine, it must immediately occur, that such visitations of Pro¬ 
vidence do not vary materially in their progress and conse¬ 
quences, and that the statements which in all ages liave been 
produced by similar calamities leave little of novelty iira gene¬ 
ral point of view: I shall therefore confide more in the relation 
of positive fact for the gratification of your curiosity, than in 
any observations which my own feelings may occasionally 
prompt, in tho course of this letter, on the horrid scenes creat¬ 
ed by the misfortunes of our follow-creatures. 

It is interesting to mark the harbinger of those calamities 
which fell upon Guzerat: tho superstitions of the natives attri¬ 
buted them to the sins of this quarter of India ; while we can¬ 
not but lament that the danger, which in its origin was at the 
remotest extremity, should at last have fixed its influence in 
" the western division of the peninsula. It has been often re- 
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^mnii^kecl, that the appoaranco of locutits is pfdgnostio of 
* 297 otlier eviis» Flights of thcwA doatructive insects' 

appeared iVom the eastward in the Bengal provinces 
about the beginning of the year 1810, and, taking their course 
iu a northerly diroctiou, passed through parts of the country 
designated by the southern people^ Uiadoostan; arid in the 
revolution of hfteen months arrivedfat tho province of Marvvar> 
skirting the large western desert of India. In the year 1811, 
tho tttnaial fall of rain failed in Marwar, and \vhen c\‘oiy ves¬ 
tige of vegetation had disappeared the locusts inade way ipto the 
north-west district of Guzerat named Puttun, and front thence 
scoured Kattiwar; on one occasion only appjearing as fyr South 
as the city of Baroach on the Nerrhudda. Beyond this point 
the locusts were not known to extend; and by the Oymmonce- 
nient of the monsoon of 1812 this pLiguo Vanished from tho 
lace of the coimtiy. 

The destruction committed by those iusects in tho westoT3,t 
parts of GuVierat was deplorable. During the cirouit of the 
subsidiary force at the latter end of 1811, extensive tracts were 
covered with cultivation; and, until examined, 
would have considered the harvest as being in a most ftourish* 
ing donditiom 'fhe locusts, however, had devoured the grain, 
and the stalks were left as unworthy of being cleared from the 
gToimd. The failure of rain in Marwar, and the ruin by the 
locusts of the products of the laud during the preceding year, 
drove the inhabitants of that uiifortanate eountiy into tho 
bosom of Guzorat, whore their condition was comparatively 
improved; though one of the causes which compelled them lo 
seek refug-o at a distance from home, had begun to operate 
also in that province. Miseries seemed to follow the footsteps 
of the Marwarees, and to mingle their neighbours in their 
untoward destiny; for it was in the year 1812 that Guzerat 
filso experienced a failure of rain, when the chataandB on its 
resources had augmented in a twofold degree. The enhanced 
price of grain, added to the apprehensfons of the inhabitants, 
which impelled thoin to store their individual rOOTa'ces in 
times of such danger, and the villainies practised by iilgher 
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to derive pocimiary aJs^anbago Irora the prefr'^ing waii^ 
people, soon reduced the lialf-ftimi^thed omigrantn to the 
greatest,privations: the * endurance of hungei'* was sup¬ 
ported, however, by the Marwaroe people■ with unac- ^98 
countablo pertinacity, which in some degree blunted 
the natural feelings of sympathy in their lot. Whether tlio 
ready assistance rendered to these people on their fii'st on^ 
trance into Girzerat had induced them to imagine that under 
no oircumstanOos the hand of charity would bo withdrawn; or 
whether it was from the innate indolence of their character, or 
the infatuation w^hich often accompanies the extremes of inis- 
fortune»s, that theyrejected the certain means of subsistence 
by labour, it is notorious that in all cases when the benevolent 
tendered employment to these people, it was uniformly de¬ 
clined, even with th(3 certainty of death being the consequence 
of refusal. Tiio diversity between the laudable energies ot the 
Mahratta, when under the influence of siniilur imsf6rQUUos, and 
the apathy of the Marwaree, was strikingly evinced, 

Tiie mortality which ensued among the emigrants, who had 
sought refuge after* the sufferings of a famine in their own 
country, covered with disease, reg.ardless ot every considera¬ 
tion but tliat^pronoipted by the calls of hunger, almost Surpasses 
my own belief, though an unhappy witness of such lion’id 
o vents. 

In the vicinity of every large town, you perceived suburbs 
, surrounded by these croaturea. Their residence was usually 
taken up in the main, roads under the cover of trees; men, 
women, axrd children promiscuously scattered; some furnished 
wiUi a scanty covering, others almost reduced to a state ot 
nudity; while at the same moment the spectator witnessed, 
within the range of his ovm observation, the famished looks oi 
a fellow-creature aggravated by the pains of sickness ; the de¬ 
spoil ding Cries of the multitude mingled Wit-h the thoughtless 
playfulness of children; and the unavailing struggles of the 
infant to draw* sustenance from the exliausted breasts ot its 
parent, To consummate this scene of Imman misery, a lifeless 
corpse wss at intervals brought to notice by the bev/ailings of 
46 
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7*elafcivej its immedia^ neiglibourhood displaying tho 
uopatienoe and wildness: excited in tlie tbrtmiate few, wlio 
imd obtained a pittanoo of grain, and were devouring it with 
desperate satisfiiction. The hoindy recmiTenco of miseries had 
familiarized the minds of these poor people, as well UkS of 
* people in. general, to eve7*y extremity wliicli nature 
^ 299 could inflict : in a short time, those emanations of 
individual feeling among themselves, wliich distinguish¬ 
ed the llrsb commencement of their siilFerings, gradually abated, 
and the utmost mdiffei'enoe umversally predominated, I shall 
vmiture^ to give you a few examples which came under iny own 
eyes, and which, in spite of the painful sensetiouswhich they 
excite, I bring myself to describe, from the desire of elucidating^ 
the depression to which a rational being can be reduced by 
the wrath of an Almighty Judge. 

Durixig the progress of these, miseries, I have seen a few 
Marwarees sitting iu a cluster, denying a little water to sustain 
her drooping spirits to a woman stretched beside them with v 
dead iraftnt reposing on her breast. In a few hohrs this 
woman had also expired, and her dead bpdy as well as that of 
the child remained close by them situated as fore described, 
without a single attempt to remove them, until the government 
peons had performed that office. I have seen a child, not quite 
<lead, lorn away by a pack of dogs from its mother, who ■was 
unable to speak or move, but lay with anxious eyes directed 
to the object of its fond a.ffeotiou. It was purj^ued by its 
former, little playmatos which had shared in its extreme advert 
>'ity ; buv the ravenous animals (who Jiad acquired an extra¬ 
ordinary degree of ferocity from having fed upon human 
bodies) turned upon the innocents, and displayed their mouthB 
and teeth discoloured with the blood of the child : a rescue' was 
attempted by ourselves, bub the remains of life had been de*- 
stroyed, and in struggling for its limbs the dogs had actually 
carried off one of its arms. I have witnessed these animals 
watchiug the famished croaiures, who were verging on the 
point of dissolution, to fe^Kst ou their bodies ; and this specta¬ 
cle was repeated every successive day in the environs of this 
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Laiitly, to my owxi knouiedge, tlioae feelin 
^judicea concetitring 'all their pi’ecious heumn of sacred iiifiii- 
ence/^ those wtiich life in eaBe and Eiffliience viroald only havu 
resigned mth itself, in the extremes of distress seemed to liave 
lost their power* Distinctions of casSte were preserved until the 
moment wliou the hand of adversity bore heavy ; then tho 
Bmmm sold his v/ife, his child, sister, and connexions, for the 
trifle of two or three rupees, to such as ^ would receive 
them. With those individual cases I shall leave you * 300 
tp^estimato the extent of mortality; but it is in my 
power to state as a fact, that the numbers of Marw'arees w ho 
died in a siiiglo day at Baroda could scarcely be coutilcd, 
and the return of bunals in twenty-four hours often exceeded 
five hundred bodies. What reflections aro not exciiod by 
the enumeration of such dreadful evils, and what gratitude 
has each of the living to clierish for the mercy shown to 
him! It would bo doing an act of injustice, ho we vex*, to tho 
natives of opulence in Gu^ierat to pass over their oxortions to 
alleviate* the surrounding distress : the charity of tlr Hindoos 
is proverbial j it constitutes one of Mie primary tenets ofthoiv 
morality, and k generally unaffectedly dispensed. On the 
occurrence of ,the distress and famine, large subscriptions were 
made, aided by a liberal sum from tho nativo governmeut, and 
the objects Of the institution were obtained by proper regula¬ 
tions devised for that purpose* 1 cannot say what numbers 
ware relieved, but the monthly expense of feeding tho poor 
in thivS town amounted to some thousands of rupees. It w^as 
a cruel sight, to those possessed of sensibility, to witness the 
strugl^es when the doors were opened to apportion tho vic¬ 
tuals. Every sentiment of humanity appeared to have been 
absorbed by -the crowds collected around j and it was no un¬ 
usual thing to be informed, that such and such a n umber had 
fallen a sacriflee to their precipitate voracity : many also whose 
wants had been sappli( 3 d, continued to devour until the means 
intended for their relief proved in the end their destruction in 
a few hours. Children were often crushed to cleatli, whf3n 
attending for their pittance of food, under the feet of their own 
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I have been speakings 
was imitated in'most of the principal towns in Guzcrat, and 
added «few months oi life to a class of tshngs reserved for 
greater miseries: indeed sabaequont events Woiild seem to 
show that these people were marked for total amiihilation, and 
that in their destniotion the inhabitants of this country wero 
to be deeply involved. 

I have observed in a former part of this letter, that the Mar- 
waroes had resorted to (iusierat covered by disease, the coEse- 
qnence of limited and unwholosome food. I will not dwell on 
the spectacles which were * famished in this particniai- 
■* dOl respect, but the object of adverting toit is tomention, that 
this misery,.was heightened by the confluent .small-pox, 
which committed incalculable ravages: add to this^ that the- 
women, to obtain food on tlieir entry into the country, had prosti-' 
tuted themselves, and contracted diseases only inferior in malig¬ 
nancy to the one above stated. ■ 

'i'ho carelessness of the Indian in all matters which do not 
affect his immediate interests or his religion is well kn'own to 
nS } his conduct would hardly be supposed to be governed by 
rational principles. Of his indifference to the dying wo havO 
had abundance of evidence ; but he is yet more callous to the 
dead. It was this kind of apathy which appears to me to have 
chiefly occasioned the contagion experienced in 1812, and the 
consequent mortality. The bodies of the Marwarees during 
the famine were left unheeded ou the spot whore life expired, 
and khcir putridity must doubtless have affected the atmos- 
■pbere. As demonstrative, that some influence was created by 
these circumstances, I beg your attention to the numbers of 
deaths, which will presently bo specified, at Ahmedabad, where 
the sickness raged with the greatest violence ; observing, at the 
same time, that at Baroda the government ha.(l the precatition 
to bury the dead j while this act, so necessary for self-preser¬ 
vation and.common decency, was not performed elsewhere iu 
she Guicawar districts with uniform attention. 

The mortality at Ahmedabad is computed at a hundred 
thousand souls, a number nearly equal to one half of its popu- 


rents. The establishment of which 
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ison, lliO demuad for i^vood to'burn tlie Hindoos, called for 
tbe dostructioB of the houses; eren this was barely Buffioiatit 
for the performance of the rites required by tlio Hindoo iaitli; 
and iho half-consumod bodies on the banks of the Sabunnttttee 
evince at this hour to what straits the Hindoos were rodiiced 
in fuMlliiig the;last duties to their kindred. A description of 
the fury with which the contagion raged in that unhappy city 
would scarcGly be credible:—disease pervaded every habita¬ 
tion; entire families fell victims to its unsparing hand ; and in 
nmny instances the dead body of onG porsoii had no sooner 
been disposed oiV than the party returned to repeat the 
* samq office to another. It \s woi-thy of remark, that 
latterly tho femaloKS were engaged in removing the dead 302 
and cmnrnitting them to the pile; the urgency must 
iulve been extreme, to have induced this departure from visage 
in rites held in sacred estimation. 

f.t ban be no question, that a part of the mortality is attribiu 
table to the poculiar insalubrity of the climate in this province 
after the rainy season ; but as the mortality commonly exceed¬ 
ed the proportions of death in former years in the rate of ten 
to one, to what can such excess be ascribed, bat the cause I 
have ventured to assign ? It is a curious fact, however, that, 
With tho exception of Ahmedabad/ the Maliomedan population 
did not suffer so severely as the Hindoos. ‘ The cause assigned 
among themselveB I have heard to be—the nature of their 
diet, and; the support which animal food gave to tho body. I 
am not qualified to form a judgment on such a subject, but 
the reason is‘Certainly not unworthy of attention. At the same 
time I am aware that the parallel case of mortality among tlie 
Enropeans at Kaira can be adduced against the solidity of the 
reason assigned, though it is but fair to observe, that tho Maho- 
medans suffered in a greater proportion than in former years, 
and that the regiment at Kaira were new-comers, and of course 
exposed to increased dangers from the influence of climate and 
the prevailing causes of sickness. 

The influx of a large proportion of the population of a 
country yielding an annual revenue of bOOfiOOl, cannot ba 
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acciirak'ly ascertained; tlio emi^aiita arrived in Guzerab in 
detached bodies, and for the purpose of convexiienco spread 
themselves over the face of Guzerat, from the borders of the 
Gulf of Kubch to Surat> in man}'' instances even flocking from 
ports on the coast to Bombay, which they were enabled to do 
in consequence of native chiefs and opulent merchants granting 
them passages free of chax"ge» It should however be observed, 
that the larger proportion of'the people who resorted to the 
Presidency were from Kattiwar, which suffered ^rom the want 
of rain and the ravages of locusts in a much greater degree 
than the province of Guzerat. It is also out ^W)f iny 
* 803 power to give any certain account of the number of 
Marwareos who perished in the famine. I have seen 
in an evoiiing^s ride in the suburbs of this town, in which every 
practicablG rneai;is for saving thorn were benevolently exorcised, 
not less than fifty bodies scattered around, which the servants 
of the government had not had time to inter; I would there¬ 
fore, from a review of all the circumstances related, bo iuclinod 
to estimate, that not more than one in a hundred of these poor 
creatures ever returned to their native country. 

{Noxe.—F anaines have imfortmiately been of very frequent ocoiirrcnoe 
In India. The latest information on the subject will he found in the 
following publications.:—Col, Baird Smithes Famine B.eport, published 
by authority, 1861—a portion of this was reprinted at the Exchange 
Press in BombayA Collection of papers illustrative of the several 
Scarcities which have happened in the Madras Presidency previous to 
1866, compiled under the orders of Governmoat by R. A. Dalyelh E«q., 
Secretary to the Board of Kevenue;—Eoport of the Commissioners ap¬ 
pointed to inqitire into the Famine in Bengal and Orissa in 1866—Voh I., 
Reports, &c. Calcutta; Yol. IT., Appendices, Calcutta;—Report on Past 
Famines in the Bombay Presidency, compiled by Lieut.-Colonel A. T. 
Fthcridge, Aliouatiou Settlement Officer, S. I)., with the Resolution of 
Government thereon, Bombay, 1868. Grant History of the 

Mahrattas, Yol. I., p. 5,9, gives a very brief notice* of the great Durga 
Dovj famine which is said to liavo occurred, apd to which allusions have 
been indistinctly made in the traditionary accounts compiled by Colonel 
Etheridge. A paper by Mr. J. F. Thomas in the Madras Journal of 
Literature and Scieiico for 1839, pp. 53-77 and 206-290, gives useful 
hints on the duty of the State in times of famine. The following i*efer- 
ences are from, the .Asiatic Journal and Monthly Register, published iu 
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liCwdoKi, Y<)1.1,X., Jaja. to June lS20:-i p, 79, Famine ui aVagj)ur—jovrari 
rose i>’pny 5 to JO rnpeea the kluiniU *. people omployod on relief work8 ; 
Yol. XI1.I.4 Part II., New ISeries, Jan. to April IS^-i ; pp. 20, 21, Famine in 
P>orarst and N. W. Provinces, children sold by the peasantry ; p. 20, 
Famine in Gassontth, crops destroyed by caterpillars j p. 96, Famine in 
YcHoi’o (Madras), its distressful cohsecpieiices; p- 98, lleaith in the B^rars 
and tihe jpeccauj pp. 146, K7, 289, 273, Etl'oots of drought in the .N izamY 
territories iu llivvar (cattle dying by iiuudredB, as well as men), x\viraii* 
gabad, A.kulkot, Oudo, Cawnpiu* and Banda, as well as llydoralmd 
(Bekkan), Hansi, Bikaueer, axvd ]S'uBsoriibad',‘—YoL XIV., Part 11., INY vv 
Series (May to August), 1834: pp. 97, 257, Famine in Kashmore, 25,000 
inhabitants }X;rlfthod; homblo effects of, descrihed; p. 250, Distress in 
Bundelkhand, and p. 262 in Kntch;—Yol. XY., New Serms*, .Pint IT.-* 
(September to Docombf>rj, 183^1: pp. 7 (Bmidolkband), M-6, 199 (Kush, 
mere), 198 (Ajmere), 202 (the Micblapur District, children sold to buy 
food, and population migrating to Calcutta); tho e.ffect.s in Kashmero 
are described as disastrous;—Vol. XYI., New Series, Part 1!. (January to 
April), .1835 ; pp. 20, ^ale of children, in Upper India; 92, 222, Distress in 
Bimdelkaud; Yol XXIV’'., New Series, Fart II. (September to Decem¬ 
ber); 1837: pp. 217, .Famine in Cuttack [or Xatak] ; 2o5, at Fatfcehgur, 
Shahjehanpoor, Kalpi, andSiagUbboom;—Vol. XXYI., New Series (May 
—August-), 1838, Part I.: pp. 1, 89, 177, 266, 269, 273 : ;Famiiio in ddfer- 
tmt parts, and means of preventing it; Part I.I., pp. 20, 69,78, 144, 184, 
212, 213, 214, 237s Famine in the Upper Provinces of India; pp, 70, 185, 
Meeting at Calcutta respecting the famine; p. 188, the Doabj—Yol 
XXYXI., New Series (September—December), 1838 : Part L, pp. 2, 6*9, 
180, Unexampled severity of the famine, and the means of preventing it; 
Part IT., pp. 88,93,148, 154, 190, 195, 280, 281, ,327, Famine in Upper 
India; pp. 15^ ^)7l, Eelief Fund at Calcutta, &c. Yol XXVIII., New 
Series ; (Jan,—April), 1839: Paii; I,, j). 256, The Famine, a tale from the 
Bostan ; Part II, pp. 200, 206, Distress in Kattywar and Kuteh; p. 226, 
Water famine in Bombay apprehended; p. 245, Glasgow Meeting respect¬ 
ing the Indian ll'amine ; p. 264, Government assistance at Agra;—Yol 
XXJ X., New Serief^, 1337 : .Part II., p. 169, Famine in Agra, &c.. Govern¬ 
ment Uesolution respecting, &c.;—Yol. XXX., New Seri^.s, 1839, Part 1., 
p, 19S„ Famino in India; Part II.,pp. 69, 119, 123, Faminci in Katfcywar 
audits horrors Yol. XXXYI.,New Series, 1841, Part II. p. 104,Chro¬ 
nology of famines, a high land-tax followed by famines;—Yol I., ThM 
Series, 1845, p, 4-68, periodical recurrence of famines after 18'J years.—* 
Ep.] 
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PLAN OF A COxMPARATrVE VOCABULARY OF 
INDIAN LANGlLAGEy. 

By Sir James Maukintosk, President of tlio Society/ 

Read on the 2k)th of May 1806. 

[The following paper is republished hero in compliance with the reso- 
iiition of the Society that all the })apers read before it should be printed. 
The reader (especially the Indian reader) ought to bear in mind that; it 
was written i>eforo the great light thrown on tl\o Indian languages by 
late inquirers^ and by tlie versions of the Scriplures into languages of 
which in 1806 the existence was unknown to most, if not to all, Euro¬ 
peans. Notwiblnstaiiding the liberal support of the various governments 
of British India, particularly of Lord Minfco and Lord William Bentinck, 
the results of the inquiry were tiofc sufficient to form a separate publica¬ 
tion; they were therefore transmitted by order of the Society to the 
late Pr. Leyden, then engaged in similar researches on a very large 
scale, for which he was probably better qualified than any other Euro¬ 
pean who over visited India.] 

The Empress Catherine II. in tlie year 1784 conceived the 
idea of a work, better adapted than any w'hich had preceded it, 
to facilitate the coniparison of hxngaagos, and to-.furnish certain 
means of determining their affinity and filiation. This work 
was a comparative vocabulary of all languages. It is obvious 
that so great a plan must liawe been altogether impracticable, 
if it had not been limited to a moderate number of words. 
Her Imperial Majesty herself selected, and wrote with her own 
hand, one hundred and thirty words, which she thought the 
best fitted for tho purpose of the work; and the exocntion was 
committed to tlie celebrated Mr. Ekillas, who has already 
published two volumes, exhibiting these words in two hundred 
languages of Europe and Asia. A third was promised, but 
has not yet been published, with those of America. This de^ 
however, maybe supplied by Dr. B. S. Barton, pro- 
* 298 fessor of natural ^philosophy at Philadelphia, who is 
said to have collected vocabularies of a hundred Ameri¬ 
can languages. 




it is needless to observe how wach gratitode and arlmirotioii 
are due to the sovereign who, in the midst of the cares of • 
government,: found leisure for so noble an enterprise; and to 
the celebrafed scholar , who undertook and executed a task so' 
(abonous. These sontiments of gratitude and admiration are 
not abated by some inconveniences which belong to the plan 
chosen, and by some defects unavoidable in the first execution 
of a work of such magnitude. So few copies were printed, and 
such was the consequent scarcity of the book, that it was not 
to be found even in the public library at I’ari.s, the greatest in 
the world. Another circumstance be.sides its rarity made it 
almost inaccessible to curious and ingenious men. A spirit of 
uationality, pardonable indeed, but inconvenient, had dictated 
the choice, of the linssian characters, known to veiy few men 
of letters. It required no groat diligence to conquer that 
ohstaole, but the character is said not to be in itself well adapt 
ed to perform the functions of an universal alphabet, and seems 
(m common indeed with mo.st otlier alphabets) verj- imper- 
foctiy to represent the sounds employed by many other nations. 

\ ory different degrees of accura.cy were naturally to be ex- 
peotod in different parts of such a work. The authority of 
goverrimont was employed to collect specimens of the lan¬ 
guages spoken throughout the vast extent of the Russian empire, 
and the 3 r may doubtless be presumed to bo perfectly correct. 

The greatest exactness was also attainable in those languages 
of Sclavonic origin, which are analogous in their structure 
and genius to the Russian, and which are spoken by nations 
in the immediate neighbourhood of that great empire. And 
no difficulty could be found respecting the polished languages 
either of ancient, or modem Europe;, but the same cor¬ 
rectness was not possible with regard to the lang’unges of 
distant nations, either illiterate, or whose literature was un¬ 
known to learned Europeans. Defects and errors respeetbig 
them were inevitable; and they are confessed by the learned 
compiler with the candour natural tp conscious and 
secure superiority. It is indeed obvious * that in the * 299 
hands of one man, or of one society, the work 
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can never 



approach completenesa. It nffver chu bp executed to the extent 


‘ or with the exactnesa desirable, in any other munner than by 
committing several parts- of h; to different persons, who may 
each contribute specimens of tlie languages most accessible to 
them; but this distribution w-ould occasion such difficulty and 
delay as altogether to defeat the plan, if each contributor were 
only to take a siuglo language. Nor is this at all necessary; 
the ianguagea of the world aro in general divided into classes, 
one of which extends over many neighboariug or connected 
countries; and which, having been originally dialects of the same 
speech, or branches from the same stock, retain, even in their se¬ 
parate form, similarity sufficient to make itecouvenieut th.at they 
should be considered together. Thus in Europe, from the' Rhine - 
to the North Cape, and from the Ifistula to the Atlantic, the 
predomiiuuit speech is Teuionu;, which has,, gradually diverged 
into German, Dutch, Englislg Danish, Swedish (not to mention 
the dialects of Gorman), the independent idioms of nation^ no 
longer rntelligible to each other. This is a natural principle of 
classilication. Resides, there is a practical convehionce in 
eommitting totho sameporsoil or persons all the idioms spoken 
in the same empire, even when they have no imtunyl, analogy, 
This occurs in many cases in Ru.ssia ; and even in our more 
contracted insular territories, we iiavo the Welsh, Irish, and 
Gaelic, which, being Celtic dialects, are radically clifforont from 
English. On either and perhaps on both these principles, 
from sinularity of idiom and from locarconvenionce, the Ian- 
guage,s of India become the proper province of the Briti,sh na¬ 
tion. By Indian laugu.agea are meant, those spoken by that 
race of men, of which t he majority professes the Braminical 
religion, and w'hich inhabits the country extending from the 
Indus to the Burrampooter, and from the Northern Mountains 
to Capo Comorin. Whether the nations situated between the 
eastern frontier of Bengal and the Straits of Malacca ought to 
be comprehended in the Indian class, seems very doubtful j 
for though Buddhism be either a sect of Braminism, or a mo- ’ 
dincation of the same original religion, and though deep traces 
of Sanscrit language and learning are discoverable among 
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tliejse nation^, yet the.y are so MendecI with others of 
• Mahity towards the south, and eo tinctured *300 

witli .tlhiiiese manners and institutions towards tho east, 
that it is doubtful whether they ought to be classed with the 
uiunixed nations of IJindu race, All the Indian lang’iingea 
hitherto explored have a large mixture of Sanscrit; but in 
what relatma they stand to that ancient and celebrated tongue, 
is a matter which 1ms not yet been determined, and which 
indeed cannot be determined without a more oxact com*- 
pariBon tlmtx has yet been laid beforo the public. The 
mere coincidence of many words will not prove that they 
are descended from it; on that principle English would he a 
daughter of the Latin. Nor is a ddferont grammatical struc¬ 
ture a deeiBive proof that they are not so descended: for that 
diffoi'enco subsists between Italian and Latin, between English 
and Saxon. Sauscrit may have been the ancient vernacular 
speech of all India, from which all her modern dialects are de¬ 
rived. It may have been the speech of one district, wliich, 
being more cultivated and polished, was adopted as the 
written, though not as the vulgar language of all the other 
provinces, ft is thus that the Tuscan and Lfpper 'Saxon dia¬ 
lects are supposed to have become the written and polite IcCn- 
guages of Italy and Germany, aided in the latter case by the 
great influence of Luther. It may have been tho language of 
learning and refinement throughout India, insensibly formed 
out of the analogous spoken dialects which it left in undis¬ 
turbed possession of vulgar use; this would be agreeable to 
the Supposition of those Gorman and Italian critics who have 
resisted the exclusive claims of Tuscany and Saxony, It may 
have boon the speech of a conquering nation, which imposed its 
laws and religion on the vanquished, and imparted to them a 
great portion of its langoage. In this manner such multitudes 
of Norman words flowed into the Saxon, and, combming with 
it, gradually produced the modern English. 

Other suppositions might bo made, and those which I have 
offered above might be variously combined; as, the Sanscrit 
might have grown up spontaneously in 0 x 10 part of India, while 
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it miglit be introduced by''conquest into another, and only 
by religion and learning into a tlurd. But of problems 
which depend on such subtle distinctions it would be 
^ absurd to attempt the solution, without a aeries of 
301 writers of well ^iscertained antiquity, and without those 
collateral aids from civil history, which, in this country, 
it seorns daily to become more vain to expect. Whether the 
Sanscrit be the groundwork of the spoken languages, or a subse¬ 
quent addition—ill other words, whether it bo to them what 
the Saxon, or what the Norman is to the English—is a question 
to which caution and diligence may doubtless discover the true 
answer. For this purpose, it will be u^yfiil to observe with 
peculiar attention the state of derivatives and their roots, of 
compomids and their elements; the roots will often, be found 
in Sanscrit whore they have n»:.'t been transjjperred, or have not 
been preserved in the vernacular tongue. But it will deserve 
particular notice w hether insulated words or whole families have 
rnigratod; the first must happen in every case of intercourse 
between nations : the second, when it frequently occUrs, is a 
strong proof of the descent of a language. It will also merit 
the greatest care to determine whether the Sanscrit words, in 
the spoken dialects, be learned, religious, and scientific terms, 
(u* words denoting the common objects and actions, for which 
no nation can bo without names. In the first case they may be 
foreign, but in the second wo may confidently pronounce the 
languages themselves to be of Sauscrit extraction. 

We are informed by Sir William Jones, that in several of 
these tongues there is a combination of Sansciit with an 
unknown basis.'* Unhappily this great philologist seems to 
have considered the citation of authorities as imclassical, and 
to have regarded the detail of proofs as unsusceptible of ele¬ 
gance ;—though it b(3 very probable, therefore, from his great 
ropntatiou, that his assertion is true, yet he has not made his 
researches? useful to his successors, who must repeat and verify 
them before they make any conclusions from them. It would 
be most curious to avseertain whether this unknown basis be the 
same in all, or in any cousiderable number of Indian languages. 
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. ' ;ln Mr, Fallas'’a Vocabulary, tliat plH,rt which r^ktea to India 
iB necessarily one of the most incomplete. I now wish and 
hope to remedy that defect, and, by the aid of the British 
^overnmont in this country, to exhibit*^ a vocabulary, 
consisting of his words and of a certain number of * 302 
otheFKS, in every language, dialect, and jargon of India. 

It ia not easy to distingnish these three terms from each other 
with logical precision ; but, for practical purposes, tlie following 
distinction may perhaps aueice. When two sorts of speech 
difier so much that they who speak them are not intelligible to 
each other, we vvJil thorn different languages; when they differ 
only so much as iioi) to be easily and universally intelligible, 
they are difi'erent dialects; when this difference is confined to 
the univritten and ungrammatical speech of the vulgar, it forms 
vvhat the French cidl a patois, and whst, for want of an appro¬ 
priate term, 1 must, witli the liaziard of some reproach for 
inhbvabion, call a jargon. Thus, before the union of the 
crowns, the Scottish and English were two di.ahx‘ts of tlie same 
Anglo-Horman languagc'.t Sittce that period the Scottish 
can no longer pretend to equal rank; yet the reinembrance of 
its former dignity, and the merit of the au{:hors who havo 
written in it,’NtiII eiitiile it to bo called a dialect; from which 
the provincial speech of Lancashire or Devonshire would be 
conveniently distinguished by the term jargon. 

It is my intention to transmit to the various governments of 
British India a list of words for an Indian vocabulary, with a 
request that they would forward copies to judges, conoctor.s, 
commeririal residents, and magistrates, directing them tp pro- 
cui*o the corre'spondent terms in every jargon, dialect, or 
language spoken within the district committed to their trust/: 
and respecting the languages spoken without Ule Companyk 
territories, that the same instructions may bo given to residents 
at the courts of friendly and allied states, as far as their in¬ 
fluence may extend. I shall propose that they may be directed 

t b'or {-’o it surely must be called, though Scotland was never conquered by 
Normans. Tb© proportion of Norman words in Scotch eeotns, for some reason 
not yet very well ascertained, not to have been perceptibly loss than in Knglir,h. 
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^~So tran.srxilo the result of their inquiries me, an<5[ I am ready 
to superintend the publication of the Yv^hole vocabulary. 

It is particularly desirable that they should mark with great 
precision the place where any one language, dialect, or jargon or 
variety of speech ceases, and another begins; and that 
^ 803 they should note with more than ordinary care the 
speech of any tribes of men uncivilized, or in other 
respects different from the Hindoo race, whose language is most 
likely to deviate from the general standard. Mixed and fron¬ 
tier dialects, for the same reason, merit great attention. 

The languages now ioast known to us seem to bo those which 
are spoken on both sides of the Indus, from Tatta to Lahore; 
and the inquiry might be extended to Cashmir, of which 
country there are so many n^ltive^s in most parts of India, that 
the Cashruiriau w'ords can easily bo procured. 

In the words, especially in tho.se which are familiar, it will 
be convenient to choose the onosl famliar of two, or more, 
nearly s^monymous words : that, for instance, which would be 
most easily undorstood by the lower sort of peoj^le. 

Where there are many foreigners resident in a district, es¬ 
pecially whoB they speak a language not otherwise very acces¬ 
sible to our inquipios, it will bo a great addition to the value of 
a eommiinication to procure the words to be translcated into 
the foreign as well as tho local languages. When the words 
or- their orthography liave changed in modern times, it would 
be most desirable to procure from learned natives tho corre- 
spondent terms in the more ancient speech. 

This vocabulary would bo completed by a collection of all 
the ancient and modern alphabets of the district, their force 
being represented in English characters according to Mr. (Bib 
christ^s system. 

The sounds of ah these languages arc to be represented by 
English characters; .md it will be more convenient to adopt 
Mr. Gilchrist^s orthography, which is fixed and generally 
known, .than to contrive another winch, even if it were better, 
would require some time to teach, and probably encounter 
some opposition. 
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To facilinato the oxecotion of the plan, th<)rewil) besuhjomed 
to this essay a spacimen of the tabular form into, which the 
Tocabalaiy will be thrown. 

The extent and limits would bo most perspicuously 
ropresent<$d by * small maps, in which different colours * 804 
might denote the different sorts of speech. 

Where there are sounds for the expression of which 't>e 
h^nglish character and Mr, Gilchrist^® orthography are sup»* 
posed to be peiculiavly inade<piate, that circumstance ought to 
be mentioned. In such a case other signs may be used; pro¬ 
vided that full warning be given of the doviatiou, and that the 
words be a to given according to Mr. GilcLnst\s system, m 
being that w^hich is now best known and most gorierally adopted* 

If, from accidental circumshirices, it shouid be difficult for 
dny geiitlemaix to comply with the condition which requires 
the use of Mr, Gilchrist^s system, he will be pleased to give aa 
fuiran explanation as possible of the plan which he himself 
adopti^. 

Thonj^h in an undertaking which requires the support of the 
supreme authority, the first appeal must be made to the officers 
of government^ yet I have no doubt that they will receive the 
voluntary aid of every intelligent .Rnglisliman, who possesses 
any means of contributing to the object; and that they will 
call tor tho asvsistance of all the learned natives, who must be 
able so powerfally to second their exertions. r 

VOCABULARY of the Empress CATHERINE 11. 


1 God, 

2 Heaven, 

8 Pat/her, 

4 Mother, 

5 Son, 

6 Daughter, 

7 Brother, 

8 Sister, 

9 tlasband, 

10 Wife, 

11 Maiden, 


12 Boy, 

13 Child, 

14 Man, 

15 People, 

16 Head, 

17 Countenance, 

18 Nose, 

19 Nostril, 

20 Eye, 

21 Eyebrow, 

22 Eyelashes, 



53 Ear, 
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60 Love, 

61 Pam, 


62 Trouble, 


24 Forehead, 

*25 Hair, 

* 305 26 Cheek, 

27 Mouth, 

23 Throat, 

29 Tooth, 

30 Tongue, 

81. Beard, 

82 Neck, 

33 Shoulder, 

34 Elbow, 

35 Hand, 

30 Finger, 

37 Nail, 

88 Belly, 

89 Back, 

40 Foot, 

41 Knee, 

42 Skin, 

43 Flesh, 

44 Bone, 

46 Blood, 

46 Heart, 

47 Milk, 

48 Hearing, 

49 Sight, 

50 Taste, 

51 Smell, (the sense of) 

52 Touch, 

53 Voice, 

54 Name, 

55 Cry, 

66 Noise, 

57 Howling, 

58 Speech, 

59 Sleep, 


63 Labour, 

04 Force, 

65 Powpr, 

66 Marriage, 

67 Life, 

68 Size, 

69 vSpirit, (or Mind) 

70 Death, 

71 Cold, 

72 Circle, 

78 Ball, 

74 Sun, 

75 Moon, 

76 Star, 

77 Bay, 

78 Wind, 

79 Whirlwind, 

80 Tempest, 

81 Rain, 

82 Hail, 

83 Lightning*, 

84 Snow, 

85 Ice, 

86 Day, 

87 Night, 

88 Morning, 

89 Evening, 

90' Summer, 

*91 Spring, 

92 Autumn, 

93 Winter, 

94 Year, 

95 Time, 

96 Earth, 
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' f)7 Wakn-,: 

■113 Hoigiit, 

,1»B Spa, 

114 Breadth, 

99 Kiver, 

no .Le!.,t/t'h, 

lOOVVavo, 

no Hole, 

i9.1 .Satid, 

117 Ditch, . 

UVa iDust, , 

118 Stone, 

103 Mud, :* 

119. Gold, 

J04 Moiiutaiu, 

129 iSilTCr, 

i05 Coast-, 

121 Salt, 

;i0y Kisiiig Grou,iKl. 

122 Marble, 

107 Valley, 

123 Forertt, 

.108 

12-1. Herb, 

109 Vapour, ■ 

J 20 'IVec, 

no Fire, 

120 A Stake, 

ill Hoat, 

127 Verdure. 


J12 Depth 

OiiO or two words have been oniiUed, oithon* ])ocause there 
arp no terms exactly correspomling in tho English language, 
or l»eca\iso su corresponding terms did net occurlo the 
writer. Sev’oral of th.o above words, espociaily such as rola(/^ 
to ('lirnato and seasons, will probably, tVoni physical reasons, be 
niitranslatabb in the languages of a tropical country. They 
,ii 0 preserv'od out of respect to tlie original plan, a-r.d with a view 
to suit the irnliaii vocabulary, as far res possible, to the 
Universal. 

Tho Ibllowiiig words ire subjoined to those taken iVoiu the 
Bussiau vocabulary :-^- 


1 One,, 

2 Two, 

Three., 

T Four, 

5 Five, 

6 Six, 

7 Seven, 

8 Eight, 
Nine, 

10 Ten, 
48 


11 Eleven, ■ 

12 Twenty, 

.1*3 Thirty^ 

14 One Hundred, 

15 One TlioUsSand, 
If) First, 

17 Second, * 

18 Third, 

19 Fourth, 

20 Twentieth, 
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24 We, 

25 You, 

2C Tliey, 

27 Above, 

28 Below, 

29 Before, 

80 Behind, 

31 Upon, 

32 Of, 

33 From, 

34 By, 

35 This, 

36 That, 

37 If, 

38 Unless, 

39 Yet, 

40 Still, 

41 Though, 

42 But, 

43 Without, 

44 And, 

45 Since, 

46 Notwithstanding, 

47 Nevertheless, 

48 Except, 

49 Because, 

50 Tliereforo, 

51 Then, 

52 There, 

53 In, 

54 With, 

55 Through, 

56 To, ^ 

57 Till., 
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' 5B About, 

59 Over, 

60 Much, 

61 Under, 

G2 More, 

63 Most, 

64 Very, 

65 Perhaps, 

GO Rather, 

67 Onco, 

68 Twice, 

69 Only^ 

70 Alone, 

71 Yes, 

72 No, 

73 Who, 

74 What, 

75 Whore, ^ 308 

70 When, 

77 Which, 

78 To bo, 

79 To have, ^ 

80 1 will, 

81 I ought, 

82 I may, 

88 I can, 

84 I wish, 

85 To ^Yalk, 

86 To run, 

87 To ri do, 

88 To stand, 

89 To fall, • ‘ 

90 To lie down, 

91 To eat, 

92 To drink, 

93 To fight, 

94 A Horse, 


.M/ yt: Cow, 

1)6 A Hull, 

1)7 A Butliilo, 

98 A Cock, 

99 A Hon, 

100 A Tiger, 

101 A Serpent, 

102 A. SliOf^p, 

108 A Bird, 

104 A Fi^h, 

105 A Panther, 

106 A Camel, 

107 An Elephant, 

108 A Ship, 

109 A Boat, 

110 A Sail, 

111 jlii Oar, 

112 A Sailor, 

113 A Ooinmauder of a vessel, 

114 A Soldier, 

115 An Officer, 

IlG Cotton,- 

117 Silk, 

118 Wool, 

119 Sickness, 

120 Health, 

121 A. Sword, 

122 AvLoom, * 

123 A Saw, 

»24 A Shoe, 

125 A Bed, 

126 A House, 

127 A Poor, 

128 A'Nail, 

1^9 A Hammer, 

130 A Knife, 

131 An Island, 


<132 Rice, 

133 Wheat, 

134 IJny, 

135 Arrack, 

130 Opium, 

137 Bang; 

J38 A Tailor, 

139 A Weaving 

140 A Carpenter, 

*141 A Smith, ^ 309 

142 A Laboiirei' in 

husbandry, 

143 A Rock, 

J 44 A Cave, 

145 A Shadow, 

146 Ear, 

147 Near, 

148 Beside, 

149 Boyond, 

150 Stream, 

151 Town, 

152 Field, 

153 All the measures corre¬ 

sponding to inch, foot, 
mile, &c., reduced as far 
as possible to English 
measures. 

All the weights corre¬ 
sponding to ounce, 
pound, &c., reduced in 
like manner to English 
denominations. 

Measures of/ime do. do. 
do. 

Names of days of the U'Celcy 

&o. 
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.Xaines of ‘irioidhs, witli ^ 

178 A n^er, 

corresponding months 

179 Pity, 

iu Knglisl' calendar. 

180 .Rich,. ■ 

.Io4 Jloot, 

181 Poor, 

'ih5 Bread, 

182 Hevenge, 

ird> Pepper, 

J 88 Forgivent'ss, 

.157 Oil, 

181 Hunger, 

158 Eggs, 

J85 Thirjjt, 

159 White, 

;I86 A. Branch, 

160 Black, 

187 A Ijeaf, 

161 Hod, 

188 A Flower. 

162 Green, 

180 Earthy 

108 Yellow, 

190 Hard, 

16f Bine, 

.191 Soft, 

165 Brown, 

192 Quick, 

106 Iron. 

193 Slow, , 

167 Lead, 

194 W^oakness, 

168 Till, 

*195 Strength, 

109 Bra.s.s, 

106 ^fo inovo, 

170 Native, 

197 To rest, 

17! jSfranger. 

198 To fly, 

172 Fri(i;rKb 

199 To swim, 

1,78 Enemy, 

200 To sink, 

1 74 To buy, 

201 To seek, 

175 Tose/i, 

202 To find, 

1 76 To borrow, 

203 To lieal, 

177 To lend, . 

204 To kill. 
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The far gre;iter part, of tlie above words n.re selected on ilie 
principle that, being of indispensable use, they mnat have been 
original parts of the langnage in which they are found, and 
cannot have kr'cn denvcd from a foreign source. Tlio agree- 
tnent of various languages in such words is^ therefore, a deci-* 
sivo proof that such languages sprung from the same stock. 
The numerals will bo universally acknowledged to be of that 
—No doubt will be entertained .about the words confound¬ 
ed under the appellation of parfinles, and wliich, before the 
Woi4' of Mr. Homo Tooke, were the reproacli of grain mar iaiis. 
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ilIt' Ollier ternis^ cieiioU;i ol»jects/quali^^^ or aciion?^., wliicli 
oould not- ill any country Imvo reinaincd long wiUioiit a naTrn'; 
the mrDtv iiisqiecU^^ of'tlio list is indeed a practical proof that 
sgch \vord 3 are a decisive criterion of the iiliatiun of a language 
The far greater part of tlie Kuglish words are indubitaldy 
»Sa?rori, and tliey would of the.uiseives bo sufficient to slibw tlio 
real source ol' oiir niodern PjiigHsb ; but tho vocabulary wtuild 
iiot 1)0 coiupletu vvitliout^sonie of. those words wliich arc rnOst 
likely to he foreign, and for oxarnplo, ia English, are 

tdiiefly of Greek and Roman origin. 

1 sliall begin with some of the greater god.s and most import¬ 
ant divine personages in the Hindoo mythology, the coUectiou 
of whoso local appellations and names in the spoken languages, 
pmat bo they first sto towards a simple and perspicuous account 
of tho Indian religion. 


Brimh (the eternal and infmito. 


Creation, 


Being,) 

6 Providence, 

Brarnha, 

7 Temple, 

Veesimoo, 

8. Sacritice, 

Seeva, 

0 Priest, 

Buruswutei?, 

10 PilgTirnage, 

.Lukshmoe, ’’ 

li G over nine lit, 

jhirvritee, 

12 'Ivmg, 

Bliawanee, 

13 Queen, 


14 Minister, 

Krebshnu, 

15 General, 

Beodha, 

]() Judge, 

Main, 

17 Law, 

^'311 Eeudra, 

18 llighl, 

(huuieslia, . 

19 <Tusticc, 

Vareoria, 

20 Punishment, 

Kartikeya, 

21 Theft, .. 

Ivamn, 

2*2 Murder, 

1 Godhead, 

23 Rebellion, 

2 Wisdom^ 

24 War, 

3 Power, 

25 Peaci', 

4 Goodnossj 

2d Ilonosty, 
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Humanity, 
l!8 Clairity, 

2i) Avarie<‘, 
oO Oeiierosity., 
t 3I Virtue, 

[\2 Vice, 

UxiilarstaiidiiK 


M Will, 

35 Probability, 

86 Certainty, 

87 Houbt, 

38 Absent, 

39 Belief, 

40 Conviction. 


The Sign« of theZocliuc, and the Names of the Planets. 

Some of this last set of words may probably bo wanting in 
sovenil langnages; but even this deficiency will not he onim 
atnu’tivo with respect to the various degrees of civilization and 
instruction of dilfererit Indian nations. 

H^312 * PLAN OP THE KETURN, 

Whirh man made hy the Gentlomeji from whom liberal 
e^i^ertions the Materials of the Vocahila/nj are cicpecfed, 

3'ho district of which is intrusted to me as 

(Judge, Collector, &c. as the case may be), extends from 
to N. and S,, and from to E. and W. 

Besides the Hindoostanee, which is understood and spok('ii 
(by the higher classes, or by the people in general, as the case 
may bo) there are used in tins district the following Ian-, 
gauges :— the which is spoken from to 

N. and S, and from to E, and W. (repeating this 

as often as there arc dillerei.it languages used in the district). 


God 


Mahratta 


Guzeratteo 
(as tlio case may be) 


Bengalee 


[Note. —In our times the progress of science is so^rapid, especially 
where it oncouuters no other obstacles except the distanco from anti tho 
want of intercourse with nations to which some of its departments 
apply, that many points either unknown or doubtful at tho time when 
Sir James Mackintosh wrote this paper have since been perfectly 
cleared uj). Thus the vacillation of his tinlo whether “ Buddhism bo 
either a sect of Braminism, or a modilicntioii of tho same original 
religion (p. sitpm),” or whether tho nations situated between the 
Kustorn frontier of Bengal and the Straits of Malacca “ ought to be' 
rlas.sed with the unmixed nations of Hindu race,” as well as many other 
subjects, are 110 longer mysterious problems. Languages of IndiaahnOvSt 
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unkiidwri in lii^ time, ca ). Siudhi and i^ishtd, have >ioi- only 
becuTJJe aoccsaible to all lyho (^csirc to study thorn in good grainmnr» 
and diftiouarios, but oven their lirnitod and ooixi[nivativoly young 
litevatarcs have seen tho Uglifc in a printed form. For all thatf 
howeverj it must bo admitted that a list of tho words of the bhn- 
prcfis Catherine given at the cud of this jxaper would, if given in all the 
Indian languages, oven in our times bo a compilation of some ijitore'^t, 
and it is a pity that the plan proposed by Sir Oamos Maokintosh has 
never yet been realized. There is no objection to repi'osent all these 
words in English characters as ho deaircf^, if a strict system of trans- 
iitovation ho adhered to ; ljub the original characters, if tho language 
bo one possessing snob, ought by no moans to lixe omitted, hut aliouKl 
he added for tho sake of greater accuracy. Could such a small work be 
conxpilctl and presented on the first of September at the next Oriental 
Congress, it would be a docidodly polite tribute to tho memory of tho 
oniiglitoTied Empress of the country whero tho Congress mcota this 
|ear. ' 

The vocabulary above proposed to be compiled, although small, has 
never l>een accomplished in India, because oi* other inducements, c,p. 
Goternmenfc orders, or promises of reward, which can never supply the 
love of science. This last has now accomplished more than was expcctotl 
’'in tho time of Sir James Mackintosh, and that by one individual. 
John Beamea has doiro imraenso service to science by his Com¬ 
parative Grammar of tho Modern Aryan Languages of India: to wit, 
Hindi, PanjJbi, Biudbi, GujanUi, Mavdthi, Oriyd, and Bangali.’’ I.'ho 
second volntne* has juafc been published. Hr. CaldweH's’. Comparativo 
(hcimmar deserves careful study. It is a pity that our vernaculars 
Imre been generally neglected, at least on this side of India. But 
better things aro expected from the spread of classical education under 
the now'system of instruction. For further information I would refer 
to Max Muller’.s Lectures on the Science of Language, Fii'st and Second 
Series, and ProfeiiSor Whitney’s Language and tho Study of Language. 
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APPENDIX A. 

, i^Kerws ; ft) ivhich tkfi Anh'wers tvlU. ha Oonirlhiiliivu towards n 
f^tatdsiiral Aw) ^ 

AVaAt Mro th',' loimitudo {ivul latitiule of Bombay i)y the best' 
observations ? How far have obworvafcions varied X 

What are the suporfioial coatents of t.ho island? What is tho 
nature of the soil in all the |)arts of its sarfarjo ? 

What nro the fossils wliieli are found in it ? 

What are llio strata, and Iiow are they disposed., which form 
the basis of this island ? 

What are the most nmhOfous races of aMimals ? 

Are there any, and what, auinials peculiar to it ? 

Doits vegetable productions in any roapocts diftbr from those 
c>f the noiglibonrit\g parts of India ? 

Bo they dirtbr from those regions of the East which liavo 
been explored by scientific botanists ? 

A catalogue of .Bombay plants, wdth Linnman naums, and 
various purposos in agriculture, liorticulturO, manufactures^ or 
mediciue^ to wliteh tliey are made subservdent by natives, or 
Europeaus. 

An exact register of thp thernKjmetGr, barometer, Ac. for the 
longest time possible. 

An exact register of the bearing of the winds, with reference 
to the temporaturc. 

On what days liavt' the monsoons commencod and ceased for 
a number of years ? 

What has been the interval between the ('Ot-sation of 

dOO the monsoon and the latter niiii ? 

Wlu^t quantity of rain has nnmudly hillcn ? 

r ill accurate ubs^’rvations '<hall be made o.ri this subject, in- 
forraativm niiglit probably be obtained (.>f tho height ofihe tfinksi 
‘which would be a coinparaiivc standard, 
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iVhat are tlje prevalent diseaees of natives and .Rttropeans ? 
llo vare they affected" by the change of seasons, and by the 
different degrees of heat and nioistnre which prevail in different 
years ? 

What were the former, and what are,the present modes of 

CUKJ? 

What posiliye evidence can, 'be pi’odiiced of a diminution of 
mortality under the present trohtmpnt ? 

PoHTicAn AEiTHirmo. 

Sdlffeilo. 

Whatis the number of the inhabithnts from actual survey ?' 

What is' thelr divisiou into sects and Nations, and their sub¬ 
division iuto castes ? 

Tables of births, deaths, and manuages. In the table of 
deaths, tho age and the qualification of married or single to be 
added. 

In this there will bo no difficulty in the Mussulman inhab¬ 
itants. The Canzeo saj's it will be very easy. Nor among the 
Piu-sees, where the heads of the caste have an exact enumera¬ 
tion j but most difficult, where most important, among tho Hindu 
population. 

In tlio ciiumeratiori., to ascertain the trade of every indlviduaL 

Thp number of person^ in each family; the narabei- of persons 
in euch house : tlio number of houses in tlie island, 

Wluit ar^. the wageJ5 . of workmen in all the various kinds of 
labour ; of sorvaiits^ &c. f 

Wimt are the average profits of the various trades ? 

What are the kinds and tenures of property in the island ? 
Who are the owners of the land ? 

What is tho rent of land ? 

AVhat are the ippleinent.s employed in agriciiltu.ro ? 

What the produce of the ground? What is the average 
profit of 0 . fanner ? * 

What changes appear to have ts-ken place in the modes of 
cultivation^ or the quantity of produce ? . 

' 19 



* Wlmt ooivtrivances remarkable either for rudenev^s or 
^ 807 ingenmty are employed ia arts or manufactures ? 

What substances not generally known in Europe ar© 
advant?;i^ 3 ^eously used in tirts or manufactures ? 

In thk mppjsRENr Ruligioks. 

Wliat )8 the number^ names, rank, and fimotions ofth© 
tnimsters of religion of every sect in the island ? 

What is their income and its sources ? W^hat are their ne¬ 
cessary qualifications ? Vv hero and how are they educated t 
As to Ot,e Bramins How many of them are chicSy employed 
in functions merely secular ? 

How many are mondicanta ? How many officiating priests 
in families or pagodas ? 

How ma.ny have any tincture of learning/ any arriaaintance 
with tho learned and sacred language, with the lcivv% so as 
to qualify them for acting as Pundits ? 

By what names are all these classoa of Bramins known ? ' 
What aro the places of worship, of interment, of pilgrimage, 
&c, in this island f 

What traditional or written accounts are to be found of the 
Concaneso Jews, of whom so many are to bo found here ? 

In what language do the Jews of Cochin reach he Old Testa¬ 
ment? 

Is there any evidence that they, or any other of the Jews 
scattered over India, have ever adopted tho notion of the Jewish 
origin of the Afghans ? 

Have tho Afghans any traces * of the national physiognomy 
which distinguishes the Jows from Philadelphia to Bpmbay ? 

Has this island or its neighbourhood been the scene of any 
actions renowned in Hindu mythology ? . 

lo what local divinities was the island or any part of it sacred ? 

Earlier Historv. 

Is taerc^nnything in the ancient languages or traditions of 
this country which could have. any relation to the Grecized 
words Seiseicreinianj by which the Periplus seems to denote 
this cluster of islands r 
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me the environs of Callian been ever diligently explored ? 

Have any Grecian coins or medals been found at or near 
Callian, pr any wliero else in this neighbourhood ? 

* What are the most ancient traditions of a Hindu 
governmont here ? VV^as the island over subject or * SOil 
tributary to any of the Mussulman princes who reigned 
on tlio opposite continent ? 

From wJjat power, in what manner, and at what times, was 
Bombay conquered by the Portuguese? 

’W^lmt “remarkable events occurred during the Portugueso 
government, which seems to have lasted about 130 years (nd. 
from about 1530 tc< 1601)? 

DltbinQ'THE English GovHiR^'MEiJr. 

Summaries of exports and imports in the custom-houses l>ooka 
from the earliest times* 

JVhat have been the coins current ? What has been the va¬ 
lue pf the money annually coined in the mint of Bombay ? 

Wlio,;i and at what expense were the most useful and re¬ 
markable public works erected ? 

What has been the number, tonnage, and nation of the ships 
which have entered this port, as far back as there are regular 
records? 

What have at different times been the number and accu'pa- 
tions of the European inhabitants ? 

"What alterations appear to have taken place in their mode* 
of life, houses, equipage, &c. ? 

Is tiiere any means of exactly ascertaining the comparative 
number of carriages, country-houses, &c. at the distance of 
thirty years ? t 

pfoTE.—Exhaustive answers to the questions in the above Appendix 
A will fill several volumes. And it is not the object of these notes tc^ 

supply these, Ihavo already refeired in my previous notes to various 

works on Bombay ai^d its neighbourhood : and I would now refer to the 
following, which supply. information oriinost of th6 points noted in the 
above questions:— 


■f As no answers wore received to these queries, they art* reprinted merely 
to suggest topics of inquhy to the residents at Bombay, 
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obtt Qrabam'ri Catalogue bf tlii^Piants growing in Bc-mbay and it 
vicinity; 1S39 j Bombay Flora, by K. A, Dalzbil aud A. Gibson, 1B)61 ; 
H. Dalzell'e Cataloguo of the tndigchons Flowof^^ng l.%nta of tho 
Bombay Pi'caidency, 18oB, and his Observation?! oh . the .hifluenCiV o 
Forests, <Sto. as applicable to Bombtiy, XB63 ; I)r. G. Birclwood’s Bombay 
products, I8d0; DK H. J. Carfter*i» on the Oeblo^^y of Western 

India, 2 vcls. 1857 ; Br. C, Morehoad’s work on Olimciai iledlcine, and 
the vaiions papers on Atodicid and Moteorologieal subjects in the Trans- 
aotioiisS of tho Bombay Geogri..phiealaud Me(lieal and idiyical S',)cietics; 
the Observations of tho Oolaba Observatory to tbe ourrontycar : 
the Beports of the Bo’mV*ay Cluinaber 'of Oonimeroo, and thoso of the 
Cornmlssioaer of Customs and Be porter Conemi of Exterhfil Opmmerc© 
published by Government; Wardords Beport oa tho Land Tenuvos of 
Bombay ; the Foras Land Reports ; the English in Western India, by 
Philip Andorson, 2nd ed., lS5d. ■ Thb^ J our own Branch 

Society may also bo referimd idv thae, I may say tbat 

isomo of the above questions still require iuv estigntion and ^nore HghV 
being thrown upon' them hereafter.— Ei>,] 
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Letter, of the Presichrct of the Literar]f Society of Pomhay to the 
President if the Asiaiic Society. 

SiR^ Bomhciy, 24^/i February ISOO* 

B)i the defcjire of the Lifeerary Society of Bounbay, I liavo the 
honour of laying before you, for the-information of the A&iatio 
Society,! Home saggosbion^ which appear to as likely to contri¬ 
bute to the .progx'ess of knowledge, and to the honour of our 
national character. The proposition whicli we are about to 
make, arose in a groat measure from an act of your lea-ined 
Society ; oh that account, as well as on e\rery other, yon are 
entitled to be consulted regarding it, to decide on its reason- 
ablonoss, and, if you approve it, to take the lead in its 
execution. We observe that you patronise the projected 
translation of the Ramaijan by Mi\ Caroy and his friends;—tho 
choice does honour to your discernment. As an example of 
the tast^, a monument of the genius, and a picture of the 
manners, as well as a record of the mythology and poetical 
history of the heroic ages of India, it will undoubtedly lay open 
more of this country to the learned of Europe, than they could 
discover from many volumes of ingenious dissertations. The 
Iliad and Odyssey are as valuable to the philosopher as to the 
man of taste ; their display of manners is as interesting to the 
one, as their transcendent beauties aro delightful to the other ; 
but the most ingenious essay on the origin of the Pelasgi ia 
not quite so interesting, though wo are far from denying to 
such inquiries their proper rank amongst the most elegant 
amusements of curiosity and leisure. Works so voluminous 
and likely at first to find so few purchasers, as the translation 
of the Ramayan^ requiro patronage, which is a:p encumbrance 
and a restraint on compositions addressed^o the general taste 
of an enlightened nation. Wo have no doubt that ygur patron,., 
age will procure to these meritorious translators such pecuniary 
assistance as may protect them from suffering by their useful 
labours. 
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^mit. us to observe?^ tha4 something moro aeeaia to 
required. It is well known that Mi\ W ilkins, a distinguished 
member of your Society, has long had * ready for the 
* 310 press a complete translation of the Mahahlct^rai} but 
no private individual of moderate fortune can ever 
hazard the publication of so immense a work ; no bookseller 
can with common prudence undertake'it j; so that without ex¬ 
traordinary assistance this noble work must remaia obscure 
and useless in the closet of the translator. Nor is this all.:— 
many individuals are now qualified and well disposed to under¬ 
take translations from the Sanscrit, if they were assured of the 
means of publication without los.^, and of ^moderate reuiunera- 
tion whero their circumstances required if. On the other hand 
it cfiunot bo doiibted, that in an opulent and liberal qpmmunity 
there are maTiy perfectly ready to supply those small contribu¬ 
tions which would be sufficient for such a pTirposo; bub tho 
indigent scholar does not know whence he is to receive, and 
the generous patron does not know wdiere he ought to bestow. 
We wish to see a common centre, to which both may be directed; 
and we beg leave to suggest, that the Asiatic Society may, in 
a public address to the British inhabitants of India, propose a 
general subscription to create a fund for defraying the neces¬ 
sary expenses of publishing translations of such Sanscrit woiks 
as shall most seem to deserve an English version, and for 
affording a reasonable recompense to the translators where their 
situation makes it necessary. It is proposed that the money 
when collected should be vested in a body, of whom your 
Society wmuld naturally furnish the majority, who would be 
trustees of the fund, and judges of the works to be translatedf 
of the qualifications of those who are appointed to translate, and 
of the merit of tl^eir versions. , If tho principle were approved, 
the detailed regulations would be easily arranged. 

It is premature, and might be presumptuous in us, to point 
out the publications to which such a fund might bo more espe¬ 
cially destined; it w however obvious that the first place is, 
on every principle, due to the two great epic poems of which 
we have spoken. The impression made by Sacontala in every 
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.ntry of Europe would bo aiiffioiont, if other arguments were 
wanting, to point our atfcentiou to the drama. The celebrated 
dramatio pieces of India are said not to be very nuraeroue, and 
it would not be difiicult to roalizo the w^sh of the French 
missionary, who in the LMres Eilifiantes expresses a hope of 
presenting his country with a Sanscrit Theatre. We shall not 
speak of a grammar and dictionary of that language, because 
we understand tlrit they are in great forwardness, and may 
soon be expected from learned members of yOiir Society;— 
we shall not presume to decide whether the Vedas ought to 
form part of the plan, because we cannot estimate the ditficul- 
ties wldch seem to attend the translation of these books. The 
province of history appears to be absolutely vacant in Hindu 
literatdr© ^ but among the innumerable treatises on spe¬ 
culative philosophy and ethics, some might bo chosen * 311 
very interesting to European philosophers : not perhaps 
for any new certain knowledge which they might afford on 
these subjects, but for the light which they must thx'ow' on the 
history 6f opinion, and for a conformity not only in morals 
—which would not be extraordinary, because, notwithstanding 
the ditterence of dross and exterior, the moralists of all ages 
and nations havo in general agreed; hut in the devious and 
eccentric speculations of the metaphysicians, which seom to 
fluctuate more with the intellectual and moral peculiarities of 
the individual, and which therefore more excite our wonder 
when we find them agree in distant times and places. To 
which must bo added some works on pure and mixed maAe- 
matjes,which, if the date of the works be ascertained, will, with 
more certainty than any other work of learning, determine the 
antiquity of civilization in the country where they are composecF 
The full execution of this project will add a now department 
to the library of the poet,- the elegant scholar, inquirer into 
manners, into the origin of nations, and the progress of society ; 
of the speculator on the first principles of knowledge, on tho 
structure of the human mind, and on the revolutions of opi¬ 
nion ; without compelling them to add a new language to tho 
many ancient and living dialects, by the necessity of acquiring 



whkHi they jire already overwleolmea. To those Tvho are desir¬ 
ous of adding vSauscril; learning %o fclieir present stores, it 
presents printed books, gram'msirs,_ and dictionanes—ineans 
which have been hitherto svanting, and without which nothing 
could bo done by the most indnstrioas as long as they remain¬ 
ed in Europe. Perhaps the ancient history of India may be 
ifrecov'erably lost; but if this plan be carried into execution, 
the private scholar of every European country may, with little 
trouble and with absolute, confidence, read the liistory of Indian 
science and art, usages and opinions of the Indian 7 nind. The 
most interesting part will be accessible : we shall not perhaps 
baye any serious reason to lament that w© have not to load 
our memory with uev/ volumes of facts and dates. Wo shall 
know nothing iiuleod of the dynasties of Palibothra But how 
much, after so many ages of learned investigation, do we know 
with certainty of those of Babylon and Persepolia ? We shall 
not be minutely acquainted with the biography of Vicraina- 
difcya j but it' we wore to cast up only what we believe ou suffi¬ 
cient evidence about Bo.mulus, perhaps the balance of Veal his¬ 
tory might nob be very large in favour of the Ibaliati chief. 

The undertaking would be worthy of the British nation, and 
acceptable to. *aU Europe. ’ ,We see no difficulties 
*312 among such a Society as the British India, but , such as 
activity and'your influence may easily vanquish. Wo 
presume that the Directors of the East India Company would 
bo disposed Kborally to contribute towards it:—for our parts, 
we^^ffer our cordial co-operation. The Society will exert ail 
its credit, and tho members will not be wanting in such con¬ 
tributions as tho circumstances of bhoir fortune will permit, 

I have the honour to be, Sb.*, 

Your faithful, humble servant, 
(Signed); Jaiviks Mackintosh. 

[Note.—T he work which Sir James' Mackintosh here proposed has 
since been taken up by tlie eVsiatio Society . of Bengal, under whose 
auspices the Bibliotheca Tnclico is now ‘ being published seTeral 



yeirs; the also been published in Europe; while t-hei^a- 

'mayana and the MaMbhdrata have been reproduced ufe diffei’eiifc place a 
in ludm; the Pandit at Benares gives tliB texts arid cotrjrnentB on 
difficult Sanskrits works every mouth the late I>r. Goldstacker was, 
I believe, Tuainly instrumental iu starting the Sanskrita Text Society; 
bat T do not think it is doing mooli just now. Ej)*"! 
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GENERAL MALCOLM'S SPED 

On movhuj that Sir Jame& Macicmiosli be requeued to sit for 

his Bust* 

(Delivered 1 'Ath Januarif 1812.) 

GeN’TLEMKN^ 

Though I am conlldoiit that any motion that is meant to do 
honour to Sir James Mackinto? 5 h will meet \vith the assent of 
every member of this Society, I still deem it necessary to pre¬ 
face that which .! intend to make by a few words, which are, 
however, not so much interided to poin t, out tho qualities of our' 
Honorary Preaideiit, as to explain those feelings and sentiments 
which have induced mo to come forward upon this occasion/ 
[At the desire of Sir James Mackintosh, the passage which 
relates more peculiarly to himself is omitted in the present pub- 
Ji cation,.] 

Among the many meah& wdiich oxu Honorary President de¬ 
vised to give etlect to his favourite object of adding'to the infor¬ 
mation w'B already possessed,of India and^ its iniiabitaritn, there 
was none he contemplated with more confidence than the insti ¬ 
tution of this Society. &e saw how much had been eiiectod 
by one fouvided on similar principles at Bongal; and though 
he might have despaii’ed, from the limited number of the mem¬ 
bers of this body, and their comparatively confined scone of 
action, of their over rivalling that-justly celebrated institution, 
he mast havo considered that it Nvas honourable even to follow 
in such ri path 3 and that the degree of success could not’bo 
calculated till the experiment ^yas fairly tried. 1 have seen 
sufficient to satisfy ray mind that the hopes which he formed 
(upon this'head) will not be disappointed. The field in which 
‘his Society has to labour, though it may appear small, will be 
•'ound most productive. More approximated than any other 
part of British India to the shores of Arabia and Persia, and en- 
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joj ingainove h’ef|ae’.)t intercourse witli their inhabilantSj the 
*vOi rc 0 of all Iviibwleilgc counect/ecl with the Mabomedan reli¬ 
gion and iisfigeft is more Tioar and nccossibh'. The border^ of 
(.Tuzerat and the deserts of Jondpore present most extraordi¬ 
nary races of rneu t() your observation ; among whom many 
^^nnguiar customs in their manners, if not in their worship, may 
be discovered ; ^and there is no place in India more fa¬ 
vourable than this to the researches of the antiquarian *814 
and Onental scholar. The caves of Blephante, of Sal- 
sefcte, of Karine, aJid Bllora, are all in its vicinity; and these, 
with tho ruins of. Ahmedabadand other cities of former celebrity 
in (jnizerat, offer an inexhaustible source to the curious and 
learned inquirer, The city of Bombay itself (I hero speak fi'oin 
experience) presents, from its numerous population and the va- 
rioi.is persoiis who resort to it from every quarter, a great sto.ro 
of informo.tiori (to those tliat seek it) on almost all subjects 
connected with the history, geography, and actual condition of 
the different kingdoms of Asia. It k jaot only from its cohi.- 
inercial prosperity that such persons resort to it, bub from its 
being the port to which all the inhabitants of Arabia, Persia, 
Mckran, and part of Afghanistan; that visit India first come , 
us also that by wlzich all pass that either go from India to these 
countries) or who proceed on a pilgrimage to Al'ecca, Kerbelah, 
or Ntijiff. In the whole oourso of my inquiries regarding the 
present state of the different provinces rff Persia, Arabia, Alf- 
ghanistan, 1 artary, and even Cliina, I have always been al>le to 
find a person in this city tliat was either a native of, or had vi¬ 
sited, the country regarding which I desired information. In¬ 
dependent ot all these, the Gaebers or Parsees (a coznplefee 
account of whom is still a desideratum) are only to be met 
with in Boznbay and its dependent provinces. 

These great local advantages must have befen oontemplatcd 
by our Honorary President on the first iprmation of this Societ)^ : 
he no clou?3t,also took a just view of the quali ties of those that 
wore to turn such advantages to account; and here 1 am still 
more certaizi he ][va.s right. This Society is already in the pos- 
session of talents that promise it early fame, and I most ear- 






neatly liope ifc vvUl gradually gaiu sbreugtlu I cauuot refrain 
in place from remarking that our ground of this hope resUi 
upon a measure of a member of thin Socioty/tlre lata Mr. Dun¬ 
can, Gov'ornor of BomV)ay, who, with a wisdom that doea honour 
to hia nuuuory, has, by appointing a linguist to each native 
battalion, laid the tbundatiou (if I am not grefutly mistaken) of 
very great benefit, not only to the public worvicb, Init to Orien- 
f»al litoraturo—that ie, provided those priucipkis upon which 
this moHsure was ado^^ted continue to be rigorously observed. 
The officer appoinh^d to this station is selected from his supe¬ 
rior proficiency in the knowledge of the f'anguugo and manners 
of the inhabitaiits of India. He holds an office which, from its 
emolumout and respectability, is an object of desire to his 
ecjaals and of hope to hi.s juniors ; his duties are very peculiar, 
and Ilia mind, must' be of a very low stamp if he does not 
aiiir (even fifter he is appointed) at further improvement, 
*He is not mere.ly th<.' coiTect interpreter at all military 

515 trials, and the medium through whom, his common ding 
officer can correspond with natives of all ranks, but the 
person to whom a reference is uaturally made on all points con¬ 
nected 'with their religion and usages, with which In^ is, or. 
should be, completely acquainted. Bat this, even, is a limited 
view of the probablo effect of the measure to which I have 
alluded; ibis calculated to promote a spirit of improvement 
tmd, knowledge nmong that in which it will bo most use- 
lui, bcoaitso those that belong to it are likely to have the most 
extensive opporuiuifies of pursuing their inquiries. The gene¬ 
ral success of the measure has (if I am rightly infovmed) been 
fully equal to what, its author expected, and ihevRociety will 
judge, from the ivare acquirements of some of its present mem¬ 
bers (who have been bred in this school), of that accession of 
strength which it may hereafter expect from the same quarter. 

Tliere is no part of that plan upon which this institution is 
founded which merits more admiration than that wliich pro¬ 
vides for the establishment of a select and large library. This 
sUrp was taken at the suggestion of the Honorary President, 
and ho looked forward with the most sanguine expectation 
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to tbe ejects it would, proijace. In tin's he oannot be mis¬ 
taken : a spirit of onriosity and inrestigation will arise in 
proportion to the means provided tor its gratification; and 
your most active and able members will proceed with more 
ooufidened ii; themselves, when they have ready re fere nee to 
ail that has been published on the subject which occupies their 
attention. This library (which will annually augment) must 
soon, contain, a collection of valuable volumes far l)oyoud what 
any in divkliial possesses; it will be consocratod to the gen¬ 
eral diffusion of knowledge and the oucouragenient of lite¬ 
rature, and cannot but tend in a very essential manner to 
promote the general good, Vit^wirig it in this lights and re¬ 
curring to all that I have said, 1 trust you will agree there is a 
peculiui^ propriety in that motion which I shall now submit to 
your consideration : viz. That Sir James Mackintosh be re¬ 
quested. to sit for a bust to be placed in tho Library of 
Literary Society of .Bombay, as a token of the respect and 
regard in which ho is held by that body.'^ 

—This speech ought fco inspire all scholars, Native und Euro¬ 
pean, to work willi zeal in the cause of Oriental research..Kn.] 
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hxlyacf. of (t letter from William Bnice^ Esq,, Resident at Bu- 
shirBi to William Ershinc, Esq,, of Bombay, dated Bnshire, 
2&th March 1813 ; commwiicaiing the Discovery of a Disease 
in Persia eoniracted by such as milk the 0aitle and Sheep, arid 
v;hich is a Preventive of the Small-^oz, 

My DKAR SiEy-^When I was in Bombay I mentioned to you 
that the cow-pox was well known in Persia by the Eliaats or 
wandering tribes : sine© my retiirn here, I have mad© very par- 
tionlar inquiries on this subject amongst several different tribe© 
who visit tliis place in the winter to sell the produce of their 
flocks, such as carpets, rugs, butter, cheese, &(3. Their flocks dur iiig 
this time are spread over the low (jountry to graze;—-every Eliaat 
that I have spoken to on this head, of at least six or seven differen t 
tribes, has uniformly told me that the people who are employed 
to milk the cattle caught a disease, which after orn^e having 
had, they were perfectly safe from the small-pox; that this 
disease was prevalent among the cows, and showed itself parti¬ 
cularly on the teats : but that it was more provalont and more 
frequently caught from the sheep. Now this is a circirmstance 
that has never, I believe, before been known ; and of the truth 
of it I have not the smallest doubt, as the pier sons of whom 1 
inquired could have no interest in telling me a falsehood, and 
it is not likely that every one whom I spake to should agree 
in deceiving; for I have asked at least some forty or fifty 
persons, 'fo be more sure on the subject, I made most parti¬ 
cular inquiries of a very respectable farmer who lives about 
fourteon miles from this, by name Mallilla (whom Mr. Babiug- 
ton knows very well), and who is under some obligations to 
me. This man confirmed everything that the Eliaats had 
told me, and further said that the disease was very common 
all over the country^ and that his own sheep often had it. 
There may be one reason for the Eliaats saying that they caught 
the iufectiou offener from the sheep than the cow, which i^, that 
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36 ), cheese, &c. is made froin sheep^s 
Italic, and that the black-cattle yield very little, being more 
used for draught than anything else. If you think this infer-, 
mation worthy of being cotnmiiuicated to the Society of wliich 
I have the honour of being a member, T beg you will do it in 
any way you think proper. 

[Noris.— I do not think this point has yob been quite settled. I have mot 
with statoments quite coiitraiy to wh».t is here advanced, namely, that 
persons living with cows, but especially those who milk theni, never get 
the small-pox ; a&nd it would be worth the while of oiir nicdical men to 
inquire if there is any truth in the statement, or whether it is merely 
to be modified to this extent, that such persons are loss liable to he 
attacked than others.—E d.] 
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